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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE 


Ir is not easy to form an idea 
of what the city of Florence was 
like in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. To those who look 
down on her from one of those 
heights that form so beautiful a 
crown around her ramparts, and 
which to-day are covered with 
innumerable gardens gay with 
flowers, but which then were dark 
with densely foliaged trees, bushes, 
and jungles, she would have ap- 
peared a gloomy mass of battle- 
mented towers, encompassed by 
walls and bulwarks. The public 
buildings that we admire to-day, 
the graceful cupolasof thechurches, 
the bell-towers whose voices repeat 
the heart-beats of a nation, did 
not yet stand out against a back- 
ground of deep-blue sky like the 
huge masts of a mighty vessel. 
The third cincture of walls that 
enclosed the city, whose demolli- 
tion our own day has witnessed, 
was not yet completed, and Arno 
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flowed where now stands the 
Piazza di Santa Croce, issuing 
from the Ponte a Rubaconte and 
the Castle of Altafronte. This 
was in the early times of the four- 
teenth century, when the little 
Church of Santa Reparata was 
still extant, and the very name of 
Santa Maria del Fiore was un- 
known. In the place where later 
stood the loggia of Or San Mi- 
chele, the corn-market was held ; 
the tower begun by Giotto, and 
called after his name, had not yet 
been carried up to the last tier 
of windows by Francesco Talenti ; 
only on the tower of the Palazzo 
dei Priori the great bell of the 
people, known as the Vacca, al- 
ready bellowed forth its deep 
brazen tones, evoking the echoes 
of the sweet voice of liberty. The 
miniatures of Biadajolo, the fres- 
coes of the Bigallo, barely give 
a notion of the Florence of those 
days. They are rather fanciful 
Z 
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representations made at a period 
when perspective was still un- 
known; and the brilliant red 
roofs contrast too vividly in tone 
with the forest of towers that 
intertwine and seem to mount one 
on the top of the other. The paint- 
ing by Domenico di Michelino that 
can still be seen in the Duomo, en- 
deavours to show the Florence of 
Dante, whose figure is a conspic- 
uous object in the very centre 
of the picture; but this also is 
a fancy Florence, imaginary like 
the “ Purgatorio” and “ Inferno ” 
which the artist has painted close 
beside it. A more recent view 
of the city can be seen in the 
“ Assumption of the Virgin” by 
Botticelli, painted for Matteo 
Palmieri, and now in the Eng- 
lish National Gallery. The sub- 
ject was taken from Palmieri’s 
poem “La citti di Vita,” and 
the painting was at the time con- 
sidered almost heretical, because 
the artist had depicted the Vir- 
gin as received into the glory of 
heaven, surrounded by a sublime 
vision of female angels. But the 
landscape that serves as a back- 
ground to this marvellous com- 
position is so lost in the dis- 
tance and in the shadows of a 
golden twilight, that it does not 
help us much in our quest. It is 
only later on that our desire is 
gratified, when we can see a plan of 
the city as it appeared at the end 
of the fifteenth century in the 
‘Chronicles of Niiremberg.’ 

But in order faithfully to pic- 
ture Florence from the thirteenth 
century to the glorious days of the 
Renaissance, when the treasures 
that her merchants had garnered 
from all parts of the world were 
poured forth for the creation of 
immortal monuments, following up 
the traditions of art inaugurated by 
Arnolfo, Giotto, and Orcagna,—to 
picture these scenes, which should 
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be peopled with figures of arti- 
sans, merchants, women, friars, 
monks, jugglers, hawkers, poets, 
story-tellers, men-at-arms, rustics, 
pages, knights, that crowd the can- 
vas—to give an even incomplete 
idea of the history of the Floren- 
tine people, that from medieval 
manners upraised themselves to 
the polish of the Renaissance,—to 
do this would be the work of an 
artist who was at the same time 
an archeologist and a poet. Nor 
would this suffice. But until this 
artist arise, if ever it be possible, 
who shall thus teach us by sight, 
we must content ourselves with 
tasting only such palatable bits as 
can be extracted from old books of 
reminiscences, domestic chronicles, 
and private correspondence, from 
story-tellers and poets, from dusty 
archives and forgotten records. 
Here embedded are many interest- 
ing particulars, many anecdotes, 
many items of news that help to 
give an insight into the life of 
that time, so remote even from 
our imagination. 

In the narrow crowded streets, 
beside the massive stone palaces 
secure as fortresses, with their 
embattled towers rising proudly 
above their heads, crouched little 
low houses with thatched roofs 
and windows covered with oiled 
linen in lieu of glass. These 
houses were always exposed to 
danger by fire, wherefore Paolo di 
Ser Pace da Certaldo, a writer of 
the fourteenth century, whose in- 
teresting record lies unpublished 
in the Riccardiana Library, coun- 
selled that the people should 
always keep ready twelve large 
sacks, “in which to put your 
things whenever there is a fire 
in your vicinity or anywhere even 
near to you or in your house, and 
also thick cord to reach from the 
roof to the ground, so as to enable 
you to escape from the window.” 
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The dusty streets were never 
swept, except by the water that 
ran like a rivulet in and out of 
the gutters, in which, as Sacchetti 
tells us in his famous “ novels,” 
those animals especially protected 
by Sant’ Antonio used to grubble, 
“after which they will pay visits 
in the neighbouring houses, bring- 
ing with them dirt, confusion, and 
disorder.” Not that these houses 
were patterns of cleanliness. They 
were swept once a-week, on Satur- 
days ; on other days the refuse was 
tossed under the bed, where could 
be found a little of everything, 
such as fruit-parings, cores, bones, 
plucked chickens, and live fowls, 
cackling geese, and an abundance 
of cobwebs. These were just the 
modest dwellings of a people satis- 
fied with very little, who thought 
more of gain than of the com- 
forts and luxuries of daily life,— 
people pertaining to good families, 
nevertheless, but who passed their 
time shooting and hunting in the 
country over their own lands. 
Sometimes, however, they were 
also inhabited by upstarts, who 
endeavoured to enrich themselves 
by arts and trades. The grand- 
father of Messer Lapo da Casti- 
glionchio, who lived on the thresh- 
old of Messer Riccardo da Quona, 
beyond the Colonnine, which now 
stand in the Via dei Benci, and 
where at that time was one of 
the city gates, used to have this 
gate closed for him every night by 
an old woman, a good faithful 
servant, who afterwards deposited 
the key for him in his bedroom, 
so primitive were the manners. 
But Florence meanwhile was 
gradually growing as the pros- 
perity of her citizens augmented. 
The old houses with thatched roofs 
were often burnt down. When a 


fire broke out, the whole popula- 
tion was excited, and every one 
had to be under arms and on 
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guard. Even the Signoria, to de- 
stroy with the least expense the 
houses of their adversaries whom 
they had perchance banished from 
the city, used to set them aflame, 
and then pay the damages the 
fire might have caused to innocent 
neighbours. And passions burnt 
as hotly as fire. The quarrels, 
riots, feuds, vendette, that were 
incessant, dyed the streets red 
with blood, while the triumphs 
in these frays were celebrated 
with feasts and banqueting. The 
Commune, a proud and haughty 
Signoria, quickly offended too, and 


ready to strike, redoubled its 
forces in order to subdue its 
foes. This achieved, the mer- 


chants of the conquering city cele- 
brated a new species of triumph ; 
they led their mules, laden with 
the cloths of Calimara, the silks of 
Por Santa Maria, across the plains 
and mountains that a_ short 
time before had been scoured 
by the horse and foot soldiers 
of their army. The traders fol- 
lowing hard upon the footsteps 
of their less peaceable neighbours, 
bore the gold of Florence and its 
manufactures to the city, under 
whose walls had but lately waved 
the banner that bore the symbolic 
ensign of this great free people. 
The Mercato Vecchio was then 
the heart of Florence, and seemed 
to the Florentines the most beauti- 
ful piazza in the world. Whoever 
reads its praises in the pages of 
Antonio Pucci, or searches among 
the tales of Franco Sacchetti for 
the chronicles of daily life, can 
form an idea of a life that was con- 
tented to enact itself upon so small 
a stage. Here, on this the true 
emporium of Florentine commerce, 
were gathered together shop- 
keepers, merchants, doctors, idlers, 
gamblers, rustics, apothecaries, 
rogues, maid-servants, courtiers, 
beggars, huxters, and gay bands 
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of spendthrifts. Here, too, were 
to be found merchandise of every 
sort and kind; fresh meat, fruit, 
cheese, vegetables, game, poultry, 
linen, flowers, pottery, barrels, and 
second-hand furniture. The street- 
boys, mischievous and _ quick- 
tongued even then, took up their 
permanent abode there, as if it 
were their proper home ; here, too, 
rats held perpetual carnival. In 
short, people and things from all 
parts of the then known globe 
were gathered together in this tiny 
space. 
disturbance did not occur, some 
quarrel, some alarm. Thus a 
horse became obstreperous, and 
every person shouted at the top 
of their voices for help, “ Ac- 
corruomo”; the Piazza dei Si- 
gnori was filled up with the run- 
aways, the palace-door was hastily 
shut, the family armed itself, and 
so did the followers of the captain 
and of the executioner; some for 
very fear hid under their beds, to 
come out after the tumult had 
subsided covered with dirt and 
cobwebs. Two mules pecked at 
by crows would begin to kick and 
jump over the stalls of the sellers. 
Once again all the shops were 
hastily shut, and serious quarrels 
would arise between the linen- 
drapers and the butchers on ac- 
count of the harm done by these in- 
furiated beasts. Sometimes even 
graver disputes arose. Gamblers 
and keepers of gaming-tables would 
come to blows, and such a scene 
be enacted as is represented in the 
fresco in the Monastery of Lecceto 
near Siena. The dice fall on the 
table in such a manner that one 
of the players loses ; he springs to 
his feet maddened by the stroke 
of ill-luck, and stretching out his 
arms clutches the winner by the 
throat ; the other, pale with fear 
and anger, seeks in vain for the 
avenging knife; oaths break out 
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from the lips of the combatants ; 
the voices of the bystanders, 
women and children, rise up in 
fear, “‘ Accorr’uomo.” The dense 
crowd retreats, and when the exe- 
cutioner arrives with his followers, 
always too late of course—justice, 
then as now, was never up to time 
—the victim already lies on the 
ground in a pool of blood. 

Such the dramas, the fats divers, 
of those days, which every now 
and again disturbed the peace of 
our ancestors. The burgher story- 
tellers who fulfilled the office of our 
modern newspapers rarely tell of 
these cruel acts. They prefer to 
dwell on the tricks and practical 
jokes with which the merry folk 
amused themselves, eternal source 
of fireside talk when the house- 
mates were gathered together be- 
fore the andirons of those huge 
open hearths, under whose black- 
ened chimneys the family assembled 
before the hour of putting out the 
lights should sound, after which 
whosoever went last to bed would 
ascertain that the barrels were well 
closed and the doors and windows 
tightly shut. They were always 
ready for a laugh, this people—al- 
ways ready to forget the terrors of 
the other world held up to them 
by their priests, and calculated by 
their weird horrors to damp the 
most buoyant spirits. The incred- 
ulity of the new age already began 
to peep forth, mocking at the 
priests, and also a little at the 
miracles and many like impos- 
tures. The mockers and scoffers 
who laughed at others, and sought 
to deceive their neighbours and 
the world, called themselves “ new 
men,” and their mischievous doc- 
trines “new things.” The group 
of people that gathered around the 
counters of shops and under the 
loggie, that nestled close to the 
palaces, made the place re-echo 
with their clear silvery laughter, 
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to which the knot of whispering 
women corresponded, who clus- 
tered chatting beside their house- 
doors. The artists, or, as they 
then called themselves, the artif- 
icers, were the most ingenious 
plotters of practical jokes, con- 
cocted between one stroke of the 
brush and another. The memory 
of them endured for a long while, 
so much so that Vasari has incor- 
porated into his Lives various of 
those which the novelists had not 
consigned into their chronicles of 
citizen life. “It has ever been 
that among painters are found new 
men,” says Sacchetti; and Bon- 
amico Buffalmacco, immortalised 
in the ‘Decamerone,’ and the 
names of Bartolo Gioggi, Bruno di 
Giovanni, Filippo di Ser Brunel- 
lesco, Paolo Uccello, and Dona- 
tello, recall to our memories tricks 
played on a certain Calandrino 
and on the Fat Carpenter, besides 
many others who were the victims 
of these merciless high spirits. 
But the mad wish to joke and 
laugh was caught also by grander 
people, and from the workshops of 
artificers it entered into those of 
the apothecaries; it took posses- 
sion of the doctors, of the judges, 
of the proctors, it even climbed 
up into the Palace to enliven the 
dullness of the Priori obliged to 
stay here shut up far away from 
wife and child, simple men of 
simple habits, both men and habits 
bearing the stamp of ancient boor- 
ishness. Thus the whole Signoria 
slept in one room, a fact that gave 
occasion for many jokes, that indeed 
provoked them. So simple, truly, 
were these signori, that it was 
not uncommon for the provost of 
the Priori to go himself into the 
kitchen to broil his own slice of 
meat. The tricks and pranks 
played bordered often, it must be 
owned, on roguery; but a good 
laugh at the expense of the per- 
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son who was in the wrong, and 
on whom the joke had been per- 
petrated, was considered to put 
everything square. For in these 
days, when everybody thought of 
themselves and of their own in- 
terests, public opinion had no pity 
or compassion on the man who let 
himself be befooled. By common 
consent all manner of wily tricks 
were permitted to merchants, and 
the Florentine traders were famous 
for their great cunning. Sacchetti 
tells what happened to a certain 
Soccebonel of Friuli who went to 
buy some cloth from one of them ; 
he measured out four canes, but 
then managed to steal half the 
amount. To cover the fraud, the 
merchant said to Soccebonel, “ If 
you want to do well with this 
cloth, leave it to soak all night in 
water, and you will see how excel- 
lent it will become.” Soccebonel 
did as he was told, and then took 
the cloth to the shearer. When 
he went to fetch it back, he asked 
how much he had to pay. “It 
seems to me, nine bruccia,” said 
the shearer; “therefore give me 
nine soldi.” ‘“ Nine braccia,” said 
the other, “alas! they measure, 
but the cloth does not grow under 
their hands.” Soccebonel runs to 
the cutter, runs hither and thither, 
in his despair. At last he is told 
that these Florentine cloths do not 
grow. in water, and one man tells 
him about a person who bought a 
braccio of Florentine cloth, kept 
it in water, and by next morning 
it had shrunk so that there was 
none left. 

But whoever searches the mer- 
cantile codes amidst the dust of 
libraries and archives will find 
that they all concur in condemning 
such tricks. All of these papers, 
each of which begins, “In the 
name of the Father, Amen,” are 
pervaded by instances of good ex- 
amples, and all breathe excellent 
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customs, wise saws, and honest 
rules, Their theoretical precepts 
were clearly inspired by the most 
severe morality. One of these 
sapient scribes says :— 


“ Bear well in mind that when you 
pronounce a sentence you go on 
straightforwardly, loyally, and justly, 
and do not let yourself be swayed 
aside from this either by bribes, love, 
or fear, by relationship or friendship, 
or for the sake of a companion. For 
the person against whom you give 
your sentence will be your enemy, 
and he whom you would serve will 
hold you neither honest, nor loyal, 
nor straightforward ; he will, instead, 
always distrust and despise you.” 


Immediately after, a little below, 
we read :— 


“Tf you have need in trade or in 
any other business of the friendship 
of any lord or proprietor, I advise 
that with carefully chosen presents 
you curry his favour; watch those 
who are of his household, above all 
his secretary, and make friends with 
him ; you can present him with some 
little thing to his taste, asking help 
and counsel of him that he may teach 
you how best to find favour in his 
master’s eyes.” 


Nor is this all. Our practical 
moralist gives yet another useful 
counsel :— 


“When you buy oats, look out that 
the measure is not filled too quickly, 
for it will always sink two or three _ 
cent ; but when you sell, fill quickly 
and your oats will grow. . . . Always 
speak well of the members of the 
Commune ; live in charity with your 
neighbours, because they always are 
the first to speak of your affairs, and in 
honour or dishonour they may make 
or mar you.” 


It was thus these men of yore 
counselled their sons, who grew 
up quick-witted and expert in the 
art of living amid a people who 
were learned in all the stratagems 
and wiles of life. What marvel, 


then, that a preacher, in order to 
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attract a congregation, and not to 
speak his words to the desert air, 
announced that he would proclaim 
from the pulpit that usury is not 
a sin? and so he did all through 
Lent and on Palm-Sunday to a 
large and attentive congregation. 
What we moderns term “ log-roll- 
ing” was the order of the day. 
Families widened their borders 
and strengthened their connections 
by this means, usually favoured 
by matrimonial alliances, for capi- 
tal was the one and only basis of 
safety, and this was upheld by a 
whole mass of laws and privileges. 
The father was the despot master 
of all his personal property. He 
could leave it to whomsoever he 
chose, to collateral relations or to 
some pious foundation, nay, even 
to those children whom love had 
brought into his house; and this 
he could do by will, a matter now 
impossible in Continental coun- 
tries, though still possible in Eng- 
land, where the ‘Code Napoléon’ 
does not obtain. From this fact 
we can realise the important place 
that lawyers and clerks then oc- 
cupied, for disputes about testa- 
ments were quite common occur- 
rences. A wife inheriting ab 
intestato had a right only to a 
fourth of her children’s goods, and 
in reality only to mere nourish- 
ment. Everything conspired to 
preserve the integrity of capital 
and prevent it from leaving the 
family, the firm, and the com- 
mune. It is a point that cannot 
be too much insisted on. Inside 
that society of merchants a greed 
for gain was the supreme law of 
every action. It would be useless 
to look for the sentiment that in- 
spires the modern family, where 
for woman is reserved so noble a 
réle, such honourable and tender 
offices. Those poor Florentine 
mothers had to be contented with 
such humble activity as the tyr- 
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anny of their husbands permitted 
to them, and to live, or rather to 
drag out, their lives in those 
gloomy squalid houses, taking 
care of the children, visiting the 
churches, and confessing to the 
friars their manifold sins of desire. 
The daughters—those girls with 
whom to-day we take such pains 
—were then never even taught to 
read. “If it is a girl, put her to 
sew and not to read ; it is not good 
that a woman should know how to 
read unless you wish to make her 
a nun,” thus counsels Paolo di 
Ser Pace da Certaldo. The con- 
vents were then, and for centuries 
after, the sole refuge for these 
poor wretches. They were also a 
providence for the prolific families. 
To have twenty or more children 
seemed the most natural thing in 
the world. If they lived it was 
said, ‘‘ Heaven be praised ;” and 
if they died, ‘“‘ For everything be 
heaven praised, Amen.” Such 
were the sentiments of the times. 
In the memorandas, in domestic 
chronicles in the time of great 
mortality, were registered in such 
terms the deaths as well as the 
births, with a serenity that to-day 
to loving mothers would seem 
cynicism indeed, 

These documents also hand down 
to us indisputable proofs of a sin- 
gular fact—that is, the intrusion 
in the family of a new element 
that obscures the vaunted purity 
of the morals of those past days. 
Benevolent critics find an excuse 
for this because of the great void 
made by the plague among the 
city and country dwellers, and be- 
cause the prospect of small wages 
was not enough to induce the men 
and women of the people to go out 
as domestic servants; hence it 
was necessary to look to foreign 
commerce to supply the deficiency. 
But this reasoning hardly holds. 
Rather we think it was the trade 
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with the East, the vagabond life 
led by the merchants, and their 
ever-increasing wealth, that caused 
that traffic in slaves of both sexes 
which lasted through two centu- 
ries, from 1300 onwards. Oriental 
slaves bought as live goods, gen- 
erally through Genoese, Venetian, 
and Neapolitan brokers, were 
chiefly Tartars, Greeks, Turks, 
Dalmatians, and Circassians, and 
do not seem to have been arche- 
types of beauty. The registers in 
which the notaries marked down, 
together with the name and age, 
the price and description of the 
wares, “the points” of the necks 
and faces of the slaves bought and 
sold, bear witness to this circum- 
stance ; nearly all had olive com- 
plexions, though some were found 
who had rosy skins and were 
florid and fair. The faces never 
seemed to lack some special and 
distinctive mark — some were 
pocked, some had moles, others 
were scarred; the nose was gen- 
erally squat and flat, the lips thick 
and prominent, the eyes dull and 
small, the foreheads low and 
freckled. To these pen-sketches 
made by pedantic and precise 
lawyers, some portraits correspond 
that are still extant of these 
women. In a rare and curious 
book, the memoranda of Baldo- 
vinetti, in which this forebear of 
the famous painter used to illus- 
trate by drawings his journalistic 
jottings, there are preserved for 
us the portraits of three slaves he 
bought in the years 1377, 1380, 
1388 : “Dorothea, a Tartar, from 
Russia, eighteen years or more of 
age; Domenica, of white skin, from 
Tartary; and Veronica, sixteen 
years old, whom I bought almost 
naked from Bonaroti, son of Simon 
de Bonaroti” — that is to say, 
from an ancestor of Michael An- 
gelo. These three — Dorothea, 
Domenica and Veronica—could, 
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when a little older, have easily 
served for models to the future 
Buonarotti for his “Three Fates.” 
Such women, ugly or beautiful, 
entered the houses of the rich 
Florentines to perform the most 
humble services and to take care 
of the children. They caused 
much anxiety on every account 
to the poor house matrons. Pucci, 
in one of his sonnets, tells us that 
the slaves had the best of it in 
everything, and were above every 
good match, checkmating their 
masters. He maliciously explains 
some reasons, and tells that they 
often knew how to play ugly 
tricks on their mistresses, who, as 
Alessandra Macinghi, the mother 
of the Strozzi, confessed some 
years later, would avenge them- 
selves by laying hands on these 
same slaves, Still, pests though 
they were, it seems the families 
could not do without them. They 
were the nurses, the maids-of-all- 
work, of their days ; and Alessand- 
ra wrote to her son Filippo when 
at Naples: “Let me remind you 
of the need we have of a slave, 
for so far we have always had one. 
If you give orders to have one 
bought, ask for a Tartar, for they 
are the best for hard work, and 
are simple in their ways. The 
Russians are more delicate and 
prettier, but according to my 
judgment a Tartar would be best.” 
Nor could Madonna Alessandra 
have found any one who could ex- 
ecute her commission better than 
Filippo, who already had with him 
for a long while a slave who 
knew how to work well, and about 
whom his mother wrote, April 7, 
1469: “ Andrea as well as Tomaso 
Ginori, who are now with you, 
came to see us on Easter Day, and 
told me many things about your 
household, and especially about 
Marina, and the many pretty ways 
she has with you.” And a year 


later, in an ironical tone, she says, 
*‘T send you the towels; be care- 
ful that you do not lose them, 
and that Madama Marina does 
not make them disappear ;” from 
which we gather that by cunning 
and pretty ways these women 
knew how to win over their mas- 
ters and become madam. They 
even obtained, by faithful labour, 
good behaviour, and general ap- 
titude, many a liberal testamen- 
tary bequest. It was yet worse 
when that bartered blood of Tar- 
tars and Russians mixed with 
that of this pure, ancient, and 
free race. 

But let us return to the chaster 
atmosphere of the family, in which, 
with accumulated riches, there en- 
tered also, alas! those poisonous 
germs which later on were des- 
tined to corrupt and corrode Italian 
life and conscience. Between the 
fourteenth and fifteen centuries a 
great change occurred. The reno- 
vation of manners and customs, 
already panting towards a freer 
life, that became entirely un- 
bridled in the Renaissance, had 
weakened faith and discouraged 
religion. It seemed as though the 
people no longer understood any 
but worldly pleasures. The letters 
of Mazzei, the good notary of 
Prato, the wise man of “rough 
soul and frozen heart,” bear wit- 
ness to this. Ser Lapo was an 
ascetic spirit, a man of good and 
ancient faith, and a convinced 
moralist. In his letters is re- 
flected the rebellious sinner, strug- 
gling against the holier tendencies 
that seek to lead him to a peaceful 
death and the redemption of his 
earthly errors. It is the fight 
between the religious sentiment 
and the moralistic spirit of the 
new age that radiated in the glory 
of the Renaissance, but which, 
after a wonderful moment of 
splendour, left behind it in the 
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souls of Italians a black and 
deadly void. Out of this dark- 
ness the modern man was to arise 
later on, purified by these cen- 
turies of servitude, and matured 
by many vigils of thought. 

But we have again wandered 
from the family. Let us look in 
once more upon the Florentine 
house, out of whose windows “the 
loving slaves shook the dust from 
their masters’ dress every morning, 
looking fresher and happier than 
the rose,” as a poem of the period 
has it—this house where the wife 
barely passed in happiness even 
the very first months of her 
married life: later on she merely 
numbered the years that sped by 
the names of the children who 
grew up around her, each of whom 
recalled to her one of her hus- 
band’s long absences, when he had 
gone away to trade far off beyond 
the mountains and over the seas. 
The youthful freshness of these 
women faded quickly, and as 
Sacchetti writes, the most beau- 
tiful among them in a short time 
“drooped, degenerated, withered 
in old age, and at last became a 
skull.” It was but natural that 
they should try to correct nature 
by art, and repair the ravages 
induced by domestic cares; and 
this not merely from vanity. 
Even great painters like Taddeo 
Gaddi and Alberto Arnoldi agreed 
that the Florentine women were 
the best artists of all the world. 


“Was there ever before them a 
painter—nay, even a mere dyer—who 
could turn black into white? Cer- 
tainly not; for it is against nature. 
Yet if a face is yellow and pallid, 
they change it by artificial means to 
the hue of the rose. One who by 
nature or age has a skinny figure, 
they are able to make florid and 
plump. I do not think Giotto or any 
other painter could colour better than 
they do; but what is most wonder- 
ful is, that even a face which is out of 
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proportion, and has goggle eyes, they 
will make correct, with eyes like toa 
falcon’s. As to crooked noses, they 
are soon put straight. If they have 
jaws like a donkey, they quickly 
correct them. If their shoulders are 
too large, they plane them; if one 
projects more don the other, they 
stuff them so with cotton that they 
seem in proportion. And so on with 
breasts and hips, doing all this with- 
out a scalpel, so that Polycletus him- 
self could not have rivalled them. 
The Florentine women are past-mis- 
tresses of painting and modelling, for 
it is plain to see that they restore 
where nature has failed.” 


We cannot blame them, nor do 
we wish to do so. Poor women! 
this was the only freedom they 
enjoyed, to masquerade as youth- 
ful, happy creatures, to make their 
faces bright and fresh while their 
hearts were often weeping at find- 
ing themselves supplanted by other 
women. They also loved to change 
the fashion and shape of the dresses, 
and here they were able to give 
free vent to that ambitious spirit 
which they possessed no less than 
their male relatives. The admirers 
of the past, beginning with Dante, 
blame them for so much volubility, 
which irritated even the story- 
tellers and priests, not to mention 
the husbands, who would willingly 
have economised on these extra- 
vagant expenses of their wives. 
Sacchetti had much to say on this 
theme, over which he grows elo- 
quent. He writes in his virtuous 
indignation how 


“some women had their dresses 
cut so low that the armpit could be 
seen. They then gave a jump and 
made the collars come up to their 
ears. The girls who used to go about 
so modestly have entirely changed the 
shape of their hood, so as to reduce it 
to a cap, and with this head-gear they 
wear around their necks a collar to 
which are attached all sorts of little 
beasts that hang down into their 
breasts. As for their sleeves, they 
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can almost be called mattresses. Was 
there ever invented a more harmful, 
useless shape? Could a woman wear- 
ing those things lift a glass or what- 
ever else from the table without 
soiling both sleeve and table-cloth, 
not to mention the tumblers they 
upset? Their waists, too, are all 
squeezed in, their arms are covered 
by their trains, and their throats en- 
closed with hoods. One would never 
end if one wished to say everything 
about these women, beginning with 
their immeasurable trains. Then 
their heads are dressed high, and 
reach up to the roofs ; some curl their 
hair, some plaster it down, and some 
others powder it. It is enough to 
make one sick.” 

It would seem, however, that 
this craving for the new attacked 
men as well, and was by no means 
confined to the weaker sex. Poor 
Messer Valore di Buondelmonte, 
an old man cut on the ancient 
pattern, was forced by his rela- 
tions to change his hood. Every- 
body marvelled and stopped him 
in the street. ‘Oh, what! is this 
Messer Valore? I do not know 
you. What is the matter with 
you? Have you the mumps?” 

At one time it was the fashion 
to wear such ruffs and wrist-bands 
that it could be said of the Floren- 
tines that they wore water-pipes 
around their necks and tiles on 
their arms; whence it happened 
that Salvestro Brunelleschi, while 
eating chick-peas with a spoon, 
instead of putting them into his 
mouth, put them inside his ruff, 
and scalded himself. Later on it 
became fashionable to have the 
hose divided and crossed in three 
or four colours. Shoes had very 
long points, and the legs were so 
swathed with strings that the 
wearer could hardly sit down. 
Most of the youths went without 
a mantle, and wore their hair 
down to their shoulders. For the 
wrist-band a braccio of cloth was 
allowed, and more stuff was put 
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in a glove than in a hood. The 
old fashions struggled with the 
new, the newer, the very newest, 
Everybody was individually capri- 
cious. The Florentine people, in- 
quisitive then as now, liked to 
behold the new hats, new hoods, 
new dresses, mantles, and gabar- 
dines in which their townsfolk 
were muffled, so that they hardly 
recognised each other, and had to 
scan one another keenly in the 
face before friend knew friend. 
It was a veritable masquerade, 
They finally assumed such propor- 
tions that the men, who have 
always been the law-makers, pon- 
dered how they could by legisla- 
tion put a check upon the “ extra- 
vagant ornament of the Florentine 
women.” In 1306 and 1333 the 
Commune promulgated sumptuary 
laws, reinforced in 1352, 1355, 
1384, 1388, 1396, when very 
severe regulations were added. 
These had again to be revived in 
1439, 1456, and once more in 
1562. The clergy thundered from 
the pulpits, the wise men admon- 
ished, and some of them went 
the length of furnishing regula- 
tions to careful mothers about 
their own dress and that of their 
daughters. The story - tellers 
lashed with their wit this im- 
moderate luxury—the result, as 
they maintained, of female vanity. 
Meanwhile the other cities of Tus- 
cany and Italy sent to the Floren- 
tine merchants for samples “of 
the above-named goods,” and con- 
stantly repeated their orders, 
showing that Florence set the 
fashion in those days, and that 
its extravagance in habiliments 
was eagerly copied outside its 
walls. At the same time there 
began a curious contest between 
the severity of the rigorous legis- 
lation and the cunning of the 
women. These astute ladies did 
not fight openly ; they pretended 
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to bow their heads and merely 
appear annoyed, while in reality 
they waited for the storm to pass. 
They were too wise; they knew 
the world too well not to be aware 
that laws which are too severe 
remain ever a dead letter. When- 
ever and howsoever they could, 
they sought, if not to annul, at 
least to elude them. Thus, when 
the Duke of Calabria came to 
Florence in 1326, the ladies 
gathered round the duchess, who 
was a Frenchwoman, Marie de 
Valois, and obtained from her the 
concession that a certain thick 
yellow-and-white silk braid, which 
they had worn instead of plaits of 
hair in front of their faces, should 
be restored to them. “An im- 
modest and unnatural ornament,” 
grumbles Villani, who had observed 
how the inordinate appetite of 
women triumphs over reasonable 
and wise men. Four years after, 


on the Ist of April 1330, the 
Florentines deprived their women 
of every ornament. But even this 


tempest blew over. Like the 
women of Flanders, of whom 
Paradin writes in the ‘ Annales 
de Bourgogne,’ when tormented 
for the same cause by Thomas 
Cornette, a fanatical Carmelite, 
they “reléverent leur cornes, et 
firent comme les lymacons, lesquels 
quand ils entendent quelque bruit 
retirent et resserrent tout bellement 
leurs cornes ; mais, le bruit passé, 
soudain ils les relévent plus grandes 
que devant.” And an occasion to 
put forth their horns anew was 
the coming of the Duke of Athens 
to Florence in 1342, when the 
French wore “such wonderfully 
different dresses,” as a contem- 
porary chronicler observes. These 
were the days when young men 
clothed themselves in such tight 
and short kilts that in order to 
put them on they had to be 
helped by another person—kilts 
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that were belted in at the waist 
by a band of leather, closed by 
a rich buckle, from which they 
appended a fancifully worked Ger- 
man purse. Their hood was joined 
on to a short mantle, and ended 
in a long peak that reached to the 
ground, and which they were able 
to wrap round their heads when 
cold. The cavaliers wore close- 
fitting jackets, with the points of 
the wrist-band, lined with miniver 
or ermine, reaching to the floor. 
Of course the women immediately 
copied this new caprice. In the 
frescoes attributed to Simone 
Memmi in Santa Maria Novella, 
we can behold these fashions, 
which had then but just come in, 
and whence we can gather a faint 
conception of the magnificent ma- 
terial employed in the making of 
these gorgeous garments. The 
pragmatical laws of dress, dating 
from 1343, which are preserved 
in the Archivio della Grascia, tell 
of splendid dresses that were se- 
questered by the rigour of the law, 
and marked by the servants of 
these unfortunate foreign officers 
chosen by the Commune to apply 
the laws, with a seal of lead, hav- 
ing on one side half a lily, and on 
the other half a cross. Here is 
the description of a forbidden 
gown which belonged to Donna 
Francesca, the wife of Landozzo 
di Uberto degli Albizi, of the 
parish of San Pietro Maggiore: 
‘A black mantle of raised cloth ; 
the ground is yellow, and over it 
are woven birds, parrots, butter- 
flies, white and red roses, and 
many figures in vermilion and 
green, with pavilions and dragons, 
and yellow and black letters and 
trees, and many other figures of 
various colours—the whole lined 
with cloth in hues of black and 
vermilion.” 

Often instead of letters they 
had whole proverbs embroidered 
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on their dresses. In those same 
archives they keep a curious doc- 
ument, telling of those unlucky 
officials who were obliged to fulfil 
a duty so ungracious—of those 
poor podesta and captains, cava- 
liers, judges, notaries, and ser- 
vants, who came to Florence from 
the Guelph cities of Lombardy and 
the Marches to hold the office of 
governors, and who had to dispute 
in their rough dialect with the 
quick tongues of the Florentine 
women and their husbands, and 
were laughed at for their pains 
by the story-tellers of the city. 
There is a tale told by Franco 
Sacchetti narrating the sufferings 
of a judge, Messer Amerigo Ame- 
righi of Pesaro, “in person most 
beautiful, and able in his science,” 
who was ordered, while Franco 
was one of the Priori, to proceed 
with solicitude to execute certain 
orders, as usual on the ornaments 
of the women. The valiant judge 
set to work, sending around nota- 
ries and servants to make the 
requisite inquisition ; but the citi- 
zens went up to the Signoria and 
said that the new podesta did his 
work so well, that never before 
had the women been so free to 
dress as they pleased as they 
were now. Here is the justifica- 
tion of the unfortunate Messer 
Amerigo :— 


“My Lords, I have studied all my 
life, and now, when I thought that I 
knew something, I find that I know 
nothing. For, looking out for these 
ornaments of your women, which, 
according to your orders, are for- 
bidden, such arguments as_ they 
brought forward in their defence I 
have never before heard, and from 
among them I should like to mention 
to youa few. There comes a woman 
with the point of her hood peaked 
and twisted round. My notary says, 
‘Tell me your name, because your 
point is peaked.’ The good woman 
takes down the point, which is fast- 


- 
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ened to the hood with a pin, and, 
holding it in her hand, says, ‘ Why, 
no; do you not see it is a wreath ?’ 
Then my man goes farther, and finds 
a woman wearing many buttons in 
front of her dress. He tells her that 
she cannot wear all those buttons, 
She answers, ‘Yes, Messere, I can 
wear these; they are not buttons, 
and if you do not believe me look 
for the hanks, and see, too, that there 
are no button-holes.’ The notary goes 
to another, who wears ermine, won- 
dering what she will have to say for 
herself. ‘You wear ermine,’ he re- 
marks, and is about to put down her 
name. The woman says, ‘ Do not put 
down my name, because these are not 
ermine. This is the fur of a suckling, 
‘What is this suckling?’ asks the 
notary ; and the woman answers, ‘ It 
is an animal.’ ” 


The notary does not insist, nor 
can the Signoria, who, remember- 
ing their own women at home, 
conclude, as they have always con- 
cluded at the Palace, by exhorting 
Messer Amerigo to let things be, 
to allow the women to pass their 
wreaths for hoods, their false but- 
tons, their suckling’s fur, and their 
belts. They do not wish perhaps 
that the judge from Pesaro should 
remember the melancholy distich 
that one of his colleagues of the 
guild of merchants had written 
on the margin of his sumptuary 
statutes :— 

‘¢ Tf there is a person you do hate, 


Send him to Florence as officer of 
State.” 


Once again one of Sacchetti’s 
stories proves itself a truthful 
historical document. The Ar- 
chivio della Grascia preserves the 
acts of the Judge of Appeal and 


Cassation. Among these proto- 
cols is one written by Giovanni 
di Piero da Lugo, notary under 
Ser Amerigo of Pesaro, officer of 
the Grascia to the Commune of 
Florence for six months, begin- 
ning from March 15, 1384. On 
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that day Amerigo issued a pro- 
clamation to recall to memory the 
punishment inflicted by the law 
against whomsoever transgressed 
the sumptuary regulations. On 
the 27th of March the inquisition 
on the part of the officials began. 
When they met a woman with two 
rings ornamented with four pearls, 
or wearing a little cap embroidered, 
or a wreath, or too many buttons 
on her dress, immediately the un- 
lucky creature was noted down as 
being in contravention, to use a 
modern phrase. The sergeant 
would go to her house with a 
summons for her to appear before 
the judge. On the day appointed 
her husband would put in an ap- 
pearance on behalf of his wife, 
who, recognising the error, paid 
the fine. These things went on 
for a good while. Later on the 
women, grown malicious, began 
those contests recounted with such 
evident gusto by the story-tellers, 
but naturally omitted in the pro- 
tocols of the notary. The inqui- 


sitions grew more rare, the sen- 
tences less frequent, and those 
husbands who appeared before the 
tribunals began to deny the guilt 
of their wives with valid argu- 


ments. One is too old to be 
capable of what is imputed to 
her, another was at home on that 
day and at that hour, a third is 
in mourning—and so forth. The 
protocol is closed with hardly a 
sentence registered, the real fact 
being that the Signory, and the 
judges above all, had given them- 
selves up as vanquished—a defeat 
that is not devoid of the suspicion 
that those officers and notaries 
chosen for this hateful magisterial 
office had allowed themselves to 
be conquered by the fire of some 
beautiful eyes and the caresses 
of some flattering voice. For in- 
side the cover of a copy of the 
pragmatic or sumptuary laws of 
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that date still extant in the Flor- 
entine archives, do not we read 
the outpourings of some enamoured 
heart which proves itself a precious 
human document embedded among 
the pedantic quibbles? This is 
how it runs :— 


‘“*The troops of merry friends, the 
songs so sweet, 
The hawks, the hounds, the wander- 
ings full of pleasure, 
Fair women temples, where for love 
my feet 
Were wont on holidays to seek my 
treasure, 
I hate them now like fire. 
thought I meet 
Where’er I go,—oh, wretched be- 
yond measure ! 
Thou dwellest far from me, my love, 
my own, 
My sovereign hope, and I am here 
alone.” 


This 


Is this not proof enough to show 
that the women had found parti- 
sans in the very bosom of the mag- 
istracy? No wonder their cause 
was won. But for a short time 
only, because periodically some 
fresh charge was made against 
feminine vanity, and other storms 
broke out. The poor women, they 
were really much _ persecuted ! 
They also encountered terrible ad- 
versaries in the moralists of the 
day, who in their tractates concern- 
ing the government of the family 
did not cease striking that note. 
Palmieri is an example of this. 
Their worst foes, however, were 
the friars, at that time invaded by 
a furious desire to purge the world 
of its sins. Fra Bernardino of 
Siena, in 1425, continued in Perugia 
those bonfires of all the worldly 
vanities that he had initiated the 
year before in Rome, making great 
havoc of false hair and other vain 
adornments, of trimming and hoods, 
of dice, cards, gaming-tables, and 
other such diabolic things, fore- 
shadowing the great fires made by 
Savonarola in Florence in 1497, 
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that proved of such evil omen 
to their instigator. Nevertheless, 
among so many foes staunch parti- 
sans were not wanting. In April 
1461, a preacher who had shouted 
in Santa Croce against the women, 
also appealed against them in the 
presence of the Signory, in the 
Consiglio dei Richiesti, where no 
less a matter was discussed than 
the absolute prohibition of all 
fashion. On this occasion Luigi 
Guicciardini, father of the great 
historian and politician, said that 
he had replied to a Milanese who 
drew evil deductions as to the 
morality of the Florentine women 
from their extravagant dress, that 
if the dress seemed immodest their 
acts were far different. 

But these sumptuary laws, re- 
touched and remanipulated every 
now and again, were less onerous 
to the women than to their hus- 
bands, whose purses had to pay 
the fines. Nor were the regula- 
tions confined to the limiting of 
personal adornment. The luxury 
and pomp permitted at weddings, 
baptisms, banquets, and funerals 
were all rigorously laid down. Thus 
the number of guests at a marriage 
could not exceed 200; the mar- 
riage-brokers had to announce be- 
forehand the names of the guests. 
The marriage portions were also 
fixed by law, as well as the nuptial 
ceremonies, The cook who pre- 
pared the wedding dinner was 
obliged to report to the officers of 
the Commune the number of dishes 
which he served. The meats might 
not be more than three ; not more 
than 7 lb. of veal; and the number 
of capons, turkeys, ducks was also 
minutely stated in the statutes. 
So also were the rites to be ob- 
served at obsequies, the number 
of wax torches that might be 
burned, the clothes the dead were 
permitted to wear, the dresses of 
those that followed them; the 
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presents permitted at baptisms: 
in short, every single little thing 
that occurred in the daily life of 
the citizens was minutely and care- 
fully regulated, and whosoever dis- 
obeyed these regulations was con- 
demned to pay a heavy fine; for 
even in those days the municipal 
government eagerly seized on every 
excuse in order to tax its citizens, 
and the study of those citizens, 
especially of those cunning mer. 
chants, was in every possible way 
to lighten to themselves by circum- 
vention the burden of these im- 
posts,—in fact, to use a phrase of 
the period, ‘to steal with honest 
licence.” ‘The Commune steals 
so much itself, I may as well steal 
from it also,” is an old saying 
quoted by Sacchetti, who laments 
the slow procedure of the Commune 
even towards those who desire to 
give up to it their goods. ‘ Every- 
body drew water for their own 
mill,” says Marchionne Stefani, 
and he too had his own mill to 
work. They all strove to defend 
themselves from these charges; 
“‘and as it always happens,” writes 
the chronicler, “‘ the heavy large 
beasts jump and break the nets.” 
Thus Francesco Datini, when deal- 
ing with those who ruled the State, 
took care of number one. In 
those years when it was necessary 
that the imposts should be levied 
ten or fifteen times a-year, on 
account of the wars fought by the 
arms of the mercenaries, and be- 
cause of the treaties of peace con- 
cluded by means of money, who- 
soever could not accomplish what 
he wanted by the aid of friend- 
ship or favours, arrived at his goal 
by cunning, like Bartolo Sona- 
glini, who, when he was about to 
be heavily taxed, used to go down 
every morning and stand on the 
threshold of his own door narrat- 
ing his evil fortunes and finan- 
cial difficulties to everybody who 
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passed by, saying, ‘‘O brother, 
Iam ruined! I must either dis- 
appear from the world or die in 
prison ;” so that when the time 
came to tax him everybody said, 
“He is impoverished and will be 
taken up for debt ;” and one said, 
“He speaks truth, for one morn- 
ing he did not even dare to come 
out of his house;” and another 
remarked, “So he said to me;” 
and, “‘ Well, if it be so, one must 
treat him as if he were poor,” was 
the universal decision. Conse- 
quently all of one accord lent to 
him as if he were a beggar or 
worse. Having thus borrowed, 
and the danger passed, Bartolo 
once more began to come out of 
his house, saying that he was 
arranging with his creditors ; and 
in this wise, with much talk, he 
freed himself of his debts, while 
many others richer than he were 
ruined. 

The times were ripening. Of 
the ancient proverbial simplicity 
amid all this great thirst for gain 
there only remained as living 
monuments a few old men greatly 
respected. Of these Velluti has 
preserved to us a graphic descrip- 
tion that is as living and vigorous 
as one of the figures painted by 
Andrea del Castagno :— 


“ Buonaccorso di Piero was a valiant 
strong patriot, and very sure in arms. 
He performed many a bold and noble 
deed, whether for his own commune 
or that of others. So many wounds 
had he received in wars and fights 
that he was disfigured by numberless 
scars. He was of good height, strong- 
limbed and well built. He lived a 
full one hundred and twenty years, 
but in the last twenty he was blind 
from old age. Although he was so 
old, his fibre was so tough that he 
could not be thrown, and by taking a 
young man by the shoulders he could 
make him sit down. He thoroughly 
understood all matters of trade, and 
did everything loyally. It was be- 
lieved that many cloths that came 
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from Milan, of which a great number 
were ordered, and which were sold 
before the bales were opened, were 
dyed here; and I heard that a certain 
agent, Giovanni del Volpe, seeing 
that the cloth sold so well, thought 
of saving for his firm by dyeing in 
a cheaper and inferior way, so that 
after a while these cloths were not so 
much sought after as before. Inquir- 
ing into the reason, it was discovered 
that it was owing to the cunning of 
Giovanni; and Buonaccorso hearing 
of this, wanted to kill him. Buonac- 
corso having lost his sight, mostly 
stopped at home. Behind his palace in 
Via Maggio there was a long balcony 
which went the length of the build- 
ing, and on this opened three rooms. 
Here he walked up and down so 
much every morning that he covered 
three or four miles. After this he 
broke his fast with no less than two 
loaves ; then at dinner he ate well, for 
he was a hearty eater; and so he 
passed his life. Now as to how he 
died: I heard my father say that 
wanting to go to the fireplace he hit 
his foot against it, and so sprained 
his ankle that he could no longer 
take his daily exercise on the balcony, 
after which he then and there declared 
himself dead. Now it happened 
that his son Filippo, my grandfather, 
took in second marriage Monna 
Gemma dei Pulci; and Buonaccorso, 
having that day chatted much, twit- 
ting his son, saying that he needed a 
wife to help him more than he did, 
and much more such talk, expressed 
a wish to go from his bed to his 
lounge ; so he called my father and 
Gerardo his grandson, and as he 
put his arms round their necks and 
shoulders to raise himself, suddenly 
by reason of his great age his life 
failed him and he died.” 


With the memory of this be- 
loved and good patriarchal image 
fresh in our minds, let us hurry on 
to the new era and the new cen- 
tury, whose glorious dawn already 
gilded the sky of literature and 
art. The preliminary signs had 
made themselves felt in the growth 
of wealth, in the enfranchisement 
from the old prejudices as well as 
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from the severe rules of the old 
way of living, in the egotistical 
tendencies which prepared the way 
for the evolution of what we 
moderns call individualism. By 
all of these signs and tokens we 
recognise the character of the men 
and the life of the Renaissance. 
The affection for a common country 
and even family was weakened by 
an acute craving for pleasure ; in- 
credulity, scepticism, and sensual- 
ity threatened to obtain the upper 
hand. After the passing away of 
the dread terrors of the plague, 
these generations must almost have 
wondered to find themselves alive. 
From the great beginning of the 
mortality of 1348 to the early 
years of the fifteenth century, the 
chroniclers register no less than 
six such epidemics, though some 
were of comparatively minor dead- 
liness. By consulting the books 
of death preserved in the archives 
of the Grascia, it is possible to as- 
certain that from the 1st of May to 
the 18th of September 1400 there 
occurred no fewer than 10,908 
deaths, of which the greater part 
were children. Of the plague of 
1348, besides the classical and 
splendid description of Boccaccio, 
we can discover vivid and sad 
records amid the family chronicles 
in the diaries and memoranda of 
the day. It must have been a 
despairing and awe-inspiring sight. 
Giovanni Morelli tells us how in 
one hour a friend or neighbour 
was laughing and joking, and the 
next he was dead. People fell 
down dead in the streets and at 
their benches; fell down dead when 
alone, without the help or comfort 
of a human being. Many went 
mad and threw themselves into 
the wells or the Arno, or from out 
their windows, driven to this by 
great sorrow or panic or fear. 
Many and many died unseen, many 
were buried before the breath had 
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left their bodies. One might see 
the cross-bearing priests who had 
gone to fetch a corpse take up two 
or three on their way to the 
church, It is calculated that in 
Florence alone two-thirds of the 
population died—that is, 18,000 
persons. Of the epidemic of 1400 
a detailed description is given in a 
letter of Ser Lapo Mazzei: “ Here 
shops are hardly open any more; 
the masters are not at their desks; 
the police, the justice is without 
superiors. No one weeps for the 
dead.” It was an awful visitation; 
children died, friends, neighbours, 
and relations fell victims; there 
was no longer any means of re- 
cording even the names of the 
dead. The number of victims 
who were struck down in the 
summer alone reached the figure 
of one hundred per day, and on 
one day in July it rose to no fewer 
than two hundred. Of the epi- 
demic of 1420, Gregorio Dati 
writes in his ‘Libro Segreto’— 
that is to say, his diary :— 


“The pestilence was in our house. 
It began with the man-servant Pic- 
cino, about 1420. Within three days 
later our slave Martha died. On the 
Ist of April my daughter Sandra, 
and on the 5th Antonia. We left the 
house and went into one opposite. 
In a few days Veronica died, Again 
we moved and went to live in Via 
Chiara. Here Vandecca and Pippa 
were taken ill, and on the Ist of 
August both went to heaven. They 
all died of the plague. Heaven help 
them !” 


Those who could, ran away to 
Arezzo, Bologna, Romagna, or 
any city or country where they 
thought they would be safe. It 
was the rule to go to any place 
where the plague had already 
been. Remedies against the mys- 
terious sickness there seemed to 
be none. Morelli lays down some 
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rules that to-day would be called 
hygienic :— 


“The pestilence of 1348 was caused 
by a terrible famine. The year be- 
fore, it happened that in Florence 
there was great hunger ; we lived on 
herbs and reeds, and very bad they 
were; all the country was full of 
people, who went about feeding on 
grass like beasts. The corpses were 
disposed of in any mode, and there 
was no help for this.” 


This chronicler counsels people 
to keep themselves in good con- 
dition ; to be careful to eat well 
and avoid damp; to spend gener- 
ously and without stint or econ- 
omy; to refrain from melancholy 
and gloom; not to think of dull 
sorrowful things; to play, ride, 
amuse themselves, be happy. 
The survivors from the scourge 
must have quickly accustomed 
themselves to the tenor of the 
new life, once the danger was over. 
One result of the plague was the 
institution of processions of ‘white 
penitents,” resembling those which 
in the previous century traversed 
all Europe under the name of 
“The Company of the Crushed.” 
Folk left their homes in crowds, 
both men and women, laymen and 
ecclesiastics, all mingling together, 
dressed in white cloaks which 
covered their faces, and wearing 
a crucifix as their badge. They 
walked in procession from place to 
place, singing lauds and suppli- 
cating J/isericordia in loud voices ; 
at night they lay in the open air, 
and only asked for bread and 
water. The people of the cities 
they visited caught their fervour, 
and went in like order to visit 
other towns. On the appearance 
of these pious pilgrims every one 
was moved to repentance; en- 
mities were laid aside, discordant 
factions were pacified, and the 
cities were filled with sanctity. 
VOL. CLIII.—NO. DCCCCXNIX. 
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Some vicious persons in Florence 
sought to profit by this agitation, 
and liberate the prisoners, but 
fortunately they were hindered. 
Francesco Datini, a merchant from 
Prato and a great benefactor to his 
town, though otherwise a man of 
dubious morality, who ill-treated 
his wife and openly preferred his 
slave in her presence, also went on 
pilgrimage in August 1399, dressed 
in white linen and _ barefooted, 
together with his family, friends, 
and neighbours. They were twelve 
in all, and had with them two 
horses and a mule. On these 
beasts they put two trunks in 
which were boxes filled with all 
manner of good things to eat— 
cheese of every kind, fresh bread 
and biscuits, plain and sweet tarts, 
and other such tit-bits of daily 
life—so much so that the beasts 
were quite overladen with the 
burden of the victuals. This pil- 
grimage lasted ten days, and went 
as far as Arezzo. Wherever they 
passed they bought eatables. This 
making of pilgrimage on _horse- 
back, well supplied with food, was 
certainly a gay and comfortable 
way of doing penance. The more 
intelligent and incredulous barely 
respected the outward forms of re- 
ligion. Datini, for example, only 
feared the upbraidings and re- 
proaches of his friend and spiritual 
mentor Ser Lapo Mazzei. Others, 
like Buonaccorso Pitti, furnish us 
with the type of a man of the 
Renaissance who had no fixed 
residence ; who wandered over the 
world tormented with inner rest- 
lessness; who gambled, lost, and 
traded ; who meddled with com- 
merce and politics, just like an 
adventurer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, like to Benvenuto Cellini, but 
without his art and with far less 
intelligence. A curious strange 
type this Pitti, who seemed as 
though bitten by a tarantula, 
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living by his wits, the intimate of 
Charles VI., of dukes and princes, 
who for a wager with the girl he 
loved rode straight away to Rome 
without stopping ; a great dancer, 
an inveterate gambler, a brave and 
loyal cavalier, who in time rose to 
the highest offices. Burckhardt 
calls him a forerunner of Casa- 
nova; like him, journeying contin- 
ually in the quality of merchant 
and political agent, diplomat and 
professional gambler, finding com- 
petitors only among princes like 
the Dukes of Brabant, Bavaria, 
and Savoy. This was the father 
of that Lucca Pitti who in riches 
and magnificence rivalled the 
Medici, and tried in all things to 
vie with Cosimo. 

The merchants, grown immeas- 
urably rich, thanks to their 
traflic, their journeys, their visits 
to the factories established in all 
the commercial centres and ports 
of Europe, had developed into 
bankers and money-lenders, feel- 
ing the times to be ripe when they 
could tranquilly enjoy the fruits 
of their exertions. Florence, like 
a lovely prosperous maiden of 
good parts and abundant dowry, 
the factions quieted that had quar- 
relled concerning her, closed her 
eyes under the shade of the 
Medicean laurels, dazzled by the 
magnificence with which, woman- 
like, she had allowed herself to be 
conquered. Now that the family 
had acquired property, they sought 
to found houses, they looked out 
for suitable marriages, which were 
discussed as though they were 
political alliances. Alessandra 
Macinghi degli Strozzi went to 
mass every morning in Santa 
Reparata to sit behind the girls 
whom she would like her son 
Filippo to marry, and with the 
eye of a future mother-in-law 
studied, examined, criticised, and 
wrote about them to her son as 
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though the matter in hand were a 
bargain about a horse. It is true 
that Alessandra, to our mind, 
has been too much exalted and 
praised ; she must have had the 
heart of a merchant, not that of 
a woman. That she laid hands 
upon her slaves she frankly con- 
fesses herself. This, however, was 
the custom of the day ; it was per- 
haps easy to lose one’s temper with 
those Russians and Tartars. But 
concerning her charity, we have 
stumbled on a curious document. 
It regards two old people, only 
survivors of a family of labourers, 
* Piero and Monna Cilia are both 
alive and infirm. I have over- 
flowed the field for next year, and 
as I must put it in order, these 
two old people, if they do not die, 
must go and beg. Heaven will 
provide.” Nor is this a passing 
thought; it was a firm resolve. 
In a letter written a few months 
later we read: “Piero is still 
alive” (Heaven had already pro- 
vided for Monna Cilia, it seems), 
“so he must put up with it and 
go away and beg. It would be 
best, of course, if Heaven would 
take him.” Evidently it was not 
possible to combine good farming 
with a good heart, and this little 
incident probably reflects very 
truly the sentiments of the age in 
which they were uttered. 

But some of those who had in- 
creased and multiplied their means 
showed nobler sentiments and finer 
feclings. In Giovanni Rucellai 
we see the perfect type of the 
Florentine who appreciated the 
dignity of the new state in which 
fortune had placed him; for not 
only had he the gift of making 
money, he also understood how to 
spend it well, no less a virtue. 

“1 think,” he writes in his 2 
baldone, “that it has brought me 
more honour to have spent well 
than earned well, and_ brought 
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more contentment to my spirit, 
especially the work that I have 
done in my house.” He thanks 
Heaven for having made him “a 


rational being—a Christian and not 


a Turk, Moor, or Tartar; and for 
having been born in Italy, which 
is the most worthy and noble por- 
tion of Christendom, and in the 
province of Tuscany, which is the 
most highly respected amid the 
provinces of Italy, and, above all, 
in the city of Florence, reputed 
the noblest and most beautiful 
city, not only in Christendom, but 
in the whole universal world ; and 
finally, for living in the present 
age, held to be, by those who 
know, the greatest that our city 
has ever seen since it was founded, 
as well as for living in the time of 
the magnificent citizen Cosimo dei 
Medici.” He also expresses his 
gratitude to Heaven for having 
granted him the favour of becom- 
ing allied to this great man, 
through the marriage of his son 
Bernardo with Nannina, daughter 
of Piero and niece of Cosimo—a 
splendid connection, of which Ru- 
cellai was justly proud. 

In those days, without fear of 
the sumptuary laws now fallen 
into disuse, Florence celebrated the 
nuptial feast of her great families 
with all the splendour she could 
muster. The wedding of Baccio 
Adimari and Lisa Ricasoli, which 
took place in 1420, is represented 
in a well-known old picture that 
hangs in the Florentine Academy 
of Fine Arts. We see the happy 
couple and their friends dancing 
to the accompaniment of trumpets 
and fifes under a striped awning 
of variegated colours. This mar- 
riage, and that of the Rucellai and 
Medici, furnish us with a graphic 
picture of life in those days. For- 
tunately, too, the great old man, 
in his zibaldone, has embalmed a 
record of the latter festivity in a 
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description full of loving remem- 
brance, which has become a pre- 
cious document for the student of 
the manners and customs of the 
day. Gilded by the flaming sun 
of June, green festoons swung 
proudly across the street which 
was the scene of the wedding, 
festoons that brought into high 
relief the shields which orna- 
mented the house - fronts, and 
which were quartered half with 
the arms of the Medici, and half 
with those of the Rucellai. The 
rude stones of the palace facade, 
which Giovanni Rucellai’s gen- 
erosity had caused him to rebuild 
some years before, choosing as its 
architect Leon Battista Alberti, 
acquired a new aspect thus decked 
with bright awnings and festoons 
that hung from the Doric pilasters 
of the first floor, and over the 
Corinthian pilasters of the second 
and third. Opposite the palace, 
in the little piazza in front of the 
Loggia, had been erected a plat- 
form in the shape of a triangle ; 
this was covered over to defend it 
from the sun by a canopy of blue 
cloth adorned with wreaths, be- 
tween which peeped the freshest 
roses. Below on the wooden 
planks were laid tapestries, and 
precious tapestries also covered 
the benches placed round for the 
convenience of those who waited. 
The ends of the great blue velar- 
ium hung down here and there to 
the ground like to aerial columns. 
On one side of that great tent 
there was a large sideboard on 
which glittered silver vessels and 
dishes wrought by the best gold 
and silver smiths in Florence. The 
richness of these adornments pre- 
saged the magnificence of the ban- 
quet that was preparing. The 
kitchen had been placed in the 
street by the side of the palace, 
where, counting cooks and under- 
lings, fifty persons were at work. 
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The noise was great; Via della 
Vigna was crowded with people 
from one end to the other. The 
men who had decked the facade 
were succeeded by the servants 
who carried the presents from 
friends, clients, and _ relations; 
peasants, gardeners, and _ shop- 
people brought victuals; pipers 
and trumpeters were preparing 
their music, and the young cav- 
aliers were making ready for the 
tilts. That Sunday, June 8, 1460, 
soon after dawn, the crowd began 
to arrive from all sides at the 
palace where the wedding was to 
take place. There also came, wel- 
come and promising sight to the 
curious, quartered bullocks, casks 
of Greek wine, and as many ca- 
pons as could hang on a staff borne 
on the shoulders of two stout 
peasants; bars of buffalo-cheese, 
turkeys in pairs, barrels of ordi- 
nary wine and choice sweet wine, 
baskets full of pomegranates, ham- 
pers of large sea-fish, crates of little 
silver-scaled fish from the Arno, 
birds, hares, cream-cheese packed 
in fresh green rushes, baskets full 
of sweetmeats, tarts, and other 
delicate confectionery prepared by 
the fair hands of some gentle nun. 
There advanced slowly, shaking 
its leafy head as it stood om the 
cart drawn by panting oxen, a 
splendid olive-tree from Carmi- 
gnano, as well as young oaks pro- 
cured from the Villa at Sesto, 
not to mention the flowers that 
glad season gave in such _pro- 
fusion. The presents worthy of 
those who sent them enhanced 
the magnificence of the feast, tes- 
tifying to the love and reverence 
the donors bore towards these 
two illustrious families about to 
be allied by these nuptials. Thus 
by this marriage old Giovanni 
Rucellai did away with all sus- 
picion of being an enemy to the 
Medici faction, which had grown 
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stronger in Florence since the 
exile of Cosimo. It was a con- 
nection planned with much judg- 
ment, and which brought as much 
honour to his family as the facade 
of Santa Maria Novella which he 
caused Alberti to build, the chapel 
of San Pancrazio, the Palace, and 
the beautiful Corinthian Loggia in 
Via della Vigna. That majestic 
old man, with high open forehead, 
aquiline nose, piercing blue eyes 
that still look out at us from 
an old portrait, had a subtle wit. 
His thick black hair fell in close 
curls on to his shoulders, a long 
wavy beard rested on his breast, 
preserving a few gold threads 
mixed with the grey of years; 
his fresh colouring denotes a vig- 
orous old age. We see him seated 
in a large arm-chair covered with 
fringed crimson velvet embossed 
with gold. He wears a dark- 
green tunic covered by a purple 
gown with turnovers of crimson 
velvet; his upward-looking eyes 
have a far-away gaze, as though 
he were thinking of things not 
of this world. The right hand, 
adorned with a ring set with a 
large diamond, rests heavily on 
the arm of the chair; the left, 
which is open, points to a hand- 
somely bound MS., the title of 
which is ‘ Delle Antichita.’ Be- 
side it are a few open letters with 
the address, “To the Lllustrissi- 
mo Signor Giovanni Rucellai.” 
Behind a dark curtain against a 
blue background are painted with 
much care and diligence the works 
he had executed in stone and 
marble, the front of Santa Maria 
Novella, the chapel of San Pan- 
crazio, the Palace, and the Loggia. 
Thus the picture sums up both the 
man and his glory, the rich mer- 
chant who had become related to 
Cosimo di Giovanni dei Medici. 
Giovanna dei Medici came to 
her wedding accompanied, as was 
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the custom, by four cavaliers 
chosen from among the elders of 
the city—Messer Manno Tempe- 
rani, Messer Carlo Pandolfini, 
Messer Giovannozzo Pitti, and 
Messer Tommaso Soderini. “TI 
will come” was written on certain 
cards which were hung on the 
benches covered with arras and 
laced under the gay pavilion; 
and the bride did come, and on 
that platform, made soft with rich 
carpets, the guests danced and 
played, waiting for the dinners 
and suppers. There came to the 
wedding fifty gentlewomen richly 
dressed, and fifty gentle youths in 
beautiful costumes. The gaieties 
lasted from Sunday morning to 
Tuesday evening, and there were 
meals twice a-day. Usually there 
were asked to each meal fifty per- 
sons, including relations, friends, 
and the chief citizens: so that at 
the first table there were, count- 
ing the women and girls of the 
house, trumpeters and pipers, 
about 170 persons; at the second 
and third tables—the so-called 
low tables—there sat a large num- 
ber of persons. At one meal they 
amounted to 500. The dishes, 
those prescribed by custom, were 
exquisite and abundant. On Sun- 
day morning they had boiled ca- 
pons and tongue, a roast of meat, 
and another of small chickens 
garnished with sugar and _ rose- 
water; in the evening galantine, 
roast-meat, and chickens with 
fritters. Monday morning, blanc- 
manger, boiled capons with sau- 
sages and roast-chickens; in the 
evening the usual courses, with 
tarts of sugar and almonds. On 
Tuesday morning, roast-meat and 
quails; in the evening the usual 
roast and galantine. At the re- 
freshments there appeared twenty 
confectioners, who distributed a 
profusion of caramels made of 
pine-seeds, The expenses of these 
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banquets amounted to above 
150,000 francs—an immense sum 
in those days. There had been 
bought 70 bushels of bread, 2800 
white loaves, 4000 wafers, 50 bar- 
rels of sweet white wine, 1500 pair 
of poultry, 1500 eggs, 4 calves, 
20 large basins of galantine; 12 
cataste of wood were burnt in the 
kitchen - fires. Verily it seemed 
the reign of abundance. On Tues- 
day evening some cavaliers in- 
vited to the wedding performed 
jousts, moving from the Rucellai 
Palace up to the Tornaquinci, and 
afterwards in the Via Larga under 
the Medici Palace. The bride 
received from her different rela- 
tions no fewer than twenty rings, 
and six more from the bridegroom 
—two when he fetched her, two 
for the espousals, and two on the 
morning they exchanged rings. 
From Bernardo she received 100 
florins, and some other coin, with 
which she made herself two hand- 
some dresses, one of white velvet 
richly trimmed with pearls, silk, 
and gold, with open sleeves lined 
with pure white fur ; one of zetani, 
a stuff of very thick silk, trimmed 
with pearls, and the sleeves lined 
with ermine. She had also a 
gown of white damask, brocaded 
with gold flowers, the sleeves 
trimmed with pearls; another of 
silk with crimson, gold, and broca- 
ded sleeves, besides other dresses 
and over-dresses, so-called giornee. 
Among the jewels given her 
was a rich necklet of diamonds, 
rubies, and pearls, which was 
worth 100,000 gold florins, a pin 
for her hair, a necklace of pearls 
with a large pointed diamond, a 
hood embroidered with pearls, a 
net for her hair, also worked with 
pearls. The dowry, which to-day 
would seem modest, was 60,000 
francs, including the trousseau, in 
which was included a pair of 
chests, with richly worked edges, 
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and several long dresses of differ- 
ent shapes for everyday wear, 
made of fine stuffs embroidered, 
also a lawn shift fashioned out of 
material that came from Rheims, 
a hood of crimson cloth wrought 
with pearls, two caps with silver, 
pearls, and diamonds, a little il- 
luminated missal with silver clasps, 
and an infant Jesus in wax wear- 
ing a damask dress trimmed with 
pearls. Besides this there was 
cloth in the piece, satins, velvets, 
and damasks, embroidered cush- 
ions, belts, purses, thimbles, needle- 
cases, ivory combs, four pairs of 
gloves, a Milanese hat with fringe, 
eight pairs of stockings, three 
mirrors, a basin and ewer of enam- 
elled silver, an embroidered fan, 
and many other things specified 
in detail. 

Three years after, in June 1469, 
was celebrated with true princely 
prodigality the marriage of Lo- 
renzo dei Medici and Clarice Or- 
sini, which proved a public feast, 
a true carnival. “Tu, felix Flor- 
entia, nube.” We will not stop to 
describe it, though there is ample 
information about it to be found 
in the account which Piero Parenti 
sent to his maternal uncle Filippo 
di Matteo Strozzi, then living at 
Naples, the founder of the beau- 
tiful Strozzi Palace in Florence, 
that monument to the greatness 
of the family. These banquets, 
with their magnificence, em- 
barrassed many of the gentle- 
women invited to them, for they 
were bound to appear in dresses 
that would do honour to the 
dignity of their families, in robes 
and gowns of costly brocade and 
damask. Hence Filippo Strozzi’s 
wife, the lovely and good Fiam- 
metta Adimari, a careful woman, 
took occasion of her husband’s 
absence to feign illness, in order 
not to be present at the feast. 
We will follow her example, and 
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search instead in contemporary 
documents for some signs of in- 
timate domestic life, that grew 
more rare amid so much public 
show. 

It is pleasant to find this in the 
little letters that the son of that 
bride and bridegroom, Piero dei 
Medici, wrote to his father when 
away from home, he being left to 
the care of his pedagogue Messer 
Agnolo Poliziano. Much may be 
forgiven to Piero dei Medici for 
the sake of these infantine letters, 
written with the unsteady hand 
of a five-year-old child, in which 
appeared his first weak efforts at 
Latin, which his master did not 
correct. In 1476, then barely 
five, he wrote from the Villa to 
his grandmother Lucrezia Torna- 
buoni, with the petulance of an 
overpetted, spoiled child: ‘Send 
us some more figs, I mean those 
very ripe ones, and send us some 
peaches with their kernels, and 
other of those things which you 
know we like, sweetmeats and 
tarts and some such little things.” 

In 1478 he tells his father that 
he has already learned many verses 
of Virgil, “and I know the first 
book of Teodoro by heart, and I 
think I understand it ;” he means 
Teodoro Gaza’s Greek Grammar; 
“and the master makes me de- 
cline, and examines me every day.” 
The year after, he writes more 
easily: “I wish you would send 
me some of the best setters that 
there are. I don’t want anything 
else. The company here, every- 
body, specially desires to be re- 
membered to you, and so do I. 
I pray you to be careful of the 
pestilence, and to bear us in mind, 
because we are little, and have 
need of you.” Another time, after 
a while, he makes use of his Latin 
to ask for bigger favours. ‘“ That 
little horse has not yet made 
its appearance” (“ Nondum venit 
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equulus ille, magnifice pater”) ; 
and he already begins to take a 
high tone with his younger brothers 
and sisters. ‘Guglielmo thinks 
of nothing else but laughter; Lu- 
crezia sews, sings, and reads; Mad- 
dalena knocks her head against 
the wall without hurting herself ; 
Lucia already says a few things ; 
Contessina makes a great noise 
all over the house.” Then he adds, 
“To give a tone to my letters I 
have always written them in Latin, 
and yet I have not had the little 
horse you promised me, so that 
everybody laughs at me.” 
Nevertheless the little horse did 
not come. “I am afraid some- 
thing must have happened to the 
horse, because if it had been all 
right you would have sent it to 
me as you promised. If in case 
that one cannot come, please send 
me another.” At last the horse 
arrived, and a letter full of thanks 
and promises of good behaviour 
closes this childish correspondence. 
But the curious sketch of 
Medicean domestic life, which 
has’ the country for background, 
and for stage one of those villas 
to which they loved to retreat to 
forget a while political vexations, 
brings before us another aspect of 
the time—that desire for country 
quiet, the love for the villa, and 
the sentiment for nature, which are 
distinguishing characteristics of 
the men of the Renaissance. We 
already see signs of this in Ser 
Lapo Mazzei, who used to go to 
Grignano to attend the harvests 
and the vintage, and who trimmed 
his own vines. Buonaccorso Pitti, 
like Petrarch, loved to count the 
trees in his garden; Rucellai was 
prouder of his villa at Quaracchi, 
of which he gives us a more loving 
description than of his splendid 
palace ; Pandolfini, or the compiler 
of ‘The Government of the Family,’ 
sang the praises of country-life ; 


Poliziano wrote a short essay on 
the theme for his pupils to turn 
into Latin, and on the background 
of a flowery landscape he painted 
the image of the beautiful Si- 
monetta Cattaneo. Lorenzo dei 
Medici, even in the midst of his 
greatness as governor, almost 
prince, knew how to retain a 
certain benevolent kindness that 
was quite homely and Florentine ; 
nor did he dislike to mingle with 
the people at the hostelry of Porta 
San Gallo. Here he celebrated 
the beauties of the rustic maiden 
Nencia, and he ever retained a 
certain middle-class sobriety. 
Borghini tells us that Francesco 
Cibo at the marriage of his 
daughter was treated by Lorenzo 
with great simplicity and even 
parsimony, while his companions, 
Roman cavaliers and barons, were 
received sumptuously. The Mag- 
nifico explained this attitude by 
saying reassuringly, “These lords 
I honour as guests and strangers ; 
you instead I treat like one of the 
family.” He gave audience to his 
clients in the streets, by his own 
fireside, or walking in a friendly 
manner about the streets of 
Florence. Florentine to the very 
core, he did not dislike to appear 
facetious. At Pisa, seeing a pupil 
who squinted, he said that he 
would be the best in the class, 
Being asked why, “ Because,” he 
answered, “he will read at once 
both pages of the book, and so will 
learn double.” Still, under this 
simple appearance were nurtured 
the designs of a cunning politician, 
who, as Vettori writes, “By in- 
ducing the citizens to devote them- 
selves to art and pleasure, to the 
protection of artists of every de- 
scription, he caused them to become 
the instruments of his future 
power.” Under the Medicean rule 
up rose palaces and convents, in 
which antiquities, works of art, 
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and costly MSS. were accumulated. 
In the gardens artists gathered 
together, to the supper- parties 
came poets and philosophers, jousts 
and tournaments succeeded each 
other, poetical concourses vied with 
these feasts, the political clients of 
the palace were reinforced by the 
great artists from the humble 
shops. Savonarola, who guessed 
the secret thoughts of the tyrant, 
said, ‘‘ He occupies the people with 
tournaments and feasts that they 
may think of themselves and not 
of him.” 

Florence in those times beheld 
new customs come to life, and lis- 
tened to many kinds of poetry, 
from the triumphs and masquer- 
ades in the streets to the Platonic 
banquets at Careggi, from Carnival 
songs and sweet ballads to country- 
dances and sacred representations. 
The thoughtless gaiety, and the 
ease with which both spiritual and 
material desires were gratified, 
seemed to compensate the people 
for their diminished liberty. The 
gratified city, which had now for so 
long resounded with lively festive 
clamour, gaily welcomed the great 
Medicean Carnival with its sump- 
tuous banquets, its processions 
directed by famous artists, and 
ordered by the brotherhoods of 
the different quarters. Renascent 
paganism invaded the religious 
feasts and transformed these pro- 
cessions for its own end, “In 
Carnival,” says Cambi, sadly, “the 
city was made to seem happy and 
well-to-do.” Folk danced in the 
New Market, and in the Piazza della 
Signoria were held shows of wild 
beasts, when sometimes the lions 
were let loose, in the hope that 
some terrible scene might take 
place. But the Florentine lion 
was so tame, so humble, that it 
proved as quiet as a lamb. In 
front of the Medici Palace in Via 
Larga, jonglewrs came in crowds to 
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celebrate the triumphs of love, 
For the arrival of Franceschino 
Cibo, lately married to Maddalena, 
daughter of Lorenzo il Magnifico, 
there were shows in all the shops, 
pretty and rich things, stuffs and 
brocade, jewels, pearls, and silver 
plate, articles of wonderful and 
surprising beauty. On St John’s 
Day was performed a_ beautiful 
spectacle of clouds and spirits, cars 
and other fairy edifices, popular 
contrivances to pass the time, be- 
sides all the other gaieties of the 
season. Magnificent races were 
held; the tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio was red amid the crack- 
ling of the fireworks. On the 
occasion of the coming of orators 
or at the creation of knights, the 
noble Signoria was wont to hold 
solemn ceremonies, of which we 
find record in the book of Francesco 
Filarete, herald to the Republic. 
In 1491, on St John’s Day, 
Lorenzo had set up fifteen erec- 
tions representing the triumph of 
Paolo Emilio after his return from 
Macedonia, when he bore with him 
so much treasure that for many 
years the Romans were free from 
taxes. It seemed as though the 
golden age had come back. The 
Medicean jousts which had in- 
spired Poliziano’s muse stimulat- 
ed the other citizens to commit 
mad extravagances. Benedetto 
Salutati, nephew of Messer Coluc- 
cio, for the tournament of 1467 
put on the housings, head-gear, and 
other trappings of two horses 170 
lb. of fine silver, which he caused 
to be beautifully worked by the 
hand of Antonio Pollajolo ; and 
around the robes of the sergeants 
he strung 30 lb. of pearls, the 
greater part of which were of im- 
mense value. Florence beautified 
itself with splendid palaces ; Filippo 
Strozzi, on the 6th of August 1489, 
laid the foundation of his stately 
pile ; and Guglielmo Gondi a short 
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time after followed his example. 
The people were proud of these 
new buildings ; and good Tribaldo 
dei Rossi asked his wife Nannina 
to send him his two children newly 
dressed, that he might take them 
to see the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Strozzi Palace. “I 
took,” he writes, “Guarnieri in 
my arms, and told him to look 
down there. I gave him a coin 
with a lily to throw down, also a 
bunch of little damask roses which 
I had in my hand. [I said, ‘ Will 
you remember this?’ He said, 
‘Yes.’ Thechildren came with our 
servant Rita; and Guarnieri, who 
was on that day just four years old, 
had a new cloak made by Nannina 
of shot green-and- yellow silk.” 
The children as well as the older 
citizens must have been struck by 
the surprising marvels which the 
Medicean magnificence displayed 
for their benefit. Every day some 


new and singular thing occurred 
—princely jousts and processions, 


magnificent feasts. De Rossi, a 
simple chronicler, has kept for us 
a record of these events. In 
1488 there came to Florence as a 
present from the Sultan of Baby: 
lonia to Lorenzo a giraffe, which 
was seven braccias high, led by 
two Turks. Great curiosity was 
awakened in every one, even in 
the nuns, so that it was needful 
to send the strange beast around 
to the convents to be inspected. 
“It eats everything, poking its 
head into every peasant’s basket, 
and would take an apple from a 
child’s hand, so gentle is it. It 
died on the 2d of January 1489, 
and everybody lamented it, for it 
was such a beautiful animal.” 
Suddenly, quite suddenly, this 
easy mirthful life, this dazzling 
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splendour of art and poetry, this 
thoughtless gaiety, was extin- 
guished sadly and gloomily. <A 
tempest murmured in the dis- 
tance. The proud Dominican 
shut up in his monastery of San 
Marco, far from the uproar of the 
Carnival, threatened resuscitated 
paganism with celestial anger. 
On the 8th of April 1492 there 
fell like a public calamity the 
news that Lorenzo dei Medici was 
dead. “The splendour, not of 
Tuscany only, but of the whole 
of Italy, has disappeared,” writes 
Dei. ‘‘The company of the Magi 
laid the body in the sacristy of 
San Lorenzo, and the day after 
the funeral services took place 
without pomp, as is the custom 
for nobles, but simply, devoid of 
hangings and canopies, with three 
orders of friars and only one 
of priests. For no matter how 
pompous the ceremony might 
have been, it would always have 
proved too mean for so great a 
man.” 

Thus with lugubrious obsequies 
in the chill twilight of the Lau- 
rentian sepulchre, with the re- 
mains of the Magnifico were laid 
to rest the memories of a whole 
age radiant with youth and 
glory. With Lorenzo there dis- 
appeared the world of the Re- 
naissance, for but a little time 
after Tribaldo de Rossi writes: 
“A letter has come to the Si- 
gnoria saying that certain youths 
gone out in sailing-ships have 
arrived at an immense island, to 
which never before have any 
people sailed, which is inhabited 
by men and women all naked.” 

A new world had been dis- 
covered. 

Guipo Braet. 
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CHAPTER X.—MRS FOSSEBRAYE’S DINNER-PARTY. 


In our litany for social salvation 
there ought certainly to be a peti- 
tion for deliverance from dinner- 
parties with a purpose. We have 
become aroused to the danger of 
novels ‘‘ with a purpose,” and have 
learnt to discriminate and avoid 
them accordingly, unless the pur- 
pose happen to be our own purpose. 
Unfortunately, we have not such 
general landmarks to guide us in 
the case of invitations to dinner, 
and have therefore the more need 
to refer our ways to tlie divinities 
that regulate the unseen. Mr A 
asks you to dinner, and before the 
fish has been removed you are 
made to feel that the entertain- 
ment has been arranged in order 
that Mr B may become acquainted 
with Mr C; or that the long-stand- 
ing differences between Mr D and 
Mr E may be arranged ; or that 
the foundation of a future match 
may be laid between the impecu- 
nious: Mr F and the young and 
wealthy widow G. You find out 
this, we say, and become con- 
scious of the fact that you have 
been asked there to occupy a 
chair, and handle a knife and fork 
—to assist at a function, in fact— 
and to carry on just as much con- 
versation as will make sufficient 
by-play to cover the proper gb- 
ject of the party. But when such 
a feeling pervades a dinner-table, 
the gathering can seldom be a gen- 
eral success, however satisfactorily 
the business of the petit comité may 
have been arranged; and you go 
away with sensations very much 
the same as if the claret had been 
corked, or the ragowts had had a 
relish of garlic in them. 

It must be owned that the 


Fossebrayes’ dinner-party was ar- 
ranged with a sinister intention of 
this sort; but the guilt attached 
itself mainly to the husband. It 
was George who had suggested 
the dinner, and who selected the 
guests, and who had overruled 
all his wife’s recommendations 
that seemed to him incompatible 
with the object he had in view, 
Brancepeth, he had told her, de. 
sired for the present to live in 
retirement ; but he also wished it 
to be seen that he was not afraid 
to show himself in  LEarlsport 
society; and so George Fosse- 
braye had endeavoured to get to- 
gether a few representative people 
of the place, whose opinions would 
be likely to have influence in 
checking the gossip and curiosity 
that his friend’s return had excit- 
ed; and he had carefully avoided 
asking all those whose previous 
intimacy with the banker’s son 
might give them an excuse for 
fastening themselves upon him 
afterwards. He thought he had 
succeeded in arranging this to per- 
fection. And now, at the end, 
his wife had invited that unlucky 
Cloete Sparshott, whom of all 
others it would be most awkward 
for Brancepeth to meet. 

First came Mr and Mrs Alder- 
man Hanmer,—the alderman tall, 


‘thin, and dignified - looking ; his 


wife stout and florid, vulgar and 
good-natured. The alderman pro- 
fessed to despise the parish politics 
of Earlsport, and deplored the fate 
which associated him at the coun- 
cil board with men who were inno- 
cent of “h’s,” and unconscious of 
the concord which should subsist 
between nominatives and_ their 
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verbs; but he was at heart fully 
sensible of the advantages of his 
municipal dignity, and quite con- 
tent to bear the weight of the 
mayor’s chain when the time came 
for him to assume it. As for Mrs 
Hanmer, she would rather have 
seen her husband Mayor of Earls- 
port than Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. She comprehend- 
ed the advantages she would derive 
from the former dignity, and had 
very hazy conceptions about what 
was implied in the latter. 

“Mr and Mrs Challoner.” Mr 
Challoner is a solicitor with a 
practice very inferior to that of 
Messrs Fossebraye & Mold; but 
his wife is rich, and they go much 
into the society of the place, where 
Mrs Challoner has a good deal to 
say for herself and about others as 
well. George is on friendly terms 


with Challoner, as a man in the 
same profession of whom he has 
no need to be jealous; but it was 
probably Mrs Challoner’s opinions 


that he has had in view in asking 
them to dinner. 

“The Rev. Mr _ Eastwicke,” 
“Colonel and Mrs Ogle and Miss 
Ogle,” followed in rapid succes- 
sion. Of Mr Eastwicke it need 
only be said that he was the in- 
cumbent of St Swithin’s, a newly 
built and fashionable church of 
high tendencies, which scandal- 
ised sound Protestants and at- 
tracted a large congregation of 
ladies, and which also was the 
chosen place of worship of the 
Fossebrayes, George thinking that 
religion was a matter in which 
wives ought to have their own way, 
although he was not very enthusi- 
astic about principles, and not very 
inquisitive about the purposes to 
which his liberal subscriptions 
were applied. 

The Ogles were a family of the 
highest standing in Earlsport. 
They visited at Elsedale Castle on 
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the rare occasions when the Ear] 
was there; they dined at the 
Court on the still rarer occasions 
when Lord Earlsfield was inclined 
to show hospitality to his neigh- 
bours ; but for all this they were 
not too proud to mix with the 
townspeople, and take their share 
of a good dinner when they could 
honestly come by it. They were 
asked everywhere and went every- 
where; and George Fossebraye 
felt that it would be half the 
battle for his friend to have the 
Ogles’ good word on his side. 

“ Miss Sparshott.” Cloete made 
her appearance looking rather 
flushed and startled at the appear- 
ance of company for whose presence 
she had not been prepared, but 
with a maidenly dignity that held 
its own for her wherever she went. 
Her dress was a simple gown, and 
so different in appearance from the 
robes of Mrs Challoner or Mrs 
Fossebraye that even one who was 
not a connoisseur might safely 
have concluded that it must be 
old-fashioned; but her graceful 
carriage and fresh beauty were 
sufficiently striking to keep men’s 
thoughts from straying to her 
costume, whatever might be its 
effect upon the ladies. 

Mrs Fossebraye kissed her 
cousin, and George hastened to 
show that he retained no remem- 
brance of his late disappointment, 
as he seated Cloete between his 
wife and Mr Mold. 

“You'll take Miss Sparshott 
down to dinner, Mold,” he whis- 
pered, and Mr Mold assented, well 
pleased, for he liked pretty women, 
and had always signified his special 
admiration of Cloete by violent 
visual distortions whenever he en- 
countered her. It had more than 
once occurred to Mr Mold that 
Cloete might without much diffi- 
culty be converted into Mrs Mold. 
She was so poor that she could 
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not afford to be particular; and 
various business transactions which 
had taken place between himself 
and the doctor gave him, he con- 
sidered, a right to count upon the 
latter’s influence in his behalf. 

But the guest of the evening 
was yet to arrive, and all except 
poor innocent Cloete felt the awk- 
wardness of expectation. ‘There 
is every appearance of an early 
summer,” said Colonel Ogle to Mrs 
Fossebraye, by way of breaking 
silence, although he had already 
made the same remark twice since 
he entered the room. 

“ We expect Mr Stephen Brance- 
peth to-night,” said George in a 
low tone to Cloete, thinking that 
it would not be altogether kind or 
prudent to allow her to be taken 
aback by that gentleman’s entrance. 
No third party heard the warning, 
for Mr Mold was just then telling 
MrChalloner how wrong the county 
court judge had been in the case 
of the Hundred of Clifton against 
Wrigham, and how indefeasible 
in his, Mr Mold’s, opinion had 
been the case which Mr Challoner 
had made out on behalf of the 
Hundred. 

“What's that you are saying 
about Clifton and Wrigham ?” 
broke in Mr Fossebraye in a much 
louder tone than was at all neces- 
sary; but the interruption had the 
effect which he intended, and drew 
the eyes of the company from 
Cloete to Messrs Challoner and 
Mold, and while they were en- 
deavouring to discover if there 
was any point of general interest 
in the controversy of Clifton and 
Wrigham, Stephen Brancepeth 
walked into the room. 

It came all so sudden that 
Cloete had scarcely time to think 
of the embarrassment which she 
felt ought to belong to her posi- 
tion. Old recollections crowded 
upon her with bewildering rapidity, 
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and struggled with her endeavours 
to think only of the present and 
what lay before her. Old times 
came back to her, old meetings 
and partings rose up thick and 
fast in her memory; the remem. 
brance of old love—love that had 
never died out—strove hard to get 
the mastery over her. And over 
all lay the great shadow of their 
last despairing farewell, the words 
of which now seemed te ring in 
her ears—‘‘I may never be able 
to marry you, Cloete, but I shall 
never be able to forget you.” He 
was in the room ; he had seen her; 
of so much she was conscious; 
and she could hear his voice 
speaking to their hostess. He 
was making mere commonplace 
replies to Mrs Fossebraye’s wel- 
come back to Earlsport, but to 
Cloete it seemed that he was 
saying to her ear alone, “I may 
never be able to marry you, Cloete, 
but I shall never be able to for- 
get you.” Her head swam, and 
she looked wildly round her, until 
she caught Mrs Alderman Han- 
mer’s eye fixed searchingly upon 
her, and then she became herself. 
Weak as she felt, she was deter- 
mined no one should see it. The 
ladies of Earlsport should never 
have grounds for saying that she 
could not keep her feelings from 
showing themselves before them. 
She turned round, and with a 
firmly set face, and her fan clenched 
in her hand, began to talk to Mr 
Mold upon indifferent subjects of 
conversation. 

There was no one now to wait 
for but Miss Cathcart, who was 
always late, and whose arrival the 
butler had been instructed to 
regard as a safe signal for the 
announcement of dinner. Miss 
Cathcart was Madge Fossebraye’s 
aunt, but not so many years older 
as to feel sufficient pride in this 
relationship. She was nearer forty 
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than thirty, but she was fair, full, 
and sleek, and looked well under 
her age. That Miss Cathcart 
would marry some day-was always 
considered to be within the bounds 
of possibility ; and she was held 
in high estimation among those 
gentlemen of Earlsport and the 
neighbourhood who had lost their 
wives, or those who, having worn 
the edge off the pleasures of bach- 
elor life, were looking forward 
with resignation to making them- 
selves rangés. Squire Horseley 
even had been heard to declare 
that he only waited for the time 
when a crown-piece would no 
longer cover his baldness as a 
warning that he must marry her 
himself. She was, however, incu- 
rably deaf, and, as Mrs Fossebraye 
said, no gentleman would dare to 
make love to her within a quarter 
of a mile of a human habitation. 

“T ought to have gone to sit 
with old Mrs Colepepper, my 
dear,” she said to Mrs Fossebraye 
in an aside intended to be a whis- 
per, but which was distinctly 
audible to every one in the room ; 
“but I was dying to see Mr 
Brancepeth, of whom we have all 
been talking so much. And you 
have got Cloete here too. So 
considerate.” 

The gentleman in question was 
just then saying that he was very 
glad to meet Miss Sparshott again, 
and that he trusted the doctor was 
quite well. He was very well, 
Cloete had replied ; but it seemed 
to her as if Brancepeth had again 
repeated the haunting words, “I 
may never be able to marry you, 
Cloete, but I shall never be able 
to forget you.” 

At dinner Cloete found herself 
between Mr Mold and Mr East- 
wicke, while Mr Brancepeth was 
away at the other end of the table 
flanked by the hostess and Miss 
Ogle. George Fossebraye had 


no great conversational gifts, but 
he did his best to make general 
talk circulate round the table. 
He discussed the county news 
with Colonel Ogle, and joined the 
alderman in his grumbles against 
the majority in the Town Council. 
There was always one safe subject 
at an Earlsport dinner-table, and 
that was the conduct of Lord 
Earlsfield towards the town, and 
the shortcomings of his brother, 
the borough member. Messrs 
Fossebraye & Mold were his 
lordship’s solicitors, and George 
generally felt bound to stand up 
for his client ; but as a citizen of 
Earlsport, he could not help hav- 
ing a feeling with the general 
grievance. 

“He won't have the ghost of a 
chance,” put in Alderman Hanmer 
decisively. ‘If no one else comes 
forward, the very stones in the 
streets would rise to oppose George 
Colpoys’s return for the borough. 
We are not to be held down and 
snubbed by my lord, and keep his 
brother in Parliament too.” 

“But you won’t split up the 
party!” said Fossebraye ; “if you 
run another, you will only open 
the door for a Conservative. You 
can’t expect that Mr Colpoys will 
withdraw, even if Lord Earlsfield 
would allow him.” 

“Td rather have a Conservative 
ten times over—yes, the rankest 
Tory among them—than have the 
town crushed under Earlscourt in 
this fashion.” 

“ Delighted to hear you say so, 
alderman,” cried Mr Challoner, 
who was the Conservative agent 
for Earlsport, but whose post 
had hitherto been very much a 
sinecure; “we shall put you on 
our next committee. I'll book 
you as chairman.” 

“Bah!” retorted the alder- 
man; “you'll never get the length 
of a committee. A Tory has no 
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chance in Earlsport. You won’t 
get any one to stand who knows 
the town.” 

“A chance for you, colonel,” 
said George; ‘‘do you feel in- 
clined to back your principles, and 
aid Alderman Hanmer in freeing 
the borough from what he calls 
the yoke of Earlscourt ?” 

“Gad, I wish I had the money 
to do it!” returned Colonel Ogle ; 
“there is nothing I would like 
better than to get into Parlia- 
ment. There are those fellows 
who collared the Banda and Kir- 
wee prize-money—I should make 
it hot for them. There was the 
last divisional command, too—a 
fellow who had spent all his 
time between Knightsbridge and 
Windsor—I should like to have a 
shot at that. I spoke about it to 
Colpoys, and asked him to lay the 
facts before the House, and point 
out what a job it was. And he 


coolly told me that he could not 
do it on principle, as all the time 


he had been in Parliament he had 
been on the outlook for a job for 
himself.” 

“Have you met Miss Colpoys, 
Mr Brancepeth?” asked Miss 
Ogle; “she resides a good deal 
abroad.” 

“Yes; I have met Miss Col- 
poys,” replied Brancepeth, shortly. 

‘She is very nice ; the nicest of 
all the Earlsfield family,” con- 
tinued Miss Ogle. ‘She is so 
good-natured, and so anxious to 
make every one happy. Quite 
romantic she is, and so unlike all 
the others. She is at Earlscourt 
just now.” 

“Yes,” said Mr Mold across 
the table; ‘she came the day 
after Mr Brancepeth.” 

“Indeed!” said Brancepeth ; 
“where is Lord Earlsfield’s son 
now, Mrs Fossebraye?” 

“He is in London with his 
keeper—well, then, his tutor—his 
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companion—whatever you like to 
call him, George,” replied Mrs 
Fossebraye, as she saw her hus- 
band’s eyes directed towards her; 
“but George told me the other 
day that he is coming home too, 
Every one is coming home since 
Mr Brancepeth set them the good 
example.” 

“Tt is very sad,” remarked Mrs 
Challoner; “a proud man like Lord 
Earlsfield must feel his son’s in- 
firmity very much; and yet they 
say Harold Colpoys is sane enough 
at times, and very clever. He 
will succeed his father all the 
same, will he not, Mr Mold?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr Mold, 
pleased at being referred to on so 
abstruse a point of peerage law; 
“in the title at all events. Mad- 
ness is no bar to inheritance. He 
may even marry and transmit the 
title toa saner descendant. Would 
you like to be a peeress, Miss 
Sparshott ?” 

“Myambition is not so aspiring,” 
replied Cloete, and then she bent 
her head over her plate, as she felt 
that Brancepeth might apply her 
words to himself, and was probably 
looking at her; and that all the 
rest of the company were very 
likely thinking the same. 

“TIsn’t it very hard on Miss 
Colpoys that she cannot marry?” 
asked Miss Ogle of her neighbour. 
“She is so very amiable, and she 
can’t marry without Lord Earls- 
field’s consent ; and they say that 
he won’t let her marry any one, 
because if she does her fortune 
will go out of the family, and if 
she marries against his will, it all 
falls to him.” 

“‘T believe Lord Earlsfield is a 
very sensible man, and he can 
surely be trusted to do what is 
best for his sister’s happiness,” re- 
turned Brancepeth, slowly. ‘“ Does 
Miss Donne still live at the 
Court, Mrs Fossebraye?” 
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“Oh yes, she is still there. 
She always will be there, although 
I don’t know why she should go 
on living in that wretchedly 
gloomy place unless Lord Earls- 
field himself is going to marry 


“ Because she has nowhere else 
to live,” broke in Colonel Ogle, 
warmly. ‘General Donne — I 
knew him well, good officer and 
good man he was—never had a 
knack of saving money, and could 
scarcely have been worth a rap 
when he died. He was a friend 
of Lord Earlsfield—a distant rela- 
tion, too, I believe. When I hear 
them all abusing Lord Earlsfield, 
I can never forget that he has 
given that orphan girl a home. 
It shows that, with all his pride 
and stiffness, there must be some 
kindness at the bottom of his 
heart. I can’t stand his arro- 
gance, and have never allowed 
him to come the major - general 
over me, but I respect him for 
what he has done for that girl.” 

“Miss Donne is a very charm- 
ing young lady,” said Mr East- 
wicke in his slow intoning voice, 
“with none of Lord Earlsfield’s 
narrow views. She was at St 
Swithin’s last Sunday. I observed 
her in your seat, Mrs Fossebraye.” 

“We were not at church,” said 
the hostess ; “‘when one has been 
very good all Advent and Lent, 
one has the feeling that one can 
take it out in the Sundays after 
Trinity.” 

Mr Eastwicke looked doubtful 
at this doctrine, but prudently 
reflecting that Mrs Fossebraye 
was St Swithin’s most liberal bene- 
factor, and that his church was not 
yet endowed, he recognised the in- 
expediency of giving an ecclesias- 
tical turn to the conversation of a 
mixed company. 

When the ladies had _ with- 
drawn, the gentlemen did not 
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close up, and general conversation 
gave way to detached talk. George 
Fossebraye and the alderman dis- 
cussed the shortcomings of the 
council and the last act of imbe- 
cility on the part of the mayor. 
Messrs Challoner and Mold ex- 
changed more opinions on some 
recent decisions of the county 
court judge, and were in cordial 
agreement as to that functionary’s 
utter ignorance of the most ele- 
mentary principles of common law. 
Mr Eastwicke endeavoured to in- 
terest Colonel Ogle in the iniqui- 
tous prosecution which had been 
instituted, under the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act, against the 
rector of St Cuthbert’s in Mud- 
dleham, but found that that ob- 
tuse oflicer, although a member of 
his own congregation, persisted in 
holding that obedience was the 
first duty of a parson as well as of 
a soldier. While his interlocutor 
was thinking how least offen- 
sively he could point out the grave 
difference between ecclesiastical 
and military obligations, the col- 
onel turned away to Brancepeth, 
who was abstractedly sipping his 
claret, heedless of the talk that 
was going on around him. 

“You were very lucky to fall 
upon such a comfortable nest as 
the Dunes House, Mr Brance- 
peth, on your return. I was often 
there in your predecessor's time, 
poor Sir Alexander M‘Chanter, a 
very worthy and sensible man— 
for a Scotsman. It used to re- 
call my old West Indian days to 
taste his sangaree and pepper- 
pots. Were you lucky enough to 
get his cellar? I had hopes that 
it might have come to the ham- 
mer, when a poor man might have 
been able to pick up a few bottles 
of his old Madeira.” 

“T took over Sir Alexander's 
cellar,” returned Brancepeth ; 
“but,” and he spoke very slowly 
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and distinctly, ‘I fear I shall not 
be able to turn it to as hospitable 
an account as my predecessor did, 
for some time at least. I took the 
Dunes House with the view of lead- 
ing a retired life for the present, 
although my old friend Fossebraye 
has been kind enough to give me 
an excellent excuse for quitting 
my solitude for one night.” 

A statement so evidently in- 
tended to catch the ears of the 
company broke off conversation, 
and an awkward pause ensued. 
George Fossebraye fingered his 
napkin nervously, and _ looked 
round for indications of a disposi- 
tion to move up-stairs; while Mr 
Mold, who had already several 
times sent the wine past himself, 
now filled a glass of claret and 
prepared himself to hear with at- 
tention any further announcement 
of Mr Brancepeth’s plans that 
might transpire. 

You'll very soon get tired of 
playing hermit,” said the colonel, 


finishing his wine and pushing 


back his chair. ‘‘ When these old 
fellows used to try that game, the 
devil always was at them in the 
shape of a woman. Wasn’t that 
the way he tempted St Anthony, 
Mr Eastwicke ?—no, I believe it 
was a pig that tempted him; but 
some of the rest of them—eh, Mr 
Eastwicke, you know all about it? 
—came to grief when the Old 
Chap tempted them in the shape 
of a beautiful woman. I shall 
live in hopes of drinking Mrs 
Brancepeth’s health at the Dunes 
House in some of my old friend 
M‘Chanter’s forty-five before my 
beard gets much greyer.” 

“With Mrs Brancepeth’s assist- 
ance, I shall try my best to do the 
honours,” said Mr Brancepeth, 
laughing, as the gentlemen rose 
4nd moved up to the drawing- 
room. Here Mrs Fossebraye had 
arranged her forces according to 
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her own special views of the ob- 
jects of the campaign. She had 
placed Miss Ogle at the piano, and 
had started a current scandal 
which would find work for Mrs 
Hanmer and Mrs Challoner for 
the rest of the evening. Mrs 
Ogle she took in hand herself, and 
Cloete was posted with a book of 
photographs on a capacious and 
inviting ottoman inacorner. But 
Mrs Fossebraye was disappointed 
if she expected that Brancepeth 
would be tempted to occupy the 
vacant seat. He sat down by 
Mrs Ogle, and complimented her 
on her daughter’s singing, but 
never by any chance allowed his 
eyes to stray in the direction 
where Cloete Sparshott was seat- 
ed. Mr Eastwicke, however, took 
possession of the vacant place on 
the ottoman, while Mr Mold look- 
ed over her shoulder; so Cloete 
was not by any means left out in 
the cold. 

“Can we give you a lift, Mr 
Brancepeth?” asked Mrs Chal- 
loner ; “we go your way as far as 
the corner of the Beechborough 
Road ; or we can take you home 
for that matter. Our horses want 
exercise.” 

“No, thank you,” said Brance- 
peth; “I am walking, and the 
night is fine. There is a footpath 
through the Dunes that will take 
me home in no time.” 

* Cloete, dear,” said Mrs Fosse- 
braye, when all had gone except 
Mr Mold and Brancepeth, “don’t 
go just yet; George will go home 
with you. No, thank you, Mr 
Mold, you need not proffer your 
services. I’m not going to have 
Miss Sparshott escorted home so 
late by bachelors.” 

Brancepeth heard his hostess’s 
remarks as if he had not heard 
them, and presently took his leave. 
“Good night, Mr Brancepeth,” 
said Mrs Fossebraye, with chilling 
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civility; “we are so glad to see 
you back again, and as you are 
going to throw over all your old 
friends, it is so very kind of you to 
make an exception in our favour.” 

Brancepeth was too much occu- 
pied with his own feelings to take 
notice of the “intention” in Mrs 
Fossebraye’s words. George ac- 
companied him to the door. 

“Good night, old fellow,” said 
the latter ; ‘I am afraid you have 
been very much bored. But yet 
it is better that you should see 
some people, just to show that 
you have not become a wild man 
of the woods. It will give a new 
turn to their talk about you.” 

“T daresay they will discover 
enough to talk about sooner or 
later,” replied Brancepeth, gloomi- 
ly. ‘As you have more than half 
guessed if you don’t altogether 
know, there will be a pretty hub- 
bub about me sooner or later. It 
seems to be my doom to find food 
for the venomous tongues of this 
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slandering town. That poor child, 
too—I durst not let my eyes fall 
upon her to-night.” 

‘** No, Stephen,” said Fossebraye, 

earnestly ; “do not get into her 
way. I was furious with Madge 
for bringing her here to-night. I 
trust your honour as my own; 
but for her sake, poor thing, 
avoid her—perhaps for your own 
peace.” 
_ Brancepeth groaned. ‘Give me 
a cigar, George, and I'll go home. 
I thought that was all over—that 
I had entirely mastered myself— 
but to-night. It is like a cancer, 
George ; you think the whole thing 
is cut out, and there is a speck of 
a root too small for any micro- 
scope to show left, and the first 
favourable condition at once brings 
the germ to maturity.” 

“God help you, Brancepeth, 
but I know you will do what is 
right,” said George, wringing his 
hand; and Stephen strode forth 
into the darkness. 


CHAPTER XI.—MIDNIGHT REFLECTIONS. 


Brancepeth walked slowly up the 
street from George Fossebraye’s 
door, his mind confused with a 
mixture of feelings which it would 
have been difficult to have ana- 
lysed. Fossebraye’s words had 
only emphasised a danger which 
had been ever present with him 
since his return to his native 
town. He had nerved himself to 
face it, if need were, but he had 
also told himself that it was one 
rather to be avoided than encoun- 
tered. Hitherto he had been self- 
ish enough to think only of him- 
self; but now, George had brought 
painfully home to him that there 
was another who had to be con- 
sidered. 

“Ay, and another still,” mut- 
tered Brancepeth to himself. The 
VOL. CLIII.—NO. DCCCCXXIX, 





thought that, though now hisdream 
of Cloete Sparshott was a thing of 
the past, a link of that past still 
held to connect them together ; that 
his return to Earlsport was an in- 
fluence upon her; that she must 
still think—if only something— 
about him, and was probably trying 
to explain his conduct at that very 
instant; and that it depended upon 
his own bearing whether the old 
love might not be revived,—these 
thoughts, though Brancepeth men- 
tally condemned them as wicked, 
were not without a certain pleasant- 
ness which ever springs from a con- 
sciousness of power. Brancepeth 
was not by any means a moral hero, 
nor was he quite free from either 
vanity or selfishness; but, as he had 
assured himself, he was an honour- 
2B 
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able man. He stopped suddenly 
with a stamp of his foot on the 
dark pavement, relit his cigar, which 
he had allowed to go out, and re- 
sumed his walk. 

How familiar the road was to 
him, and how it brought back re- 
collections of hurried scampers, 
when he and George Fossebraye, 
in their boyhood, had been spend- 
ing evenings on the Dunes, or in 
scrambling among the cliffs still 
farther beyond! He turned into 
Earlsfield Square, the normal gloom 
of which was lit up by only a 
few lamps, for the frugal corporation 
had seized upon the excuse of a wan, 
watery -looking moon, now strug- 
gling through great masses of dark 
cloud, as a pretext for dispensing 
with half the usual supply of lights. 
There, before him, in the middle of 
the square, was the statue of the 
Great Lord Earlsfield, as all Earls- 
port and Earlscourt called him, 
pointing a finger of reproof— 


perhaps at the ghost of some poli- 


tical opponent who, when in the 
flesh, had called the attention of the 
House to some of his lordship’s 
contracts. And here was the bank- 
ing-house of Brancepeth Brothers, 
dingier and more dismal than even 
by daylight, with its windows shut- 
tered and barred. Stephen paused 
for one instant and looked up a 
narrow lane between Brancepeth 
Brothers’ bank and the stately 
offices of the Metropolitan and 
Rural. <A ray of light came from 
an old house standing in a large 
garden. That was the window of 
his father’s study, and Brancepeth 
could picture to himself the scene 
inside as clearly as if he actually 
beheld it. The table piled with 
papers, deeds, and securities; neatly 
docketed letters, prospectuses, and 
share-lists ; a pile of newspapers on 
the floor ; and his father himself in 
his easy-chair, leaning back, holding 
a pen mechanically in his hand, and 
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his eyes thoughtfully fixed on the 
ceiling. When a boy, Stephen had 
been wont to wonder what his 
father could always find to think 
about, so little did he say, and so 
engrossed was he with his own 
thoughts. Did his mother’s por- 
trait still hang there? Brancepeth 
remembered how, when a_ very 
young boy, he had been hurriedly 
brought from Rugby by train, and 
driven home at a gallop in a cab 
from the station to see his mother 
die; and how cruel he had felt it to 
be, that his father could not leave 
the bank, where he had an im- 
portant meeting with the directors 
of some company of some kind, to 
kneel by the bedside while she was 
drawing her latest breath. Did his 
father ever think of her now when 
his eyes chanced to catch her por- 
trait? Did he ever think of the 
son who had solemnly been com- 
mended to his love by that dying 
mother? Other and more angry 
recollections flashed across Brance- 
peth’s mind, and he turned away 
and resumed his walk, quitting the 
town and passing under the dark 
shades of the trees, whose long 
branches hung over the tall walls 
of Lord Earlsfield’s park. 

When he came to the corner 
where the LEarlscourt grounds 
skirted the Dunes, he took a foot- 
path through the thin weather- 
beaten grass and ling, which, with 
here and there thickets of gorse, 
covered the stretch of sandhills 
which the sea had washed in to 
fill up what doubtless had been a 
bay in prehistoric days, long before 
the dragon ship of the Jarl had 
ever sighted the mouth of the Else. 
Away across the billowy undula- 
tions of the Dunes he could dis- 
cern in the darkness the long white 
rollers that came dashing in from 
the German Ocean, breaking with 
foamy edge upon the sands. Away 
to the right the two lights at the 
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entrance of the harbour sparkled 
upon the water; but the darkness 
was otherwise unbroken save by a 
faint red gleam that twinkled like 
a star. This was the light on 
Muddleham Point, many miles 
down the coast. In the centre 
of the Dunes lay a hollow, shel- 
tered from the sea and screened 
from the land by the sandhills, 
which hemmed it round, and 
which, planted on their inner side 
by thick shrubberies of pine and 
fir, showed a dark mass against the 
grey surface of the Dunes. In the 
centre of this little wood stood the 
Dunes House, and in that direction 
Brancepeth now picked his way 
over the benty grass, alternated 
with beds of shingly sand. 

The Dunes House at midnight 
did not look like the abode which 
a young man fuli of life and hope 
would select for choice, however 
congenial a habitation it might 
have been for a time and travel 
worn veteran like Sir Alexander 
M‘Chanter. Perhaps this idea 
struck Brancepeth as he came up 
to the little side wicket which ad- 
mitted him into the grounds. He 
had told his servant not to sit up 
for him, and let himself in with 
his key through a small conserva- 
tory which led into the library. 
Here his reading-lamp was lit and 
turned down low, and a cheerful 
fire was burning in the grate. But 
Brancepeth, still restless, turned 
away to the window, and pulling 
aside the curtains, stood gazing out 
at the dark pine-covered slopes be- 
fore him, and the broken clouds 
which were drifting away inland 
before a fresh breeze from the sea. 

“What must she have thought 
of me?” he mused to himself. 
“How she must have despised me ! 
And yet, if she only knew all, I 
believe she would not blame me. 
Would she pity me? That would 
be even worse. Had I imagined 


she would be there, I should cer- 
tainly have avoided the Fossebrayes’ 
dinner. And yet, perhaps it was 
better that we should meet thus— 
certainly better for her that she 
should know at once that the past 
is buried, and that our old love can 
never be revived. Revived! I felt 
to-night that I loved her more than 
ever, when my love is a sin for me 
and an insult to her. God help us 
both! I wonder if she thought 
to-night of the old days when we 
strolled together by the Else, or 
met in the Earlscourt woods, and 
of the dreams of happiness she used 
to dream before we were parted. 
She seemed quite calm and self- 
possessed. I hope she has for- 
gotten; and yet I cannot bear to 
think that she has ceased to love 
me. All selfishness—more of that 
selfishness which has made my life 
what it is, and what it will have 
to be—that and my father together. 
How different all might have been 
for me, and for Cloete too, if he 
had only done me common justice, 
not to say shown me the reasonable 
indulgence an only son has a right 
to look for! But I must avoid 
Cloete. I owe it to my own hon- 
our; I owe it to others. Let peo- 
ple say what they please about me. 
They may call me selfish, or fool- 
ish, or a schemer, if they choose, 
when all comes out, but they shall 
have no excuse for tainting my 
conduct with the shadow of dis- 
grace. If I have made my bed, I 
can lie on it.” 

He closed the curtains, and com- 
ing round to the table turned up 
his reading-lamp. Close by it was 
a letter which Pont, his man, had 
evidently placed there so that it 
might attract his notice. Stephen 
started when he saw the address, 
and stood a minute before he took 
it up — anger, perturbation, and 
curiosity contending for mastery on 
his countenance. At last he took 
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up the note, and with a bitter 
smile, and a muttered “Too late,” 
sat down in his chair and leisurely 
opened the envelope. This was 
what he read :— 


‘*THE EARLSPORT BANK 
(BRANCEPETH BROTHERS), 
28th April 18—. 


“Dear Sir,—lIf you could make 
it convenient to call here and favour 
me with a few minutes’ private con- 
versation on an early date, I should 
feel obliged. I may add, to prevent 
misapprehension, that it is on a mat- 
ter of business which I desire to see 
you, or, to speak more accurately, in 
the hope that our conversation may 
lead to a business understanding.— 
I am, dear sir, your obedient faith- 
ful servant, 

“STEPHEN BRANCEPETH. 


‘*To STEPHEN BRANCEPETH, jr., Esq.” 


Stephen read and re-read the 
letter with puzzled wonder. It 
was very different from the com- 
munication he had expected. He 
had calculated upon his reappear- 
ance at Earlsport under such unex- 
pected circumstances rousing his 
father’s curiosity. He knew the 
old man’s unyielding nature, and 
he had fully expected that he would 
make some move against him. He 
had thought of old Mr Brance- 
peth’s affection for the bank, and 
he had thought it possible that he 
might endeavour to get his son to 
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patch up a peace and carry on the 
family business. Stephen had even 
promised himself his revenge in 
a haughty refusal to have anything 


‘to do with the bank or his father 


either. He had also thought it 
possible that the banker might 
insist upon knowing whether he 
still persisted in his resolution to 
marry Cloete Sparshott, and he 
had resolved to return no reply to 
such a question. But the tenor of 
this letter was quite inexplicable 
and unexpected to him, and he 
did not know what it might or 
might not foreshadow. The letter 
was a perfectly civil one—such as 
any one might naturally receive 
from one’s banker. Stephen had a 
considerable balance lying at Brance- 
peth Brothers. Very probably his 
father, who took an interest in all 
his customers, might simply wish to 
give him some advice or hint about 
investment. At all events, some- 
thing would probably crop up 
during the interview to indicate 
how the land lay between them. 
Curiosity, if no deeper feeling, 
mastered his first impulse to send 
a stiff note declining a meeting. 
He would send a formal reply, 
promising to call in a few days; 
and with this resolve he went to 
bed, his mind excited by past recol- 
lections, and prospects of future 
complications, which did not afford 
much promise of a night’s tranquil 
rest. 


CHAPTER XII,—THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


No one ever thought of sitting 
down to breakfast at Earlscourt 
until his lordship had made his 
appearance ; and punctilious as the 
arrangement was, it had this for its 
justification, that he was never late. 
Invariably as the clock struck nine, 
Lord Earlsfield came into the dining- 
room, and after tapping an old- 


fashioned barometer that hung by 
the window, sat down at table with 
a muttered remark that was believed 
to be a collective and inclusive greet- 
ing to the members of his family. 
No encouragement was afforded to 
breakfasting in bedrooms at the 
Court, even on the coldest mornings. 
Lord Earlsfield held such Sybaritic 
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practices in special detestation, and 
took mental note of any who were 
absentees from the table. On the 
rare occasions when a temporary 
affluence afforded George Colpoys a 
brief independence of his brother’s 
good graces, the member would 
sometimes venture to breakfast in 
his own room on the plea that he 
had Blue- books to master during 
his meal. Miss Colpoys, too, who 
was her own mistress since she had 
come into her aunt’s legacy, not in- 
frequently insisted on having break- 
fast taken up to her; and in her 
case his lordship was content to 
waive his undoubted right of objec- 
tion. Lady Pye’s money had placed 
Dorothy in a manner in potestate 
sud, and so long as its ultimate 
destination was kept safe in view, 
Lord Earlsfield felt that his sister 
ought to be allowed to enjoy the 
usufruct of it to her own liking. 
On the morning after Mrs Fosse- 
braye’s dinner - party, the whole 
family was assembled by nine o’clock 
in the breakfast-room to await Lord 
Earlsfield. George had received a 
summons to an interview with his 
lordship in the library that morning, 
and had come down with grave mis- 
givings as to its object, although, tax 
his mind as he might, he could recall 
none of his recent shortcomings 
more specially heinous than the 
others, to call for his brother's 
reprehension. He stood in the 
window talking in a low voice to 
Mary Donne, who had come in 
from the lawn fresh and bright, in 
a white fleecy dress, with the last 
spring snowdrop in her bosom. 
Dorothy was reading her letters, 
and Mrs Firebrace, who was follow- 
ing up the “call” that she had 
received after her husband’s death 
and her own retirement from society, 
was intently conning the pages of 
‘Every Day a Portion,’ which she 
hurriedly slipped into her pocket as 
her eldest brother entered the room. 
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Lord Earlsfield appeared to be in 
unusually good spirits, and gracious 
to every one. He gave a smiling 
“Good morning” to Mary Donne, 
nodded to George, and bowed to 
his sisters. The member for Earls- 
port, anxiously accustomed to read 
the signs of the times, thought he 
saw in his brother’s face tokens of 
fair weather, and straight resolved 
to seize the passing glimpse of sun- 
shine for haymaking—in other 
words, to unbosom himself in the 
coming audience of some of his 
pecuniary difficulties, and if possi- 
ble extract some ready money out 
of the head of the family. 

My lord sat down, as did every 
one else, and reverentially said grace 
with bent head and closed eyes. 
Recovering himself, he, according 
to custom, frowned severely upon 
the footman standing opposite, as 
though to impress upon that menial 
that though Lord Earlsfield ren- 
dered due homage to Providence, it 
was without prejudice to all his 
other rights and dignities. Prob- 
ably there was a feeling of the 
same sort mixed up with all Lord 
Earlsfield’s observances of religion. 
When he went to church —and 
he went with exemplary regularity 
every Sunday —he had a notion 
that he was not only doing his 
duty like more humble worship- 
pers, but that his presence was 
also an attention which could not 
fail to be well received above, 
and that recording angels would 
prick off with more satisfaction 
his attendance in the LEarlscourt 
pew than that of, say, Dutton, 
his steward, or even municipal 
magnates like Alderman Hanmer, 
or Loxdale the mayor. Not that 
Lord Earlsfield was above going 
down on his knees and owning 
himself sonorously to be a miser- 
able sinner in the midst of the 
congregation, but he could not 
help feeling that the admission 
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must come with a very good grace 
from a man in his position. 

The meals at Earlscourt were not 
cheerful. If the head of the house 
felt inclined to converse, the others 
talked in a mild way; if he held 
his peace, they also ate their food 
in silence. Lord Earlsfield was so 
much the master that even his 
brother or sisters felt his presence a 
restraint, and when they conversed 
together it was in the low subdued 
tones which people employ in the 
presence of a superior. His lord- 
ship was not without sensitive 
feelings, and the reserve which the 
others maintained before him was 
not calculated to increase his com- 
fort ; but it had been once estab- 
lished, and he was too shy to break 
through the custom when it was so 
much easier to take silent refuge in 
his dignity. 

“You must feel the cold here, 
Dora,” he said, after he had got 
half-way through his breakfast. 
“T daresay it must. have been 
milder where you came from last. 
Where was it?—Biarritz, was it 
not?” 

‘‘ No, from St Sever.” 

“St Sever! Isn’t that a rather 
out-of-the-way place? I can’t 
understand what takes you always 
to these remote corners. Any Eng- 
lish there besides yourself?” 

‘‘ No, I believe there were not,” 
replied Miss Colpoys. “I always 
avoid English winter visitors and 
their ailments, unless I know some- 
thing of them at home.” 

“ Did you see anything of Brance- 
peth, the banker’s son, in your 
travels?” put in George Colpoys. 
“ He has come home and taken the 
Dunes House, and Fossebraye told 
me he had come over direct from 
St Sever. I suppose his father and 
he have made up matters, since he 
is able to set up for himself. I 
think I shall call on him some day 
soon.” 
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“T believe I crossed with him 
on the packet,” answered Dorothy. 
“T think—yes, I am certain, now 
you mention it—TI noticed the 
name of Brancepeth on some lug- 
gage.” 

“Did you have a good passage 
over?” inquired Lord Earlsfield. 
“Tf you had waited another week 
or two you might have got Harold 
to take care of you.” 

This was the first formal an- 
nouncement of the return of the 
heir- apparent which had _ been 
vouchsafed to the Earlscourt family, 
though various straws had shown 
them that the wind was set in that 
direction. An uncomfortable feel- 
ing pervaded the table. Mrs Fire- 
brace swallowed a cupful of hot tea 
so hastily as to run some risk of 
choking, while George began vigor- 
ously to butter toast. Each felt 
that Lord Earlsfield’s eyes were 
upon him or her, and each trembled 
lest his or her face might betray 
some indication of the general un- 
easiness. 

“Give me another egg—a fresh 
one,” said his lordship, sternly. “I 
daresay I did not mention to you 
before, Henrietta, that Harold is 
now coming home for good. He is 
old enough to dispense with the 
services of a tutor, and it is quite 
time that he began to apply him- 
self to learning something of the 
duties of his position.” 

Lord Earlsfield looked round the 
table as if inviting some remark, 
but the others seemed to have had 
their appetites suddenly sharpened 
towards the close of the meal, and 
were all engrossed in breakfast. 
His lordship pushed away his plate 
and sat stiffly back in his chair. 

“ He will occupy the north rooms 
at the end of the corridor,” said he 
at length; “you will be good 
enough to give orders, Henrietta.” 

“Is he better?” asked Mrs Fire- 
brace, shortly. She stood in less 
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awe of her brother than any of the 
others, and was the only one who 
dared to cross tempers with him. 

“T was not aware he had been 
unwell, madam,” snapped his lord- 
ship, with a frown. “So far as 
I know, there has been nothing 
the matter with him since he got 
better of that low fever in Florence 
two years ago. When Carshalton 
last wrote me, Harold was in excel- 
lent health and spirits. You, at 
least, will be glad that Harold is 
coming home, Mary,” he added, 
turning to Miss Donne with a ner- 
vous wistful smile. ‘‘The house 
must be dull for you without any 
companion of your own age.” 

“We shall be glad to see him 
again,” said George, with an effort 
at affectionate geniality, prompted 
by the thought of that interview in 
the library that was still before him. 
* Let me see, he will be twenty-one 
at midsummer, won’t he? You will 
have to do something handsome to 
celebrate his majority.” 

“We have never yet had to do 
anything to celebrate our majori- 
ties,” returned Lord Farlsfield, 
gloomily; “when the town of 
Earlsport was mindful of its obli- 
gations to our house, the inhabit- 
ants never omitted to celebrate the 
coming of age of the heir of the 
manor ina fitting fashion. In their 
present frame of mind the best ser- 
vice they can offer to me or to my 
son is to take no notice of the event. 
When you have finished breakfast, 
George, you will find me waiting 
you in the library ;” and my lord 
stalked glumly away, leaving the 
member to hastily swallow the re- 
mainder of his tea and to follow 
him. 

“Heaven help us!” said Mrs 
Firebrace, in a low voice, when the 
door had closed upon her brother. 
“What is to become of us? Our 
lives won’t be safe in the house with 


Harold. Lady Whitehead, who was 
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staying in the same hotel in Geneva, 
says he becomes quite outrageous 
when contradicted. He broke a 
waiter’s arm in one of his passions, 
and Captain Carshalton had to pay 
ever so much money to pacify the 
man.” 

*“T am going in June,” observed 
Dorothy, indifferently, “so I shall 
be well out of the way. Besides, 
the poor fellow always liked me.” 

“Of course you will go,” bridled 
Mrs Firebrace ; ‘‘ who ever heard of 
you staying anywhere where you 
could be of any use? Ever since 
you got that money you have never 
been good for anything. No good 
comes of making a woman too in- 
dependent. Poor Major Firebrace 
always said so.” 

“T can easily imagine that he 
had reason to make the remark,” 
said Dorothy, drily. 

‘Poor Harold!” broke in Mary 
Donne, to check the growing tend- 
ency to sisterly amenities. “ Per- 
haps his mind has grown more 
settled ; and we must try, for Lord 
Earlsfield’s sake, to make as much 
of him as we can.” 

“ Make much of him!” re-echoed 
Mrs Firebrace. ‘ Who can make 
much of a madman? You don’t 
know the moment he may fly at 
you. It isa shame—a selfish shame 
of Lord Earlsfield to bring him 
here, when he would be so much 
better looked after in a private 
asylum. It is all his pride, and 
as the Bible says, ‘Pride goeth 
before destruction’ —so we shall 
be murdered or the house burned 
down,” she added, emphasising the 
text and her application of it with 
a sniff. 

“Vet one can’t blame him,” said 
Dorothy, with a sigh; “it would 
be very hard to shut the poor boy 
up. And of course Earlscourt is 
Olafe’s own, and he can bring any 
one here he likes.” 

“Yes; but he has no right to 
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endanger other people’s lives,” re- 
torted Mrs Firebrace. “It is very 
easy for you, Dorothea, to speak so 
when you can do anything you 
please and go anywhere ; but what 
is to become of me? Ah! if poor 
Major Firebrace had only been 
alive, all would have been so 
different.” 

“ According to your own account 
the difference would not have been 
in your favour. How often do you 
say that you went about in terror 
of your life when the Major was 
in his tantrums? And don’t you 
always tell us you never knew 
a day’s happiness until he was 
dead ?” 

“True happiness,” retorted the 
widow, shifting her position to a 
religious vantage - ground —“ true 
happiness, I said, which is quite 
another thing from what people 
of this world mean by happiness. 
Major Firebrace was not a Christ- 
ian certainly, and if he had lived 
my soul might have been exposed 
to peril like his. But he could 
always protect his wife from a 
dangerous lunatic.” 

“As the dangerous lunatic is 
your own nephew, I think he might 
come within the range of your 
Christian sympathies,” answered 
Dorothy, with the faintest sus- 
picion of a sneer. “ You are al- 
ways preaching to me -about bear- 
ing crosses, and now that you have 
got one you don’t seem to relish it 
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over-much ;” and gathering up her 
letters and envelopes very carefully 
from the table, Dorothy swept up- 
stairs to her own room. 

“You hear how she scoffs, Mary, 
my dear,” groaned Mrs Firebrace, 
with a shake of her head. “T fear 
poor Dorothy is very unregenerate, 
My aunt’s money has been anything 
but a blessing to her. What a vast’ 
amount of good she might do with 
her means if she only took an 
interest in Christian work, instead 
of which she spends it all upon her- 
self, going about alone to all sorts 
of out-of-the-way places in a way 
that can’t be right. I trust she 
may yet be awakened. We must 
all wait for the troubling of the 
waters, and I can’t but feel for her 
when I think that I was once my- 
self as nearly lost as she is. Yes, 
my dear, if I had died when the 
Major died I should have just gone 
to hell with him. But the girl is 
gone,” 

It was too true. No sooner had 
Mrs Firebrace thrown back her 
head and fixed her eyes on the 
ceiling, as was her custom when 
she desired to deliver herself of 
a sermon, than Mary Donne had 
stolen softly from the room; and 
the mistress of Earlscourt, with a 
sigh for the levity of those among 
whom her lot was cast, gathered 
up her keys and sought the house- 
keeper to concert preparations for 
the heir-apparent. 


CHAPTER XIII.—HECKLING THE MEMBER. 


Meanwhile the conference in the 
library had been going on not very 
much to the satisfaction of either 
of the parties engaged init. The 
blandness which Lord Earlsfield had 
displayed at breakfast had been 
banished by the too evident con- 
sternation which the news of Har- 
old’s coming had spread at the 


table ; and before the conversation 
opened, George felt that he would 
sell his chance of any immediate 
pecuniary relief for a very slight 
equivalent. 

Settling himself stiffly at his 
writing-table, and motioning his 
brother to a chair in front of hin, 
Lord Earlsfield arranged his papers 
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with a magisterial air, placed his 
spectacles on his nose, and com- 
menced. ‘May I presume to in- 
quire what your plans are—if you 
have formed any—in the event of 
a general election? I have it on 
good authority that if Ministers are 
defeated on this Irish business they 
intend to go to the country.” 

“ My intentions?” asked George. 
“ Why, of course I shall do what- 
ever you wish. I don’t suppose 
you will let the borough go out of 
the family without a fight.” 

“T should of course be sorry to 
see the ‘borough go out of the 
family,’ as you say,” returned my 
lord drily. ‘ A Colpoys, or a Col- 
poys’s nominee, has sat for the 
borough since the Long Parlia- 
ment; and until you were returned 
I am bound to say the obligation 
has always been on the side of 
Earlsport.” 

“T don’t see why you should 
come down upon me as the excep- 
tion,” grumbled George, doggedly. 
“Haven’t I always done just as 
you wanted me, and voted as you 
desired me? The only real quarrel 
I have ever had with the constitu- 
ency was when I voted against my 
party on Reform at your request 
and went into the Cave.” 

“Tt appears to me,” said Lord 
Earlsfield, loftily, “that you are 
utterly ignorant of the most ele- 
mentary principles that should in- 
fluence the mind of a legislator. 
If your own judgment is not strong 
enough to direct your vote, I think 
you ought to be extremely grateful 
to any one whose experience of 
politics and interest in the welfare 
of the country came to your as- 
sistance.” 

“Well, so I am,” said George, 
hastily ; “you know I have always 
had unbounded confidence in your 
opinion; and I don’t think you 
can say I have failed to take ad- 
vantage of it.” 
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“ Yes, sir, you have,” said Lord 
Earlsfield, sternly. ‘Ido not al- 
lude now to the mere matter of 
voting, but I must say that you 
have not taken sufficient pains to 
cultivate your constituency. If 
you had exerted yourself as you 
ought to have done, we might have 
avoided the expensive contest of 
last election, as well as the dirt 
which the ‘Mercury’ and other 
scurrilous prints saw fit to throw 
at us. I can’t in my position stoop 
to take up a conciliatory attitude 
to these Earlsport Radicals, who 
owe all they have to our family, 
and of course turn round to bite 
the hands that fed them ; but you, 
sir—it should have been your task 
to pacify and humour them as far 
as a gentleman could.” 

* Damned hard all this!” said 
George to himself, “‘ when it is his 
own domineering conduct that has 
put up every one’s back; but I 
daren’t tell him so.” Then aloud, 
“ Haven’t I done all that any man 
can do? Don’t I go about among 
‘em and shake hands all over the 
place? Didn’t I lecture last winter 
in the Earlsport Atheneum on 
‘Richard Baxter’ ?” 

“ Yes, and got well ridiculed for 
your pains,” said Lord Earlsfield, 
with a grim smile at the fun which 
the ‘ Mercury ’ had poked at George 
and his lecture. ‘“ And some one 
wrote to the Radical paper and 
showed that half your lecture was 
stolen from one of the Quarterlies. 
You may remember the ‘ Mercury’ 
printed the original and your 
plagiarisms in parallel columns, 
with appropriate comments? That 
was another of your mistakes.” 

“ Well, I gave a newspaper man 
ten pounds for it, and it ought to 
have been original for the money,” 
retorted George. “And Iam sure 
I always subscribe to these cursed 
local objects and charities, and all 
that kind of thing, when I have got 
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any money to give them. They 
are dunning me just now for a con- 
tribution to the Earlsport Hos- 
pita], but Iam so hard up that un- 
less you——” 

“And then you do nothing in 
Parliament, sir,” interrupted his 
brother, — “ absolutely nothing. 
You pair for more than half the 
session, and come here, on pretence 
of delicate health, for the other 
half. Look here,” taking up two 
or three volumes from the edges 
of which white paper - markers 
ominously projected, “what did 
you do last session? On the 3d 
March you moved for papers relat- 
ing to the Burstington colliery ex- 
plosion——” 

“ And got them,” put in George, 
with modest triumph. 

“On 11th June you moved the 
adjournment of the House, and 
did not speak when the debate 
was resumed ; and on 4th August 
you called the attention of the 
Board of Works to the ventilation 


of the smoking-room of the House 


of Commons. Now, sir, I put it to 
you, is that a creditable session’s 
work for a member of Parliament?” 
“Why the devil does Hansard 
index these books of his?” groaned 
George, inwardly ; “ he could never 
have fished out all that if he had had 
to go over the files of the ‘ Times.’ ” 
* Well,” he said, “I don’t see 
how I can help it. I did well en- 
ough as long as I had the Muddle- 
ham Point lighthouse to go upon. 
That was always good for one 
speech a session, and might have 
been so still if these asses of the 
Trinity House had not gone for it 
in earnest and built it. Really, 
nowadays there is nothing so pre- 
posterous that you can take it up 
with the certainty that it will last 
you as a subject. Some meddle- 
some fool of a secretary is always 
sure to come and do what you want, 
and then you are all adrift again.” 


- 
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“Bah!” said Lord Earlsfield, 
“T don’t mean these petty local 
things. J applied myself to poli- 
tics—to politics in the higher sense 
of the word. The very first ses- 
sion I was in the House I spoke to 
a motion of Lord Althorpe’s on Re- 
form. Why do you not make your. 
self master of some great subject 
that would command the attention 
of the House and the country? 
There are plenty of questions, such 
as India, or the Colonies, or Army 
Reform, or Russia in Central Asia, 
that you might easily take up.” 

** There are fellows,” said George, 
slowly, “that have got one or other 
of these things for their own special 
fads, and the House is so much 
pestered by them that it won't 
stand outsiders. Besides, these fel- 
lows themselves are down upon 
any one who meddles with their 
subjects as if they were poachers. 
But if you really think I should 
go in for something of that kind, 
I'll have a shy at it. The colo- 
nies are all pretty well picked up 
—even the smallest of them. But 
I'll take a look at them. I gota 
Blue-book about Prince Edward’s 
Island the other day. Somewhere 
in America I think it is, if it isn’t 
in the Malay Archipelago. It 
must have a Government, or an As- 
sembly, or something of that sort, 
that wants pitching into,” mused 
George, his legislative ambition 
warming up at the thought. “I 
think I’ll take a look at Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, and see what can be 
made of it, if you approve.” 

“Umph,” was Lord Earlsfield’s 
very doubtful response. 

“ And I'll set to work and go 
about the town a bit. Ill drop 
into the Exchange and the Club to- 
day, now I think of it. Alderman 
Hanmer has asked me to dinner 
next Tuesday. I didn’t think of 
going ; but after what you have just 
said, I shall accept his invitation.” 
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“ Faugh!” was Lord Earlsfield’s 
only comment on this practical ap- 
plication of his lecture. 

“ And,” continued George, mak- 
ing a rush at the subject which 
lay nearest his heart, “it would be 
well to throw out a few subscrip- 
tions. There is the Hospital and 
the Lifeboat—that catches the fish- 
ermen; and a few guineas to the 
soup-kitchen would do me a deal 
of good. But I am absolutely run 
out. I have had heavy calls upon 
me. If you could see your way to 
letting me have some money just 
now, we would get the full ben- 
efit of it when the election comes 
round.” 

‘‘Not a farthing,” said his brother, 
promptly. “If you can’t contrive 
to get along on your income, you 
must find means to add to it by 
your own exertions. It seems to 
be taken for granted in this family 
that I am to supply all its members 
with unlimited means of extrava- 
gance, and worse. Read that, sir,” 
said Lord Earlsfield, taking a note 
from his desk between his finger 
and his thumb, and tossing it over 
to his brother with an expression 
of intense disgust; ‘‘read that in- 
solent epistle, and judge for your- 
self whether I am to submit to be 
made an object of prey to all who, 
to my sorrow, can claim relationship 
with me.” 

The letter was at all events short, 
and to the point :— 


‘12 SHarto St., CAMBERWELL, 
Friday morning. 

““My pEAR EARLSFIELD,—I trust 
you won’t mind my taking the 
liberty of asking you to lend me 
£350. I would not venture on 
such a request upon the supposi- 
tion of any regard of yours for me 
personally ; but [I know your hor- 
ror of anything like an esclandre 
connected with our name, and I 
feel that I am doing you a service 
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in enabling you to prevent it. I 
have got an execution in the house, 
and shall be in jail on Monday ; 
and the whole business will be in 
the Society papers by the middle 
of the next week, unless you can 
see your way to oblige me with the 
sum I have mentioned (£350), 
which will just suffice to make 
matters square.—Believe me, my 
dear Earlsfield, your affectionate 
brother, James Coupoys.” 


“There, sir,” said Lord Earls- 
field, when George had read the 
letter, “what do you think of 
that?” 

“Poor Jim!” sighed George, “I 
daresay he is in a bad way. I 
must say he is a cool hand to write 
in that way,” he added, while a 
stray wish crossed his mind that 
he himself could have courage 
enough to treat his elder brother 
in the same cavalier fashion. 

*“‘ Grossest impertinence !” ejacu- 
lated Lord Earlstied, rising in wrath 
and pacing the room. “ Esclandre 
indeed! As if there were any 
scandal that human wickedness 
can cause that he has not already 
connected with our name. Why, 
even in the Society papers that 
came in this morning he is figur- 
ing: ‘The bay mare has again 
sold her backers,’” continued my 
lord, reading from one of the ob- 
noxious prints, ‘‘ and among others 
who have come a cropper over the 
Liverpool Meeting, we understand 
that the Honourable Jim Colpoys 
has sustained the worst injuries.’ 
Jim! The Honourable Jim!! 
Cropper!!! I wish from my very 
soul he would break his neck.” 

“T told him the bay would sell 
him,” muttered George to himself. 
And then aloud, feeling that he 
must make a last charge, even if 
it was a forlorn-hope, “But my 
request is a very different one. 
You wish me to be returned again 
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for the borough, and it is perfectly 
impossible that I can keep up my 
position as a member, to say noth- 
ing of pleasing the constituency, 
unless you lend me a hand just 
now.” 

“Why don’t you try your sister ?” 
snapped his lordship. ‘She has 
plenty of money, and nothing to 
do with it, and I understand she 
has repeatedly helped you before.” 

“She can’t, or she won’t, now,” 
replied George, gloomily. ‘She 
told me the other day that it would 
take her all her time to keep things 
square until she got her summer 
dividends, and that she could not 
give me a fraction sooner.” 

“That is very odd,” said Lord 
Earlsfield. “I happened to learn 
by accident the other day that she 
had drawn eight thousand pounds 
quite recently. Have you any idea, 
George, what Dorothy does with 
her money?” 

“None whatever,” replied the 
member, ruefully. “She used al- 
ways to be good for something to 
me until within the last six or 
eight months.” 

“Strange,” remarked Lord Earls- 
field, meditatively. ‘I don’t think 
she is extravagant on herself, and I 
don’t know any tastes that she has 
to explain such an outlay. You 
don’t think she plays while she is 
on the Continent, do you?” 

*‘She hates it,” returned George, 
with a positive air. ‘“ Why, when 
I was at Cannes with her the win- 
ter before last I could never get 
her to go to Monaco, That is, of 
course, I didn’t want to go there 
to play ; but—well, I thought the 
sight might interest her, you un- 
derstand ?” 

“Yes, I understand perfectly, 
sir,” rejoined the other, with severe 
emphasis; “but what I don’t 
understand is how your sister, since 
she does not play herself, and de- 
clined to allow you the means to 
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gamble at Monte Carlo, manages 
to get through her income in the 
way she does. However, it is no 
business of mine. Her aunt, like a 
senseless woman, left the money 
perfectly uncontrolled, and so long 
as she does not touch her principal 
I am not going to interfere.” 

“She hasa fad for art and artists, 
but that need not take so much,” 
observed the member, in dense ig- 
norance of the costliness of such 
dissipation ; “and I must say she 
is very liberal generally. She gave 
three hundred and fifty for the 
sorrel horse she made Harold a 
present of when they were in 
Vienna. By the way, what an ex- 
cellent chance the general election 
will afford of showing Harold some- 
thing of how politics are practically 
worked among us!” 

“Ah!” sighed Lord Earlsfield, 
sitting down again and resting his 
head on his hand. George had 
changed his tactics with such 


rapidity as to catch him without 
the proof-armour which he usu- 


ally put on when his son was in 
question. 

**T can take him about with me,” 
continued the artful member, press- 
ing the advantage which he saw he 
had gained, “and make him known 
to every one, and show him how 
local interests are worked, and 
where the wires are pulled. He 
could not have a better chance of 
gaining useful experience for the 
position he will have to occupy. 
Besides, his presence would do me 
a world of good. You can’t mix 
in these matters, but it would give 
me points to have the future Lord 
Earlsfield actively supporting me. 
It would make matters much more 
pleasant with the town, as well as 
give him a start in popularity. But 
as you don’t think of taking an in- 
terest in my standing, there is no 
good in talking,” he concluded, with 
a prolonged sigh. 
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Lord Earlsfield still leaned his 
head upon his hand, and as the 
member saw that he was much 
moved, he felt half ashamed of the 
part he had played. “ But it was 
my only card,” he apologised to 
himself; “and if he had just be- 
haved like a Christian, I would not 
have tabled it.” 

“George,” said Lord Earlsfield 
with an effort, as he looked fixedly 
into his brother’s face, “ you must 
know as well as I do how the mat- 
ter stands. God knows whether or 
not Harold will ever be able to face 
public life. It is some years now 
since he has had anything like a 
serious attack. Carshalton is hope- 
ful; and the Paris doctors say that 
it is quite probable that the cloud 
may altogether pass from him as he 
grows older. But they are against 
excitement — above all, against 


thwarting him on anything his mind 
is deeply set upon. What you pro- 
pose is very thoughtful, and if he is 
at all able to go about and mix in 
public matters, your companionship 


would be of the greatest possible 
advantage. You would be more of a 
companion to him than I could be, 
for I daresay I am not sociable—I 
never was. I never thought you a 
bad fellow, George. You have been 
extravagant, and idle, and uncon- 
scientious”—the member winced as 
each of these traits was enumerated 
—‘“‘and I have been exceedingly 
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vexed that you have made no head- 
way ; but I think that perhaps you 
have a kinder nature than any of 
us others. If you can befriend 
Harold, you establish a claim upon 
me that it would be sinful to dis- 
own. God knows I would give 
my own life and spend my last 
farthing, if that would keep my 
poor boy in his sane senses when 
I am gone!” 

“Earlsfield,” said the member, 
springing to his feet and seizing 
his brother's hands with a burst of 
genuine feeling, “I shall stand by 
your son while there is a breath of 
life in me. I swear it to you before 
God. I am not a good man; I 
never set up for being one; but 
Harold shall never get harm for me, 
and I shall watch over him as if he 
were a son of my own. I was a 
beast to speak of him to you just 
now as I did, when I knew so well 
how you must be troubled about 
him.” 

The two stood hand in hand, each 
looking earnestly into the other’s 
face, with a bond of more brotherly 
feeling between them than they had 
perhaps felt since childhood. 

“No, no,” said Lord Earlsfield, 
“it is as well. We shall under- 
stand each other better in future, 
now that we have spoken of him. 
Leave me now, George, and I shall 
remember to send you a cheque on 
Brancepeths’ this afternoon.” 





Ten Days on an Oil-River. 


TEN DAYS ON 


On the morning of the 26th of 
March 1889 we got into the long 
swell which marks proximity to the 
coast-line in the Bight of Benin, 
and at about noon sighted a spire, 
which we were told was part of 
Bonny Cathedral. Shortly after- 
wards some corrugated iron roofs 
became visible; and as we con- 
tinued our course, a straight dark 
line just showed itself above the 
waters, and gave us our first view 
of the land portion of the Niger 
delta. As I glanced at the cap- 
tain’s chart I wondered how we 
should ever find our way through 
the labyrinth of channels into 
which we were entering—a doubt 
by no means lessened by a view of 
the apparently unbroken lines of 
surf and expanses of mud-coloured 
shallow water which lay between 
us and the shore. However, after 


many twistings and turnings, and 


the guidance of the solitary buoy 
by which this channel is marked, 
we finally glided into smooth 
water, and cast anchor in the 
Bonny river—a broad estuary, 
bounded by banks of mud, almost 
awash at high tide, and far below 
the level of our eyes as we paced 
the deck of the Benguela. On 
the left bank were some half-dozen 
two-storeyed European buildings, 
with corrugated iron roofs, behind 
them a broad expanse of bush, of 
which the straight outline was 
here and there broken by a gigan- 
tic cotton-tree. As it neared the 
river's mouth, the bank’s few feet 
of elevation gradually dwindled to 
nothing, until it merged into the 
broad, wet sandy foreshore, which, 
in its turn, melted into the sea- 
horizon. There was no sign of 
native habitations, the town, or 
rather towns of Bonny being, as 


AN OIL-RIVER. 


we afterwards learnt, situated on 
creeks a little farther up and 
down the river. Some fifty yards 
from the shore was moored an old 
hulk, connected with the land by a 
wooden pier. 

The right bank of the river, 
about a mile and a half distant, 
presented an absolutely flat and 
unbroken horizon, and, when short- 
ly afterwards we entered the ship’s 
boat to row ashore, disappeared 
altogether beneath the sky -line. 
Up-stream the view, equally flat 
and unbroken, afforded rather 
more variety of colour. The broad 
stream stretched away—an un- 
ruffled streak of light—till it 
melted into the haze of the north- 
ern horizon; the green foliage 
and brown gnarled stems and roots 
of the unending mangroves stood 
out sharply on an island in mid- 
stream a few hundred yards above 
us ; whilst on the left bank, above 
the factories, mangroves again 
showed a sheet of less brilliant 
green, gradually fading in the far 
distance into the grey of sky and 
river. 

The hulk just mentioned was a 
remnant of the older style of trad- 
ing, when merchants sent their 
own vessels, which, casting anchor 
in the rivers, were covered with 
mat awnings and generally made 
comfortable,—remaining for weeks 
or months until their original 
cargo was exhausted and replaced 
by barrels of palm-oil. Later on 
they took to leaving one ship per- 
manently on the coast, moored to 
the shore, dismantled, and turned 
into a floating house and fortress ; 
for in the good old days of the 
“Palm-oil Ruflian,” the vocation 
of merchants on this coast was 
anything but a_ peaceful one. 
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Now goods are all sent out by 
the regular lines of steamers, and 
the merchants’ representatives live 
in comfortable houses on the dry 
land. 

Soon a smart gig put out from 
the shore, and brought on board 
Captain Boler, one of the oldest 
English residents on the coast, and 
Major (now Sir Claud) Macdonald, 
the British High Commissioner for 
the Oil-rivers, who had just arrived 
from England on a special mission. 
The former kindly invited us to 
stay with him while we remained 
at Bonny; and finding that we 
were likely to have to wait some 
days before the arrival of the 
Nubia, which was to take us to 
England, we gladly accepted his 
offer. So packing up our traps, 


we reluctantly bade farewell to 
the Benguela, her captain and 
officers, and accompanied Captain 
Boler ashore. 

His residence was a substantial 
two-storeyed building, of which the 
ground-floor was entirely devoted 


to merchandise and coopers’ work- 
shops, for the repair and manufac- 
ture of the casks in which the 
palm-oil is sent to England. The 
first and residential floor was 
reached by a broad wooden stair- 
case outside the house, but under 
cover of the wide verandah which 
encircled the whole building. On 
to this verandah all the rooms 
gave. At the top of the staircase 
and facing the river was the din- 
ing-room, occupying nearly all the 
centre of the house; to the right 
and left of it large airy bedrooms 
opened, giving respectively as well 
on to the northern and southern 
verandahs ; while on the other side 
were the offices, Captain Boler’s 
own rooms, and those of his 
clerks. 

In the afternoon Major Macdon- 
ald took us to see the cathedral. 
Soon after starting we came to a 
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narrow tidal channel, and were 
anxiously debating as to the best 
means of passing it, when three 
naked little blackamoors appeared, 
one of whom, pointing at me, said, 
“Me carry them man”; and as. 
good as his word, he lifted me on 
his shoulders and carried me across. 
Our way to the cathedral lay 
through Bonny Town, a dirty and 
intricate collection of huts: some 
with wattle-and-daub walls and 
palm-leaf thatched roofs; others 
of mud-brick and corrugated iron 
roofs; and some again a mixture 
of the two styles of architecture, 
but all out of repair, and as far as 
I could see, filthily dirty. The 
chief feature of the place appeared 
to be the extraordinary number of 
broken square-face “ Holland’s” gin 
bottles which were strewn about 
its streets, and which afforded am- 
ple evidence of the thirsty tem- 
perament of its inhabitants. Gin 
is one of the most important ex- 
ports from England to our new 
Protectorate, and so highly ap 
preciated by the natives that they 
even have a few bottles buried 
with them when they die; and as 
I learnt from a wooden image of a 
god which was given to me, they 
have promoted it to the dignity of 
the ancient nectar—the deity in 
question being represented with a 
“ square-face ” bottle in each hand. 

Two minutes’ walk, however, 
sufficed for the passage of King 
Ja-ja’s capital, and brought us to 
the margin of a deep pool sur- 
rounded by gigantic cotton-trees, 
whose heavy shade and buttressed 
roots would almost have made one 
imagine one’s self in some early 
English cloister, but for its human 
occupants, whose behaviour and ap- 
pearance were as far as possible 
opposed to all ideas of peace and 
dignity. Here King Ja-ja’s female 
subjects come to draw water for 
their households: fat elderly ne- 
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gresses, swathed in two or three 
particoloured square dusters; slim 
agile young matrons, looking any- 
thing but matronly in half a yard 
of the same material; girls of all 
ages, from six to sixteen, with no 
fraction of a duster, but adorned 
with a single string of cowries pen- 
dant from their hips ; all carrying 
huge water-jars on their shoulders 
(in the case of the children almost 
as large as themselves), and all 
laughing and talking and splashing 
to the utmost of their powers. 
Accompanying them were the 
unemployed youths of Bonny (ap- 
parently a large proportion of the 
population), helping the women, as 
idle young men do all the world 
over, by causing endless giggles, 
and rendering the proper business 
on hand perfectly impossible. I 
was too far off to hear what was 
said, and even, had I been nearer, 
was unacquainted with the Yoruba 
dialect spoken at Bonny; yet I 
understood every word that was 
uttered as well as if I had been 
watching a similar scene being en- 
acted in an English ball-room, or on 
the area-steps of a London house. 
The consequences of the Tower of 
Babel have no doubt been most 
annoying to serious-minded per- 
sons in search of information ; but 
to the truly frivolous they have 
caused but little practical incon- 
venience, nor will, until a second 
and worse Babel inflicts on man- 
kind a confusion of giggles. 

Our road lay through thick bush, 
in which a broad “ride” had been 
cut, marked by narrow interlacing 
tracks, which the bare feet of its 
users had worn. Half an hour’s 
walk brought us to Archdeacon 
Crowther’s house, a pleasant dwell- 
ing in a well-kept garden facing 
the river. We were most amia- 
bly received by the Archdeacon 
and Mrs Crowther, who showed us 
over their beautiful church and 
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well-built schools, the former capa- 
ble of seating a thousand persons, 
—a number which, I am told, the 
Archdeacon often draws within its 
walls. The mission-buildings are 
all situated in a clearing in a part 
of the bush which was formerly 
sacred to the local god, and from 
which his votaries, ever anxious 
to secure a human sacrifice, were 
in the habit of pouncing out on 
unsuspecting wayfarers. 
Although it is an open question 
whether the West African negro 
has yet arrived at a stage which 
fits him for the reception of our 
religion and civilisation, with their 
attendant liberties in the matter 
of gin, gunpowder, and forms of 
worship, and restrictions as to sex- 
ual relationship, there can be no 
doubt that the world at large can 
no longer tolerate the cruelties and 
abominations attendant on his an- 
cestor and devil worship, nor live 
cheek-by-jowl (as it must nowa- 
days with all seaboard populations) 
with a people which practises them. 
Whatever may be thought of the 
advantages of missionary work 
among members of more advanced 
religions, the thanks of the civil- 
ised world are certainly due to the 
missionaries who have at all events 
stamped out the outward and more 
objectionable forms of West African 
superstition. Among these Arch- 
deacon Crowther, and, as I heard 
on all sides, his father, the Bishop 
of the Niger, belong to the very 
highest class; and being themselves 
natives, have an amount of in- 
fluence which no white man could 
hope to attain. Like their Ameri- 
can brothers, some of the black 
parsons are decidedly quaint in 
their methods of teaching. One 
who acted as locum tenens for the 
Archdeacon some time ago, at- 
tracted great crowds every Sunday 
by his violent anti-white sermons. 
In one of them he was telling his 
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congregation of God calling the 
lambs into His fold. ‘“ Which did 
you think God called?” he asked ; 
“the white lambs, or the black ? 
Nay, my brethren, not the white, 
but the black. And why?” (Here 
a solemn pause.) ‘ Because he 
grows wool.” 

Many were the stories told us of 
cannibalism and human sacrifice, 
the former, I fancy, mostly exag- 
gerated ; for, as far as I know, 
cannibalism has never been prac- 
tised in this region except as 
part of a religious ceremony ; but 
the latter is still so openly prac- 
tised in the districts out of im- 
mediate European control, only a 
few miles from Bonny, that it 
is certain to have flourished there 
equally until it was suppressed by 
force. Only a few weeks before 
our arrival, for instance, thirty 
slaves were killed at a place not 
fifty miles from Bonny, in order 
that their late master might not 
be unattended in the land of 


spirits ; while the relations of an- 
other deceased chief, also in the 


immediate neighbourhood, had 
lately buried alive two of his slaves 
in his grave, and had hung up two 
more, head downwards, by hooks 
passed through the sinews of their 
heels ; in which position they re- 
mained until the flesh rotted away, 
and the poor wretches, still alive, 
fell into a pit full of spikes, on 
which they were impaled. 

Among the rites formerly prac- 
tised at Bonny, the most horrible, 
I think, was the monthly sacrifice 
of a virgin to the shark-god. At 
the first low water of every spring- 
tide a victim was led out to the 
water’s edge, there bound to a 
stake and left until her agony was 
ended by the slowly rising tide, or 
the sharper but more quickly 
striking fangs of the hungry 
sharks, 

Horrible as this religion is, it 
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has the advantage of putting enor- 
mous power into the hands of the 
rulers, and thus enabling them 
to maintain a degree of order 
which our milder methods fail to 
effect. Men who had travelled in 
the interior told me that, in point 
of honesty, the civilised compared 
most unfavourably with the un- 
civilised parts. One traveller in 
a hitherto unvisited region, having 
lost his gold watch and chain, 
wished to offer £30 reward for its 
recovery ; but the chief of the vil- 
lage would not hear of such a pro- 
ceeding, saying that it would dis- 
grace him for ever were it known 
that a stranger had been obliged 
to buy back his own property in 
his territory ; and issuing a pro- 
clamation, the watch was soon 
found and returned to its owner. 

Judging from the experiences of 
Archdeacon and Mrs Crowther, 
the inhabitants of the Kroo coast, 
who, from their frequent employ- 
ment on board European ships, 
have become fairly civilised, do 
not share these fine scruples. 
While they were returning from 
a trip to Sierra Leone they were 
shipwrecked off Cape Palmas ; and 
in spite of the fact that they were 
personally well known to many of 
the natives, the latter had no com- 
punction in robbing them of every- 
thing they possessed. Mrs Crow- 
ther, being a very plucky woman, 
felt so indignant that she took off 
her wedding-ring and threw it into 
the sea rather than let the natives 
have it. 

In justice to the Kroo boys, 
however, I must say that they 
treat the stranger no worse than 
their own friends and relations. 
After one of them has been work- 
ing up and down the coast for 
months or years, and has collected 
a nice little “ pile,” and a fashion- 
able outfit, consisting of a tall hat, 
a red cotton umbrella, and the 
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tunic of a Guards drummer-boy, he 
begins to yearn for his native 
village; so balancing himself (or 
otherwise) in a keel-less “ dug-out ” 
of fifteen inches beam, he bids fare- 
well to civilisation, and charging 
the surf, lands with a bump on his 
native shore. Immediately follow- 
ing him is a gigantic roller, and in 
the excitement of the moment it 
is many chances to one that the 
welcoming crowd forget to drag 
the canoe out of the way with 
sufficient rapidity, and that she 
(bottom uppermost), the tall hat, 
the umbrella, and the tunic, are.all 
gaily dancing in the surf. A score 
of strong arms are soon beating 
the water to their rescue, which is 
speedily effected, without much 
advantage to the rightful owner, 
but to the great joy of the lucky 
swimmers who secure the prizes. 
Then after toiling all these months 
away from home, the welcome 
wanderer cannot be allowed to 
burden himself with all those 
heavy bags that hang from his 
waist, and many willing hands are 
stretched out to relieve him of his 
load, with the result that he re- 
enters his home much in the con- 
dition in which Job entered and 
expected to leave this world ; nor 
does he again have the pleasure of 
handling an umbrella or a gin- 
bottle until a fresh arrival from 
the ships of Christendom affords 
him also the opportunity of assist- 
ing at the home-coming of some 
one else. 

On our return home Major 
Macdonald had at once to start for 
Opobo, where he was due to attend 
a “palaver” on the following morn- 
ing. As no steam-launch was at 
hand, he had to travel in a native 
canoe, winding his way through 
the intricate network of channels 
which intersect the Niger delta 
in every direction, most of them 
wholly unexplored, and many even 


utterly unknown. It is strange to 
think that within a short distance 
of Bonny, constantly frequented 
as it is by English men-of-war, 
there should be miles of water-way 
less known and more un-mapped 
than the distant upper reaches of 
the Niger or the Zambesi. 

Next morning I was awakened 
early by the loud beating of tom- 


toms, so lifting up my mosquito- - 


curtain and peeping through the 
blinds, I spied a procession of 
long war-canoes advancing down 
the river laden with barrels of 
palm-oil, and each containing a 
king and some fifty of his sub- 
jects, who, by the peculiar man- 
ner in which they handled their 
long- pointed paddles, showed to 
the initiated to which particular 
monarch they had the honour of 
owing allegiance. These paddle- 
strokes are some of them curiously 
fantastic and intricate, and must 
add enormously to the labour of 
propulsion, and, I should imagine, 
are only reserved for state occa- 
sions ; they are, however, as dis- 
tinctive as the tartan of a High- 
land clan, the camel-marks of the 
Sudanese, or the tattooing of a 
South Sea islander. 

This, it appeared, was the day 
of the week on which the neigh- 
bouring kings— who have taken 
upon themselves the lucrative post 
of middle-man—come down to ex- 
change the palm-oil collected from 
up-river markets for European 
goods. Later in the day I had the 
honour of being presented to all 
their sable majesties, some of whom 
rejoiced in such un-royal and un- 
African names as “ Black Face,” 
“Green Head,” “ Dublin Green,” 
“Charles Holliday,” and “John 
Brown”; the only exceptions to this 
rule being “‘Oritchie” and ‘Oko 
Jumbo.” They were mostly pleas- 
ant, fairly intelligent-looking men, 
with good white teeth, which they 
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continually showed, and the regu- 
lar Christy Minstrel laugh. One 
or two of them had been to Eng- 
land, and wore European clothes. 
These seemed there to have lost a 
good deal of the simplicity which 
lends a charm to the untravelled 
and uneducated West African, 
without. having gained very much 
instead. One of the kings quite 
won my heart by a little bit of 
flattery on my artistic powers, 
about which I myself was not par- 
ticularly confident. Looking over 
my shoulder as I was sketching a 
lovely palm-tree, the resting-place 
of a troop of white doves, which 
stood just under the verandah, he 
remarked, pointing at the sketch, 
“Them all same like tree.” 

On my asking Captain Boler for 
information as to the class of 
goods for which the palm-oil was 
exchanged, he suggested I should 
come and inspect them myself. 
We accordingly descended to the 
store. Such a curious collection ! 
Knives, hatchets, bales of cloth, 
looking-glasses, straw-hats, blue- 
and - white - striped jerseys, beads 
and knick-knacks of all kinds ; 
among which were some very fine 
pieces of coral, much used by 
the wealthier natives as an orna. 
ment. Captain Boler showed me 
one piece, about an inch square, 
which he said was worth £70. 
Some time ago the experiment 
was tried of sending out some 
imitation coral, which, however, 
had no success. The first chief 
to whom it was offered, after 
looking at one of the strings 
of beads, put it to his lips, and 
uttering a contemptuous “ Tcha!” 
(Pooh !) handed it back and went 
off, accompanied by all the others. 
They are also most particular 
about the composition of some 
coins known as manillas — in 
shape like a thick plain bangle 
with thickened turned-up ends, 
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which gives them the appearance 
of a capital C; to please them, 
these coins must, when hit, give 
out a certain ring, which they 
alone can accurately recognise. 
The choice of cotton prints for 
this market is also a matter that 
requires great care on the part of 
the exporter. Often whole cargoes 
of stuffs are found to be almost 
unsaleable, and have to be got rid 
of for what they will fetch. In 
many parts cotton-stuffs are not 
accepted unless they are printed 
on both sides ; the ordinary prints, 
plain on one side, or, as the natives 
express it, ‘‘Them no have two 
face,” being looked down upon as 
worthless. 

In the midst of Captain Boler’s 
motley collection I noticed some 
rolls of fine red damask, and on 
inquiring by whom that was pur- 
chased, I was told there was a 
great demand for it among the 
kings, who used it for the purpose 
of winding-sheets. The same ideas 
as to a future state, which causes 
slaves to be sacrificed at their 
master’s death, leads to the in- 
terment with the corpse of all 
such necessaries and luxuries as 
would ensure his comfort and dig- 
nity in the land of spirits. As it 
is the custom to bury a man be- 
neath the floor of his own house— 
which, in the case of the head of 
the family, is then abandoned—it 
is probable that the tumble-down 
and unpromising-looking old shan- 
ties of Bonny Town will yield 
some rich treasures, should its in- 
habitants ever become sufficiently 
advanced to feel the need of 
drains. 

One afternoon Captain Boler 
took us to Ju-ju Town to pay 
“ Black Face” a visit. It was a 
three- mile row, mostly through 
narrow channels between islands 
densely covered with mangroves, 
whose dark-green foliage, perched 
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on the top of a framework of earth- 
less roots, presents a strange and 
unnatural appearance even by day ; 
and in the twilight, magnified and 
rendered indistinct by the rising 
mist, these tangled roots look like 
bunches of some writhing reptiles 
pendant from the dark walls that 
hem in the narrow stream on 
either side. 

A wonderful stillness pervades 
these West African creeks. Ex- 
cept for the gentle ripple of the 
water among the mangroves, hard- 
ly a sound was to be heard; and 
the only sign of life was afforded 
by an occasional crane, which, 
startled by the sound of our oars, 
reluctantly abandoned his fishing 
and flew heavily away; and by 
the families of little red crabs col- 
lected on the snaky-looking roots, 
that edged into the water as a 
splash from the oars warned them 
of our proximity. 

Turning a sharp corner, and 
passing under an archway of over- 


hanging branches, so low that we 
had to duck our heads, we found 
ourselves in a small shady creek, 
bright with the reflection of the 
glorious vegetation that lined its 


banks. Just in front of us was a 
high palisade of stout poles, above 
which peeped the palm-thatched 
roofs of the village. Stopping at 
an opening, we were received by 
‘Black Face,” “John Brown,” 
and “Green Head,” who helped 
us out of our boat, and led us 
into the hut of the first -named 
king. It was a curiously civilised 
abode to find in such a place, and 
among such savage surroundings ; 
—glazed windows, well - painted 
walls adorned with some fair 
prints, and mahogany chairs, side- 
board, and dining-table, the latter 
covered with siphons, with of 
course a due proportion of the 
inevitable “ square-face.” Having 
partaken of a mixture of these, 
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and uttered the mystic word 
“Boo,” which is de rigueur on 
such occasions, our hosts offered 
to show us their war-canoes; so 
skirting the town, we followed a 
narrow path and dived into the 
bush, a tangled mass of lovely 
flowering creepers and gigantic 
ferns, over which towered some of 
the largest cocoa-palms I had ever 
seen. A short walk brought us to 
the shed in which the war-canoes 
were kept—huge unwieldy-look- 
ing things dug out of the trunk 
of a single tree, about three feet 
broad and fifty or sixty in length. 
They present, however, an impos- 
ing appearance fully manned, with 
the fifty paddles simultaneously 
flashing in the sunlight. Close 
by was the old barracoon in which 
the Portuguese used to store the 
slaves prior to embarkation,—a 
long, low, one-storeyed stone build- 
ing without windows, a very dis- 
mal dungeon in which to spend 
the last hours on one’s native 
land. 

On the margin of the creek 
close by, half buried in the mud, 
I saw an odd-shaped earthenware 
bowl, curiously ornamented with 
bosses. Being always on the look- 
out for curios, I at once asked if 
it had been thrown away, and 
finding that it had, I whispered to 
Captain Boler to try and secure it 
for me, which he kindly did; and 
I triumphantly carried off my 
trophy, which it turned out had be- 
longed to a neighbouring and now 
disused Ju-ju altar, and was one 
of the vessels in which the blood 
of the human sacrifices had been 
carried—with songs and dances— 
through the town, to be tasted in 
turn by the inhabitants. In the 
town itself we found another altar 
still standing, and adorned with 
a collection of curiously carved 
images, bowls, bits of pottery, and 
brass rods. These were by way 
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of having been discarded and 
thrown away by the present chiefs, 
who are Christians ; but from the 
fact of the altar and all its appur- 
tenances having been left intact, 
I suspect that, at the best, they 
have but added our religion to 
theirown. Near this altar was a 
group of women squatting on the 
ground, who were singing the 
wildest of tunes to the accompani- 
ment of tom-toms made of square 
pieces of wood hollowed out from 
beneath, and of an even simpler 
instrument—an ordinary narrow- 
necked earthenware jar, from 
which they produced various deep 
notes by beating on the mouth 
with the palms of their hands. 
These jars varied in height from 
about three feet down to a few 
inches, according to the depth of 
note they were intended to pro- 
duce. While the women were 
singing and playing, the men and 
boys danced—not the war-dance, 
which is nearly always performed 
by the males of savage tribes, but 
rather the class of that of the 
“Gawazi” women on the Nile, or, 
I should imagine, the Nautch girls 
of India. 

On the following afternoon 
H.M.S. Pheasant, with Major 
Macdonald on board, arrived from 
Opobo, which she had been block- 
ading for some weeks in conse- 
quence of the behaviour of the 
local kings, who, acting as they 
do as middle-men, were anxious to 
prevent all direct communication 
between the buyer and the pro- 
ducer. With this end in view 
they had placed booms across the 
river, and otherwise made them- 
selves thoroughly obstructive ; the 
result being that the crews of two 
of her Majesty’s ships had been 
obliged to spend most of their 
nights for some time past in pa- 
trolling fever-stricken creeks, with 
hardly any greater opportunity of 


excitement than that afforded by 
the occasional capture of a ‘‘dug- 
out” and her crew of two small 
boys, and cargo of half-a-dozen 
long-legged chickens. 

We dined on board that night, 
and heard a great deal about 
the miseries attending the block- 
ade of West African rivers, and 
how the damp nights in the 
swamps and the monotony of the 
work had played sad havoc with 
the crew, a very large percentage 
of whom, and several of the offi- 
cers, were down with fever. The 
captain had wished to show us the 
war-dance of his Kroo boys; but 
just as they were about to begin 
the doctor asked him to postpone 
it, as the chief engineer, who 
among others was seriously ill with 
fever, had suddenly taken a turn 
for the worse, and was in a very 
critical condition. 

Soon after our return to Eng- 
land we were grieved to hear that 
Captain Johnson himself had suc- 
cumbed to the effects of this deadly 
coast. 

We had a very pleasant dinner, 
at the conclusion of which Captain 
Johnson had again to get under 
way to proceed to New Calabar, 
where Major Macdonald was due 
for another “ palaver.” We were 
invited to accompany them, and 
offered a cabin on board ; but the 
Nubia, which was to take us home, 
was due the next day, and being 
afraid of crossing her en route, we 
had reluctantly to decline. As it 
turned out, the Pheasant returned 
from her trip before the arrival 
of the Nubia, so that we should, 
after all, have had plenty of time | 
to see this, to us, new bit of 
country. 

Before leaving, the captain gave 
me the following letter, which he 
had received the day before from 
an Opobo chief, and which I re- 
produce as a good example of 
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** English as she is” writ in the 
Niger delta :— 


**SyLVANIA VILLA, 
Oposo Farm, March 26, 1889. 


‘Captain JOHNSON, 
H.M.S. Pheasant. 


*‘Srr,—I herewith much pleas- 
ure to send you one young Parrot 
by my boys. 

** T have tried all my best to send 
you and old Parrot, but sorry that 
I cannot succeed. I therefore beg 
you to receive this young one, and 
I think please God he will in 
future become a good bird to play 
with. I am very sorry indeed of 
not getting you old bird, who is 
already speak well. However, if 
you teach this young one he will 
surely be a good Bird.—I remain, 
sir, your most obedient servant, 

** APPIAFI.” 


On another day we rowed off 
to see King “Charles Holliday,” 
whose plantation lies on a small 
creek about two hours up the 
river. Our route lay through the 
same sort of scenery as we had 
passed going to Ju-ju Town, but 
the creeks were narrower, and 
much more intricate; and in the 
utter absence of landmarks, one 
wondered how any one could find 
his way about this watery laby- 
rinth., 

On arriving at ‘“ Holliday’s ” 
landing, we found him awaiting us 
with a few of his men, and were 
escorted by him through the village 
to hiscompound. Passing through 
a broad arched gateway, we en- 
tered a high-walled enclosure some 
two hundred yards square, in one 
corner of which stood a well-built 
European-looking house giving on 
to a covered courtyard. Going up 
a broad flight of wooden steps, we 
were ushered into the dining-room, 
anicely decorated apartment, whose 
most prominent feature was a large 
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coloured photograph of our host, 
which had been enlarged from an 
amateur’s negative sent to England 
for the purpose, in which the large 
coral bead that he always wore was 
done full justice to. 

After a short time a little slave 
came in with two dishes—on one 
a substantial piece of roast-meat, 
on the other palm-oil ‘ chop”— 
quite the most delicious mixture 
that I had ever tasted of shrimps 
stewed in palm-oil, with just a 
pinch of ground chillies. It was 
so good that I have often regretted 
that by the time palm-oil reaches 
England it has lost its freshness ; 
and although doubtless excellent 
for the purpose for which it is 
imported —the manufacture of 
soap, and the bright-coloured but 
rather unsavoury-smelling grease 
which is applied to railway-carriage 
wheels—it is no longer suitable for 
culinary purposes. 

Everything eatable on this coast 
is described as “chop”; and judg- 
ing from our host’s answers to vari- 
ous questions of mine on the flora 
and fauna of his estate, he seemed 
to divide nature into two great 
classes, ‘Them make chop,” or 
“them no good for chop,” was the 
only information I could extract 
from him on any subject connected 
with natural history. Being a 
practical man, the “ make-chop” 
class was greatly in excess of the 
other, as we noticed when after 
lunch we made a tour of his 
scrupulously clean village and 
well-kept estate, which was chiefly 
planted with cacao and coffee 
shrubs. 

I had been wondering during 
our stroll at the remarkable ab- 
sence of population, and imagined 
that the people must all be away 
at the markets or elsewhere, when 
the mystery was solved by the 
appearance round the corner of 
two women carrying water-jars, 
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clad in the scantiest of possible 
costumes, who “Holliday” im- 
periously waved away the mo- 
ment he caught sight of them. 
I asked why he had done so, and 
he explained that his people, not 
being dressed in a style to which 
I was accustomed, he had ordered 
them all to remain in their huts 
during my visit. As we were 
anxious to secure some photo- 
graphs of native types, this was 
the last thing we wanted, and 
the king was accordingly asked 
to rescind his order. 

I also photographed “ Holliday,” 
with his six wives and their numer- 
ous offspring. As the scene was 
a good typical example of a West 
African household, I will try to 
describe it. 

The left third of the picture is 
occupied by the wall of a two- 
storeyed, gabled, wooden house, 
built of alternately light and dark 
painted boards, and pierced by 
casemented windows, with dia- 
mond-shaped leaded panes. The 
eaves, projecting some twelve 
feet, form a broad verandah, sup- 
ported by tall wooden uprights, 
the feet of which rest on a dwarf 
stone wall, supporting a wooden 
platform, surrounded by a balus- 
trade, and approached by broad 
stone steps. At right angles to 
these steps, and running diagon- 
ally across the picture from the 
entrance-door on the first floor to 
the platform, is an open wooden 
staircase, of a step-ladder style of 
architecture. In the background 
is a long low shed, its walls hidden 
by a collection of palm-oil barrels, 
and surmounted by a corrugated 
iron roof. On one of the lower 
steps of the platform stands “ Hol- 
liday” himself, scratching his chin ; 
on his head is a Panama straw-hat, 
with the broad brim turned down. 
A green cord is fastened round his 
neck, threaded through a large 


single piece of red coral, which, 
hanging in the centre of the upper 
opening of his white linen jacket, 
takes the place of collar, necktie, 
and scarf-pin. A red-and-blue- 
check duster, wound round and 
round the waist beneath the coat, 
reaches a little below the knees, 
showing a few inches of bare black 
leg above the white cotton socks, 
and black leather laced ankle- 
boots. Leaning over the balus- 
trade to his right are two of his 
wives —one fat, and thirty, the 
other equally fat, but not more 
than twenty years old, each dressed 
in a single piece of check duster 
material passed round the body 
under the arms, rather higher 
than a European low dress, but 
more than making up at the skirt 
for its superfluity above. Legs 
and feet are bare, and a checked 
handkerchief wound tightly round 
the head completes their attire. 
On “Holliday’s” right and left, 
sitting on the stone steps, are two 
other wives, dressed like the first 
pair; while a fifth, swathed in a 
wrapper of broad blue-and-red 
stripes, stands slightly in the 
background. All have little black 
piccaninnies astride their hips. At 
the top of the wooden steps, form- 
ing the apex of the pyramid, is the 
hope of the family, the king’s eldest 
son—a cheery boy of twelve, who, 
dressed in a white linen shirt 
many sizes too short for him, is 
preparing to slide down the banis- 
ters. In the foreground, seated 
on a stone outside the platform, 
the youngest wife, aged eleven, is 
playing with two little slave-girls, 
probably rather her seniors—one, 
dressed like the elder women, in 
a coloured check cotton wrapper, 
the other in the costume of Eve 
before the Fall. She, on the con- 
trary, is arrayed in the smartest 
of European low-necked, short- 
sleeved, frilled frocks, evidently 
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made for a child of six, beneath 
which her patent-leather shod feet 
dangled in the air, apparently sus- 
pended by half a yard of white 
cotton pantaloon. In the lower 
right-hand corner of the picture, 
marking the extremity of the 
pyramid’s base, is the most im- 
portant personage of all—a young 
gentleman of about three sum- 
mers, who, decked in a scarlet 
cloth shirt, which has prudently 
been constructed to allow for 
the growth of its wearer, is stand- 
ing in the place and position 
proper and habitual to him — 
well to the front, in an attitude 
of command. 

As the day was getting on, and 
we had another visit to make, we 
had to bid farewell to our pleas- 
ant and hospitable host far sooner 
than I should have wished. After 
winding our way among the creeks 
for half an hour, our boat shot 
through the usual almost hidden 
entrance to that on which “ Dub- 
lin Green’s” village was situated. 

The scene was very different from 
that which presented itself in the 
“ Holliday” domain,—a dirty, 
badly kept village, looking damp 
and gloomy beneath the shadow of 
large overhanging trees; crowds 
of men and women with little 
clothing, and apparently less to 
do, sprawling in groups near their 
door-steps ; while naked children 
of various ages staggered under 
the weight of enormous water-jars 
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on their way to and from the 
river. The appearance of one of 
these, I must own, at first rather 
startled me—a perfectly white 
child of some ten years old, naked 
as the day she was born. A 
closer inspection, however, re- 
vealed the white hair and pink 
eyes of an albino, and explained 
the cause of her appearance. 

Like that of “ Holliday,” the 
house of “Dublin Green” was 
surrounded by a walled yard, 
after passing through which, and 
ascending some steep steps, we 
were ushered into a stuffy un- 
tidily kept room, in which the 
head wife was sitting. She was 
a fat, dirty, middle-aged woman 
with a loud laugh, and was ap- 
parently much amused at our 
visit. After drinking some tea 
we took our departure, and none 
too soon, for a chilly dampness 
was rising from the river, and 
before we were clear of the creeks 
it was pitch-dark. 

On Wednesday, April the 3d, 
the Nubia steamed in, and 
the following day saw us home- 
ward bound, very sorry not to 
be able to stay any longer under 
Captain Boler’s hospitable roof, 
from which he had promised us 
many interesting expeditions. His 
parting words were, ‘You must 
come back again and do the rivers 
thoroughly ;” an invitation which 
we still hope some day to accept. 

ZeLie COLVILE. 
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THE GODS OF GREECE, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


[With Goethe, as with his friend Schiller, lament for the decay of 
the old pagan faith was a favourite theme, and he touches it with his 
usual masterly skill in his “ Bride of Corinth,” his “Roman Elegies,” 
and elsewhere. It inspires one of the finest passages in Schiller’s 
“ Piccolomini”—a passage which in Coleridge’s translation expanded 
into something far more beautiful than Schiller himself had imagined, 
but for which it would almost seem that Coleridge took suggestions 
from Schiller’s “Gods of Greece.” It is in this poem, and not in the 
text of the “ Piccolomini,” that the germ may be found of the following 
well-known lines :— 


‘* The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and wat’ry depths; all these have vanished ; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 
But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down; and even at this day 
Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 
And Venus who brings everything that’s fair.”’] 





Bricut beings of the land of fable, when 
You guided still in joy’s light leading-strings 
Our mortal race—how happy were we then !— 
In a fair world, where you were sovran kings! 
To serve you then was rapturous delight ; 
How different, oh, how different was the day, 
When men still garlanded with flowerets bright 
Thy temple, Venus Amathusia ! 





Then Truth was fairer, as her beauty gleamed 

In all the witching hues of poet-lore ; 
Then with abounding life creation teemed, 

And thrilled with soul, as it will thrill no more. 
To Nature man gave attributes more high, 

That he with love might clasp her to his breast ; 
All things, all wheres, to the initiate eye 

The trace of some pervading god confessed. 
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Where now, the sages tell us, a mere ball 
Of fire revolves, by soulless impulse driven, 
Urged Helios then, serene, majestical, 
His golden car along the plains of heaven. 
These heights with Oreads swarmed, a joyous horde, 
In every tree a Dryad had her home, 
And from their urns the winsome Naiads poured 
Clear crystal waters flecked with silvery foam. 


Yon laurel shielded Daphne once from taint, 
Within this rock is Tantalus’ daughter hushed, 
From yonder sedges Syrinx poured her plaint, 
And Philomel’s wail from yonder thicket gushed. 
This brook received the tears Demeter shed 
For her Persephone by Pluto ta’en, 
Cythera called to her Adonis dead 
From yonder hill, and called, alas! in vain. 


Still came the Celestials down their joys to share 
With those their blood who from Deucalion took 

To win the heart of Pyrrha’s daughter fair, 
Latona’s son assumed the shepherd’s crook. 

Then did god Amor heroes, gods, and men 
In love’s delightsome bondage intertwine, 

And mortals, blent with gods and heroes, then 
Did homage at the Amathuntian shrine. 


No thoughts of gloom, no self-renouncements sad, 
Were to your cheerful service claimed as due ; 
Light every heart was bound to be, and glad, 
For happy man was kin, ye gods, to you. 
The Beautiful alone was holy; no 
Delight e’er flushed immortal cheeks with shame, 
That from the coy Camene took its glow, 
Or at the bidding of the Graces came. 


Your temples with palatial splendours shone, 
Heroic were your sports, their meed renown, 
And to the goal the chariots thundered on 
To win the glory of the Isthmian crown. 
Dancers in rhythmic cadence circled round 
Your stately altars, oh, how passing fair ! 
Your brows were with victorious chaplets bound, 
And crowns bedecked your odour-breathing hair. 
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The Thyrsus-shaker’s shout, ‘“ Evée, hear!” 
The panthers with the glistening car reveal 
The presence of the great Joy-bringer near ; 
Before him Fauns and bearded Satyrs reel, 
Around him Menads fired with phrenzy leap, 
Their dances hymn the glory of his wine, 
And his brown russet cheeks invite to deep 
Full-brimming beakers of the juice divine. 


There stood not then before the bed of death 
A skeleton to scare with ghastly frown ; 
A kiss caught from the lips the latest breath, 
A Genius quenched his torch, and turned it down. 
The ruthless judgment-scales of Orcus by 
A mortal born of mortal sires were held; 
The Erinnyes, too, were by the Thracian’s cry 
Of anguish poured in song subdued and quelled. 


In the Elysian groves the happy shade 
Renewed the pleasures he had loved in life, 
The charioteer careered through dell and glade, 
The constant husband found the constant wife. 
There Linus’ lyre resounds its wonted strains, 
Admetus to his loved Alcestis clings, 
Orestes there his bosom’s friend regains, 
And Philoctetes there his shafts re-wings. 


They won a guerdon of the noblest meeds, 
Who up the toilsome path of Virtue clomb ; 
The brave achiever of heroic deeds 
Among the blest Immortals found a home. 
To him who back from Hades brought the dead, 
The Gods were gracious in their dreamful ease ; 
The Twins flashed light from high Olympus’ head, 
To pilot mariners through stormy seas. 


Oh lovely world, where art thou? Come again, 
Come, Nature’s flower-time, that bloomed so long! 

Alas! no trace of all thy witcheries then 
Is left, save in the fairy-land of song! 

Gloom o’er the meadows broods, no more they smile ; 
My eyes look for a god, but look in vain; 

Ah, of those forms that glowed with life erewhile, 
Shadows, and shadows only, now remain! 
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Blighted of that fair world is every flower 
Before the icy North’s relentless blast ; 
That One, One only, over all might tower, 
A galaxy of Gods must forth be cast. 

Sadly I search along yon starry steep, 
But thee, Selene, thee I find not there 

Across the woods I call, across the deep, 
But comes, alas! no answer anywhere. 


Unconscious of the pleasures that she gives, 
Nor by her own magnificence impressed, 
Though void of thought, inspiring thought that lives, 
Dowering with blessings, yet herself unblest, 
Unmoved by all that makes her beautiful, 
Nature, like some mere clockwork, cold and dead, 
Submits, a slave to gravitation’s rule, 
Of all her whilom gods disherited. 


That on the morrow she anew may rise, 
She for herself prepares a grave to-day ; 
The moons, they wax and wane, as through the skies 
In endless round they hold their joyless way. 
Home to the poet’s world the Gods have flown, 
And left a world unworthy of their grace, 
A world that now, their leading-strings outgrown, 
Self-poised, swings idly in the void of space. 


Yes, they have flown, have flown, and with them ta’en 
All that is grand and high and bright and fair, 
All that gave life its charm; the names remain, 
And but the names,—the soul is wanting there. 
Safe from the whelming waves of time, they throng 
The heights of Pindus, breathe its ether clear ; 
And all that lives immortally in song 
From this our life must fade and disappear. 


THEODORE Mart. 
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CLoup - sHApows flit rapidly 
over the slopes of a long valley 
that runs the whole length of the 
glorious top of one of our Surrey 
Hills. From one of the hill-roads 
that leads directly to London town 
a rustic gate opens into the fir- 
wood. A notice-board is fixed 
there, giving the strictest injunc- 
tions to keep to the narrow track 
in passing through, on your way 
down to the long hollow that 
looks like some huge railway cut- 
ting. The banks and the track 
itself are covered with the finest 
turf: they run through and over 
the very crest of the hill, far 
away to woodlands in the distance. 
Thorns and furze dot the slopes, 
here and there mingled with 
brambles: there are not enough 
of them to form a cover for game, 
but sufficient for the creatures 


that frequent the slopes of that 


hollow. 
I have known the place for 
many years, and it is still a 


famous hunting-ground for a 
naturalist: there are the same 
species living there, furred and 
feathered, which we used to find 
in that place thirty-seven years 
ago. It is far from the other 
places I have written about. At 
one time I went frequently there, 
but life’s changes have kept me 
from the locality for very many 
years. In the course of conversa- 
tion with a friend of my younger 
days, whom I met again by acci- 
dent lately, on one of my long 
journeys,—he had taken service 
with the gentleman who owns this 
fine estate,—I found that matters 
went on now in the same way that 
they did when I used to have free 
range there so long ago. 

“Come and give us a look 
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round,” he said, heartily; “you 
are quite welcome: that double- 
barrelled glass of yours won’t hurt 
anything. The shooting is all over, 
and there’s lots of things flitting 
about that will please you.” 

I was glad to accept this invita- 
tion. I had been thinking that I 
must find fresh hunting-grounds 
somewhere. Yes; I knew that 
spot when peregrines, harriers, 
kites, buzzards,—all passed over 
that hollow in the hill. The 
rabbits that were there in hosts 
proved too great a temptation for 
some of them, and a few captures 
were made. A splendid kite in 
mature plumage, that had come 
from there, I once examined ; also 
a falcon in her red plumage that 
had been shot in the act of carry- 
ing off a partridge which she had 
struck. She was afterwards beau- 
tifully set up with her quarry, 
and I remember very well that so 
long as the case remained in the 
bird-preserver’s window I spent 
all my spare time in looking at it. 
At that period of my life I did 
not own one single work on natural 
history ; my studies were, as they 
still are, from the life, only then 
exclusively so. 

The life of a bird and the study 
of a dead one will give you the 
very best knowledge, however. A 
very careful study of any dead 
bird or animal will show you why 
they are able to do the wondrous 
things that man marvels at, being 
formed for the very purpose they 
so admirably carry out. The Great 
Power that made them perfect, 
they praise continually, all the 
time they live, by fulfilling the 
end they were made for; and 
the Creator alone understands the 
mysteries of all. Let scientists 
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bow their heads, for the highest 
one among them all knows not 
yet the path of a bird on flight. 
Patient men, naturalists, devoted 
to their study in spite of every- 
thing, through good and ill for- 
tune, have done all that they 
are capable of doing to put as 
much of the real truth as they are 
able to gain before the public; 
but much still remains hidden 
from us. 

The study of the Creator’s works 
makes one feel glad to live and to 
be permitted to know a little out 
of so much infinite greatness, but 
also to rest content where we are 
not permitted to know more. The 
rest is reserved for us elsewhere. 
Earnest searchers after nature’s 
secrets in al] parts of the world, 
are trying to discover the great 
bird-nurseries of some of our mi- 
grants. It would take a whole 
company of devoted searchers, all 
their lives, to explore the desolate 
Siberian tundras. Nearer home, 
within a few days’ journey, we 
have the marshes of Central 
France and the Spanish marismas. 
Even these, when thoroughly ex- 
plored, will give a vast amount 
of new _ information. Inland 
waters, marshes, lakes, compared 
with which the once-famed Whit- 
tlesea Mere would only be a mere 
plash, are there to harbour and 
supply food for hosts of creatures. 
By the way, why is it that the 
great reed-warbler or babbler, that 
looks like a water-thrush, so very 
rarely crosses the Channel? It is 
certainly somewhat strange, for 
he is numerous enough on the 
other side of it. All birds move 
about more or less, but some very 
much more rarely than others—this 
large reed-babbler, for instance. 

I must crave my reader’s indul- 
gence for this long preamble, and 
we will now turn to the birds that 
are with us when March winds 
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blow. They have lately been 
blowing till they reach the point 
we may term a gale, for this has 
been a “farmer’s March ”—quite 
blustering enough to make the 
rooks hold a noisy meeting on the 
great beeches four miles away, at 
the foot of this hill district, where 
they have nested and roosted for 
many years. It is very difficult 
to get at rook records accurately, 
but there I know they have been 
flapping, hopping, and croaking 
and cawing to their hearts’ con- 
tent. But that has ceased for 
some time: although March came 
in, as the old folks say, like a lion, 
he is just now going out like a 
lamb. Some quibbling is raised 
at times over matters concerning 
bird -life that any farmer’s lad 
would laugh at, all owing to folks 
forgetting that the weather varies 
so much in different localities. 
Some favoured spots in our south- 
ern counties are visited by mi- 
grants weeks before these are 
popularly supposed to be on flight. 
They come to this long sheltered 
hollow in the hill-top; so do the 
rooks. Father rook has done 
showing off: he does not throw 
his tail up over his back, droop 
his wings, and softly cackle as he 
presents some choice morsel to the 
object of his affections; for his 
courting time is over, and now 
he has his mate to provide for as 
she sits closely on her nest. Soft 
days in March are not to be 
trusted ; we have repeatedly seen 
the hen rooks sitting, covered with 
snow, with the cock birds roosting 
close by the side of them. They 
do talk to one another then most 
eloquently: the rook is devoted 
to his mate ; he works and slaves 
hard for her, from morning to 
night. 

A storm of snow or hail does 
not kill the young, as might be 
supposed ; for when the mother 
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bird gets thickly covered with 
snow, father rook is there on the 
edge of the nest, with his feathers 
shaken clear of snow, ready to take 
her place, with most affectionate 
gabbles, directly she rises to flap 
herself free from the falling snow. 
In less than five minutes’ walk 
from my home I can stand and 
watch all the domestic arrange- 
ments of these very industrious 
and sagacious birds; and the longer 
I watch them, the greater is my 
admiration for them. 

At times a favourite feeding- 
place of theirs gets well worked 
out. Then they have to take 
a wider range,—in hard times a 
very wide one. The rook, in 
spite of his apparently deliberate 
movements, is a grand flighter, 
but his flight is a very deceiving 
one to ordinary observers, for it 
takes a good trained falcon to 
capture a rook in fair flight. No 
snipe ever twisted sharper than a 
rook when it was necessary for 
him to do so. But now, and here, 
there is not any cause for his 
exerting himself beyond gathering 
food from the sunny slopes of the 
hollow to flap away with to his 
mate, who is sitting in the beech- 
trees in the vale below. A bird 
possessed of good qualities, which 
are exerted free of all costs for 
man’s benefit, is the rook. 

The beautiful wheatears frequent 
this hollow, not in great numbers, 
but a dozen or more pairs may be 
seen in the course of a morning’s 
ramble. A timid little fellow is 
the wheatear : a rook passing over 
makes him dive for shelter under 
any tuft, stone, or dead leaves that 
sO frequently g gather in bunches at 
the base of brush- growth. His 
note is very like that of the shrike, 
who will come presently to the 
same happy hunting-grounds ; the 
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chack! chack! draws your atten- 
tion to the wheatear, as it does to 
the shrike. The furzechat, with 
his black head and red breast, has 
been here all the winter, also the 
fire-eyed chat, the Dartford warb- 
ler. When the hounds draw for a 
fox, these are in a state of scolding 
excitement. The whinchats will 
come presently. The furzechat or 
stonechat ought, I think, to change 
names with the whinchat—for the 
last-named bird, so far as habits 
and habitat go, deserves the title 
far more, in my opinion, than the 
black-headed stonechat, or furze- 
chat, as it is usually called with us. 

The cuckoo, when his time 
comes, will shout all day here, and 
far into the night. I have known 
him come before his time appar- 
ently, for I have seen him shoot- 
ing through falling snow-flakes. 
“ He’s gone again,” they say pres- 
ently; but the bird has only retired 
to some sheltered cover with a 
southern aspect, where, warm and 
dry, he will feed on creatures that 
have sheltered there with himself. 
Some of our readers may wonder 
why all birds do not seek out such 
favoured spots, instead of starving 
in hard weather. For numbers 
such places would be useless. In- 
sect-feeders must have insects in 
some form or other, either mature 
or immature. That is why, as a 
rule, they are found in the places 
where insect-life exists in a torpid 
state. If hard weather would kill 
out some of the insects, it would 
be a gain—stoat-flies,! for example. 
“Stouts” make their appearance 
when the leaves are green. A 
“stout” came in the most gentle 
murmuring manner and bit a 
friend of mine in the back of his 
hand. The place puffed up, the 
arm swelled, and for two days he 
was not able to use it. 





1 Stoat-fly, the ‘‘ stout” of the New Forest—from stu, old English for gadfly. 
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Legions of small snails cover 
the slopes. There is a local say- 
ing that the reason the mutton 
from South Devon sheep is so 
delicious is because the sheep, in 
closely cropping the fine velvet-like 
turf, eat enormous quantities of 
these tiny creatures. These come 
and go as atmospheric changes 
take place, although they never 
go far, certainly: on warm moist 
mornings and evenings you would 
crush hundreds at every step that 
you might take on the turf. 
Worms come out in thousands at 
such times; then the plovers are 
busy. At one time all the poor 
earth-worm was thought fit for 
was to go fishing with. Now he 
is known to be one of earth’s 
workers for man’s benefit; and 
not only that, but he affords first- 
rate food for a great number of 
birds, and for some animals. 

In hard weather I have found 
many of the larger birds dead and 
dying, but never yet a golden- 
crested wren. Active as ever, 
he is to be seen inspecting the 
branches and stems of the ivy— 
snow-covered—where he built his 
nest in the summer. This little 
creature, not so large as many of 
the humming- birds, braves our 
severest winters—at least in the 
south of England. Some one may 
have picked up dead specimens of 
the wee creature, but I have not 
done so, although I have been out 
and about in winters that the 
old people very fitly called “ trim- 
mers.” 

The sun shines warmly for 
March, taking into consideration 
the height we are at, compared 
with the valleys below us. The 
wind hums through the firs with 
their fresh green tips, and the 
clouds scud along from the south 
in bright patches. No great va- 
pour mountains are they at this 
time, but light flakes of bright 
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cloud sailing along, all shapes and 
all sizes, in the blue overhead. As 
the wind comes from the south, it 
is soft, and just the kind of day 
for all creatures to exult in after 
the winter has left us. Over one 
great patch of the rough torey 
grass, so frequently seen on hill- 
sides—grass that snow and frost 
bleach almost white, but yet leave 
it tough as wire in bunches, 
thickly matted—two pairs of kes- 
trels are hovering. They are 
certainly after mice—the meadow 
voles ; you will find these on the 
hills where the grass grows rank. 
These creatures take advantage of 
bright warm days to come from 
their burrows underground, and to 
glide in and out among the tough 
dead leaves of the torey grass. This 
is quite a different movement from 
the brisk run of the summer time. 
I have been close to these mice, 
when they were gliding through a 
tuft, without seeing the whole of 
their bodies, closely as I watched 
them, before they reached their 
holes again. This proves how 
keen the sight of the mouse-falcon 
must be to come down from the 
height he swings at in order to 
capture a gliding mouse. In other 
articles I have stated that he is a 
bird-killer sometimes: why not? 
He is formed for his work; like 
the elegant hobby, whose wings 
are so long that when at rest in 
certain positions the bird looks 
like some huge swallow. Small 
unconsidered trifles form the prin- 
cipal part of the kestrel’s food. 
In another week, if the weather 
remains genial, he and his mate 
will be darting and playing antics 
in the air, before looking for some 
deserted nest to lay their eggs in. 
If they go far from this they may 
get captured; but here, on the 
estate, as little trapping of wild 
creatures is done as possible. Pro- 
fessional bird-catchers, those who 
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capture linnets principally, capture 
the kestrel more frequently than 
any other hawk. This they do in 
spite of themselves, for it is the 
so-called brace-birds (the decoy- 
birds on sticks) that the hawk 
comes for. Very rarely does he 
miss his mark: a flash, and the 
call-bird is gone. The visit is 
sure to be repeated, and the second 
one generally proves fatal to the 
kestrel, unless some one requires 
him of the bird-catcher for a pet. 
He makes a very nice one, if you 
know how to treat him. As this 
domain is surrounded on all sides, 
independently of its own covers, 
and the woods are principally 
fir, sparrow-hawks are in force 
here, not through being neglected 
or overlooked by the keepers, 
certainly—far from it; but the 
huge rabbit-warren, with its count- 
less rabbits ranging from all sizes, 
suits the taste of the sparrow- 
hawk exactly. The warren is 
open ground, so the hawks can see 
who is about. The rabbits do not 
form their bill of fare exclusively 
—the young and the half-grown 
rabbits I mean, of course. But 
small heaps of feathers here and 
there, close to the wood-side, under 
some brush-growth, tell plainly 
that thrushes, blackbirds, and 
finches have all had to contribute 
to the hawk’s bill of fare. The 
feathers of the redwing I have 
seen at times; but the whole 
skeleton of that bird has been 
there as well, proving that it had 
died through hard times in the 
severe winter, and not from the 
pounce of a bird of prey. As 
for the fieldfares, those gifted cal- 
culators of gun-shot distance, that 
roost in the torey grass of the hill- 
side like larks, and are now chat- 
tering and skirling to each other 
about their spring visit to Norway 
and other places over the water, 
I have never seen one of them, 
VOL. CLIII.—NO. DCCCCXXIX. 


nor the remains of any, that had 
been killed by a hawk. 

There is one wood joining this 
estate where, from some reason 
best known to the hawks them- 
selves, they nest regularly. Three, 
four, and sometimes five nests have 
been found in this fir-wood, which 
is only a small one. When the 
full complement of eggs has been 
laid, or the young hatched out, 
the keepers make a raid on their 
favourite nesting site. They take 
the eggs, kill the young and the 
old birds—if they can, for spar- 
row-hawks are keen and wary 
birds to deal with. I have known 
a lot of scheming done before a 
small male sparrow-hawk has been 
brought to book. Old females, 
grey on the back, with their breasts 
beautifully barred, that look more 
like small male goshawks than 
what they really are, will, like the 
goshawk they so closely resemble, 
kill anything from a pheasant to 
a partridge, a rabbit, or a mouse. 
These grand creatures watch for 
their quarry from their perch on 
the edge of the cover. Pot-hunters, 
some call them; but this is not 
fair or just. To see one of these 
sparrow-hawks dash after a par- 
tridge and cut it down is a fine 
sight for a naturalist, though of 
course a sorry one for a game- 
preserver. 

Ten or fifteen miles are as 
nothing to a bird of prey: if in 
the course of his hunting the bird 
finds a place to suit him, and has 
a good kill without much trouble, 
he remembers it and comes again 
next day, very frequently bring- 
ing his mate with him. Some- 
times large estates, owing to com- 
plicated questions of law, are not 
worked for a few years: then is 
the time for wild creatures to 
make a settlement, and it is an 
opportunity which they are prompt 
to avail themselves of. All wild 
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creatures are quite capable of 
taking care of number one to per- 
fection, and the real work of a 
gamekeeper is simply to prevent 
poaching if he can. As to “Jook- 
ing after things,” as the saying 
goes, none of them require that any 
more than do the wood-pigeons. 
I know it is a very easy matter to 
make any creature that is wild in 
a state of nature dependent on 
man if he takes to feeding it in 
its haunts. The things will come 
for food, most surely, for it saves 
them the trouble of searching for 
it. Sometimes I have missed 
hedgerow birds on my rambles by 
the sides of coverts, and could 
give a good guess that they had 
got to spots not far from where 
the pheasants were fed. 

The brown owl, long-eared ow], 
and the short-eared owl are found 
on the estate I am describing. 
Before the present owner had this, 
the owls were knocked over in the 
most merciless manner ; so all the 


young covert stuff that had been 
planted on the bare portions of 
the hill was killed by the mice 
eating the tender bark of the 


young trees. Everything, in fact, 
had gone wrong together,—a state 
of complete ignorant muddle it 
was. But matters are all right 
there again now, and the plan- 
tations are woods, making the best 
and warmest of covers for all 
things. 

Then there is the woodcock-owl, 
marsh-owl, or, as he is known in 
the woodlands, the short - eared 
owl. Although you will certainly 
find him in the bents on the sand- 
downs, the dry flags and rush 
clumps of the marshes also, he 
does not confine himself strictly 
to either of the localities I have 
mentioned. The bleached torey 
grass of a sheltered hillside suits 
him quite as well. When my 
readers are looking at either of 
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the three owls I have mentioned 
in the Zoological Gardens or in 
the South Kensington Natural 
History Museum, I trust they 
will give them credit for possess- 
ing all the qualities- they may 
appear to be deficient in. I have 
watched them for many years, 
One of the pets I have de- 
scribed elsewhere —a little owl 
—was my constant companion 
when I was at home: in my 
painting-room, and on my writ- 
ing-table, often has the fine bird 
taken up my pen or one of my 
pencils and gravely examined it, 
looking the while as if he won. 
dered why I could use either so 
long without playing with him 
or talking to him. It seems to 
me as though the spirit of de- 
struction reigns supreme in some 
ignorant natures: some would 
shoot their own mother if they 
found her with a large pair of 
wings fixed by some mysterious 
millinery process to her shoulders. 
With such, however, we have 
nothing to do. 

If the fieldfare come to grief, it 
is through the brown owl or the 
short-eared owl; for the short- 
eared owl will run through tus- 
socks like a moor-hen. All owls 
are nimble on their feet, but some 
of the more lightly formed ones— 
the bird under notice is one of 
them—can run with great speed. 
The brown owl when on the ground 
runs like a Cochin China fowl, and 
he looks not unlike’ one, with the 
exception of his head. 

So far as rabbits are concerned, 
they swarm here. In past years 
I have known them sold at ridicu- 
lous prices; and I have also known 
them carted off, strange as it may 
read now, to be put on the manure- 
heap in the Valley farmyard. So 
no one misses those that are taken 
as food by the creatures above- 
named. 
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A pair of magpies had been here 
shortly before my visit, but I was 
told they were not on the estate 
now. It may not be generally 
known that in the woodlands this 
bird is credited with unlimited 
knowledge of a peculiar kind ; in 
fact, you wili hear the folks there 
say frequently that a couple of 
magpies are a match for the devil. 
How they arrived at that conclu- 
sion I do not know ; but one thing 
I certainly do know, and that is—-a 
pair of magpies’ wings fixed on the 
door, inside, are firmly believed to 
have the power of keeping all evil 
from entering the house. As I 
respect all traditions, I made no 
inquiries after that pair of mag- 
pies; but I felt confident that 
their wings were firmly fixed on 
the inside of my friend’s cottage- 
door. 

This hill, and the hills be- 
yond, are of chalk formation, and 
pools, naturally formed by the 
hollows that indent the surface, 
attract the waders and swimmers 
for a short time as they pass on 
their migrations to and fro, from 
the north and north-east to the 
south and south-west. The farm 
hands are surprised at times 
whilst they are ploughing by 
seeing strange birds —at least 
such as are strange to them— 
come from the clouds and settle 
to feed in the furrows. These 
will be herring-gulls and terns: 
the terns are far more frequent in 
putting in for port than the gulls. 
It is a strange sight to those who 
have never lived on the coast ; but 
there is really nothing to wonder 
at in the birds coming up for a 
short time to relieve their hunger, 
and it is a rooted habit that of 
following the plough like rooks. 

A couple of herring-gulls — if 
you can get them, be it well 
understood—make a good dinner 
after they have been following the 
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plough fora week. Hoodie-crows 
I have had nothing to do with, 
—I leave crows on their merits ; 
but gulls I can say something 
about, for I dined off one recently, 
and can affirm that the flesh was 
as sweet and pure as the plumage 
of the bird itself. 

Why wild rabbits should leave 
their warren sanctuary, if they 
can find outlets to do so, to go to 
the ploughed fields to make their 
stops—the homes for rearing their 
young in—I do not know; but 
they do this frequently, close to - 
where man is carrying on some of 
his numerous occupations. One 
stop I looked at was close to a 
saw-mill in the woods which had 
been temporarily set up for cut- 
ting the timber on the spot. 
These shallow burrows, lined with 
the doe’s soft flick, are in some 
spots very numerous, and gener- 
ally the doe rears the young all 
right; but how she enters the 
burrow to suckle them, or how 
she leaves it, is one of the sights 
a naturalist is favoured with but 
rarely—not once in seven years. 

The fox noses them out at times, 
and scratches them out. As to 
the badger, what could be more 
delicate for his very accommodat- 
ing appetite than tender young 
rabbits? They put flesh on to 
his ribs after his fast —often a 
long and compulsory one in winter. 
So he digs for them in the most 
business-like manner, just like a 
mole. He knows where they are 
exactly—his nose tells him that— 
and in less than two minutes the 
fore-part of him is buried ; all you 
will see will be his hind-legs work- 
ing vigorously, and a lot of earth 
moving. But he gets his rabbits ; 
hungry stomachs are hard to rea- 
son with. The badger is, I know 
as a rule, nocturnal in his habits ; 
so is the fox: but where the 
places that they frequent are quiet 
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and secluded, they will at times 
hunt by day for their food. A 
vixen and her mate at times re- 
verse the order of things: like 
humans, woodland wild creatures 
are governed by circumstances. 

I have at different times met 
with the fox and the badger in 
spots where I certainly did not 
expect to see them; and when I 
have gone where, according to my 
reckoning, they ought to have 
been—so far as locality could be 
relied on—they were not there. 
Very contradictory experiences one 
has in looking for wild things. 

Occasionally a couple of curlews 
will drop on the uplands in some 
great field, or on some large bare 
piece of sheep feeding-ground ; but 
very rarely do they get shot, for 
the curlew’s tactics are very puz- 
zling to those who are only accus- 
tomed to shoot pheasants and par- 
tridges. He is far more trouble- 
some than profitable as quarry for 
the gun. Get at a curlew on a 
bare ploughed field, or on a sheep- 
walk, if you can. The stone-cur- 
lew, the Norfolk plover, or thick- 
knee, stays on this hill for a time 
when his season comes. He is as 
wary as his sickle-billed name- 
sake ; once in three or four years 
only, a specimen gets shot. This 
certainly says much for the bird’s 
acuteness. When I first knew 
this place, years ago, a bittern 
located in a swamp hollow at the 
foot of the hill. The bird was 
not shot; it was driven out of its 
covert by the villagers at the foot 
of the hill, for making the noise 
that it did at times. 

The whole of this line of coun- 
try, even at the time of writing 
this article, is intersected by green 
roads, some of them old highways, 
long since disused ; but the greater 
portion are green roads or tracks 
that run over the hills and at the 
foot of the hills, by the woods and 
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through the woods, over heaths 
and commons, but always in some 
dip or hollow out of sight of the 
ordinary run of travellers. They 
start direct from the coast—from 
Portsmouth to London through 
the New Forest, and from Brigh- 
ton to London through the 
Weald, which is crossed and re- 
crossed in all directions. From 
the heart of the Weald itself— 
Hampshire, Surrey, Sussex, and 
Kent—a network of green lanes 
runs. The purposes they were 
once used for are now forgotten, 
at least by the rising generation, 
They may have chanced to hear 
of these when they were children. 
Contraband or smuggling at one 
time was a notorious fact well 
known to all who lived in the 
country mentioned. The Pilgrims’ 
Way is quite distinct from these 
green rides. Those who are not 
well versed in the roads might get 
mixed somewhat; but to all in- 
tents and purposes the way the 
pilgrims travelled of old is as plain 
to trace still as it was at the time 
they went by it to visit Thomas-i- 
Becket’s tomb. 

I will conclude my article by 
mentioning some of the birds and 
animals to be found where the 
Way runs at the foot of this 
hill, by which the river Mole 
winds with a course as twisting 
as the nose of the little animal 
from which it takes its name. 

It is too early for birds to nest 
in March, as a rule. Some have 
young by the middle of the month, 
but this is only exceptional,—only 
with a few species does it occur. 
All birds, however, are moving 
about, and some of them are show- 
ing themselves off bravely. Even 
the jay’s voice is softened as he 
raises his crest, droops his wings 
a little, spreads his tail out, and 
gabbles to his mate, who no doubt 
considers the whole performance 
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a most enchanting one. By the 
copse-side the pheasant struts in 
the bright sunlight, his ear-tufts 
erected, and his crimson cheek 
puffed out, his breast shining like 
burnished copper. He has not 
ut all his war-paint on yet,— 
his full toilet will be completed 
presently. But he is getting him- 
self ready for battle, and for con- 
quest too, for the pheasant can 
fight with a will. Overhead, the 
wood-pigeons clap their wings, 
spread their tails out, and float 
above him. The moor-hen visits 
the dead sedges, flirting up his 
tail, bobbing his head, and cluck- 
ing. Presently his mate joins 
him. A cock moor-hen is a very 
handsome bird at this season, for 
his plumage, although sober-look- 
ing at a short distance, is found 
to be very rich when you have 
the bird in your hand. The 


scarlet shield above the base of 
the bill, and his brightly tinted 
legs and feet, claim attention, if 


he is only a moor-hen. To casual 
observers these birds would only 
appear to be aimlessly picking, 
poking, and clucking about ; but 
this is a mere ruse on their part,— 
in reality they are looking out a 
spot for their nest. The pair that 
claim our attention just now had 
a nest in that particular sedge-bed 
last year, and they intend to have 
one there again, if all goes well, 
this year. 

About the water-rail, just be- 
fore breeding-time, I have a few 
words to say. A more hideling 
feathered creature than he is at 
other times you could not meet 
with ; but just before the actual 
time for nesting comes round he 
actually swaggers. Whether it is 
because he has nothing to fear 
from pike just now, I cannot say ; 
but there is the bird daintily 
walking along the edge of the 
reeds and sedges, flirting his tail, 
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picking and poking, running nim- 
bly hither and thither, then stand- 
ing still to flirt his tail again, and 
go on as before. 

Water-rails are fairly numerous 
in the river-tangle on the Mole, 
—in fact, I have seen more dead 
birds than I liked, which had 
been shot in the winter-time. 
About this I have nothing to 
say, but it proves that more of 
them are about than people think. 
I like to see the quaint bird, and 
to hear him grunt and squeak. 
Presently he will be heard and 
not seen ; for when the young are 
out of the nest, both parents, like 
the moor-hens and the coots, will 
have to beware of pike. For 
these by that time will have fully 
completed their arrangements for 
a future supply of pike, and will 
be coming back with voracious 
appetites and full sets of teeth 
to the sedges and reed-beds, to 
snap young water-fowl. Waders 
or swimmers, young ducks or teal, 
grubs, coots, moor-hens, and rails, 
all are liked by the hungry pike, 
and down they go. If the pike 
are large, the older birds come to 
grief ; but these are very cautious, 
and keep their young chicks in 
the most shallow and dense part 
of the beds, where the fierce fish 
are not able to swallow them, be- 
cause the water is too shallow for 
the fish to work their way up. 

The little grebe, or dabchick, is 
very busy now, making his arrange- 
ments for his damp nest, although 
he will not actually begin it for 
a week or more yet. He and his 
mate are enjoying themselves, at 
any rate, diving here and there, 
rising from the water and flying 
at a great pace round and round, 
all the time they are on wing 
uttering a series of sounds like 
the creaking of a rusty hinge on 
a wooden gate. This is what the 
grebe’s love-song sounds like to 
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me, and I have heard it many 
times. He is a merry little fel- 
low, and has given me many hours 
of profitable amusement at various 
times and seasons. When the 
bird does sit upright, and runs 
his bill over his satin-like breast- 
feathers, he always puts me in 
mind of a good-tempered, fussy 
little man trying to unbutton his 
waistcoat. 

The crested plovers, the lap- 
wings, seek the upland fallows 
now. It is most amusing to see 
the lapwing play up to his mate, 
for he runs up to her and bows 
with his crest raised, runs round 
her, cries “ Pewit,” softly, “ Pee- 
weet-weet,” lowers his breast to the 
ground, works about as if he was 
on a pivot for a few moments ; then 
up he springs, mounts high up, 
and comes swooping down, causing 
his wings to hum again, crying, 
** Pewit— Pewit-weet-weet-weet.” 

Gradually the haunts of wood- 
cock and snipe are passing away ; 
all that are known to me now I 
could count on the fingers of one 
hand. Shooting has not been the 
cause of their decreasing numbers, 
it is the present system of drain- 
age. Their feeding - grounds are 
breaking up in all directions. I 
have just left one of the old haunts 
and breeding-places for woodcocks, 
but not for snipes. They have 
left it as a nesting-site, although 
a few come to feed there at times, 
not very frequently. The wood- 
cocks, a few pairs only, remain 
to breed in certain quarters ; but 
they will not be found there very 
long. 

Fir-woods and hills are in the 
distance, covered with brown 
heather, lit up for a short time by 
red clouds that follow the sinking 
sun. Nearer to us is a large 
stretch of high moorland, dotted 
over with thick clumps of low firs, 
scrub-oaks, stunted birches, and 
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heather. The soil is as varied in 
character as it can well be—gravel, 
sand, peat, and large stones crop- 
ping up, a jumble of soil and 
vegetation. Brown heather there 
is, old and tough, as well as young 
shoots of heath springing up in 
all directions under the cover 
of the old heather; patches of 
whortleberry-shrubs in rank luxu- 
riance, that will make cover but 
bear no fruit—they are too thick 
and high for that; rush -clumps 
and moss, torey grass and the 
finest green turf; small shallow 
pools where the rush-clumps grow, 
and patches of quaky ground of 
all sizes, also of various degrees 
of moisture. So far as a feeding- 
ground is concerned, there could be 
no better; but half a mile below 
their old nesting-place—a wood 
covered on its slopes with beeches, 
oak, fir, thorns, and bracken, not 
to forget huge holly-clumps —a 
fine mansion has been built, timber 
felled, roads made, hill - quakes 
drained, and water conducted 
from the moor above to supply 
the mansion below. When all 
this actually reduced their nest- 
ing-haunt to quite half its dimen- 
sions, no wonder the birds became 
few in number. The few pairs 
that come about there now keep 
to the top of the wood on the 
fringe of the moor. 

The brown owls hoot, and hoot 
again. From the wood, with large 
flapping flight just clearing the 
low trees on the edge of it on 
the moor-side, a couple of birds 
appear. From their flight, any 
ordinary observer would take them 
to be a pair of owls on the hunt, 
so very owl-like at this season is 
the flight of the woodcocks. As 
the birds clear the trees for the 
more open moorland this flight 
alters, and in the evening light 
they look like two hawks buffet- 
ing each other. No owl-like flap- 
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ping now, for they are tilting. 
This is the play of the woodcock 
just before nesting. The bird 
must have moist feeding-grounds, 
but his nest is, as a rule, placed 
in a dry situation. 

There is very little done now 
in the way of tealing—that is, 
springeing for woodcocks: the 
birds are not numerous enough 
for that in this district. Drain- 
pipes have had the same effect in 
the decrease of woodcocks and 
snipes as they have had in 
causing fowl to leave the moor- 
lands. The woodcock is a very 
interesting bird; as regards ex- 
quisite pencilled plumage, he takes 
the first place. After him, in the 
matter of delicate pencilling, comes 
the wryneck and fern-owl, goat- 
sucker, or heave-jar. As things 
are now, we never expect to be 
asked to look at a woodcock run- 
ning about with her chick on the 
edge of the moor again. The way 
that the bird conceals himself—if 
squatting in dead leaves can be 
called doing that—is marvellous. 
One or two handfuls of scattered 
leaves and a bit of dead bramble 
is enough for him. Not much 
has he to fear from any prowler 
of the air; for if a hen-harrier— 
a bird very rarely seen on the 
moor now—should by chance sight 
him as he squats, his tail is spread 
out like that of a fan-tailed pigeon, 
and he ducks his head. If the 
sparrow-hawk, hunting for food 
for his ravenous young, sights the 
cock flitting through the trees, 
whilst he sits silently watching 
on some limb close to the trunk 
of a tree, and gives him a chase, 
he has his pains for nothing ; for 
the long-billed, full-eyed, swift- 
winged bird shoots, twists, and 
doubles in and out of the net- 
work of branches and twigs with 
such lightning speed that the 
hawk has no chance of a capture. 


The first bit of cover the cock 
sights below him he dashes into, 
and is lost to view. 

For weeks I have been out in 
all directions, over the hills and 
through the hollows at their feet, 
over commons and through moor- 
land-bogs, as far as I dare go, and 
in all places something is going on. 
Changes are taking place, and 
others are threatened. Fir-woods 
that at one time were sanctuaries 
for wild creatures are such no 
longer. The blackcock, the black- 
grouse, has left them, never, I 
fear, to return. Where only nar- 
row woodland-tracks ran through, 
and the stems of the furze-bushes 
were covered at the roots with 
heather, heath, and whortleberry- 
shrubs so thickly that on summer 
nights I have rested there, most 
luxuriously, on a green couch 
of nature’s own providing, wide 
paths have been recently cut in 
squares. I mean, the fir- woods 
are intersected by wide tracks as 
though they were allotment - gar- 
dens. Even the jays, one can see, 
are disgusted with such doings. 
What a vast difference there 
is between heath and _ heather! 
Heather makes, with its delicate 
blossoms of blush-white and purple, 
a garden of the wild moors ; heath, 
when it is breast-high and old— 
very old and wiry—causes one to 
exclaim forcibly if, to put the 
thing mildly, one has to force one’s 
way through it. It flies back and 
switches you in the face most un- 
pleasantly. 

At one time I could find snipes 
in any meadow that had rills run- 
ning through it, natural drains, 
within five minutes’ walk of Dork- 
ing town. No one thought about 
going farther than that for snipe- 
shooting, and very fair  snipe- 
shooting it was for a woodland 
district. I have seen the birds 
close to dwelling-houses and rail- 
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way stations. The meadows were 
used for grazing purposes. One 
little fellow I knew, ten years old, 
went out with his father once to 
beat snipes up. Child-like, he was 
all eyes and ears for the sport. 
The boy’s parent was a good snipe- 
shot. Not many minutes had he 
tapped about under his father’s 
directions, for snipe at times can 
be almost trodden on, before up 
got another long-bill with a scape, 
scape, scape. 

“ Look out, father! what’s that?” 
yelled the boy. Bang! and the 
bird dropped. 

“Go and pick him up, my man ; 
you know where he dropped.” 
Off darted the youngster in high 
glee to the spot, looked, and went 
back to his father with a long 
face, saying, “ It ain’t a bird at all, 
father, it’s a great striped toad ; 
it squats there, an’ I can’t pick 
it up.” 

When the snipe dropped, it 
had placed itself in the usual 
attitude for the purpose of con- 
cealment before life left it; the 
position of the bird and the light 
stripes on the upper plumage made 
it look very toad-like. So very 
closely does the snipe’s plumage 
fall in with withered herbage, that 
you might be the length of any 
ordinary room from one and yet 
not see the creature. But the 
snipes have gone from those water- 
meadows, and so have the fish. 

The otter, one of the greatest 
ornaments and the most interesting 
creature that the river Mole still 
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can boast of, will be in fine form 
in a week or two; for what with 
eels just getting about, frogs, 
rabbits, and other little items, he 
will certainly whistle for pure 
gladness of heart, because for him 
the winter is past and gone. 

In the sheltered willow - holts 
the little chiff- chaff chatters as 
yet feebly his chiff- cheff-cheff-chiff, 
chevy -chevy-chevy, chiff- cheff- 
chiff. On and about the old trees 
in the park the “ yaffle” yikes, 
and the nuthatch sends forth his 
liquid flute-like call; while the 
wryneck, just arrived, chatters 
out a half-hearted peet, peet-peet, 
peet-peet! He will find his voice 
presently—and make good use of it. 

On the topmost limbs of the 
dead and dying trees,—for most 
of these old woodland giants for 
which this park is famous have 
nearly lived their life out, — the 
two species of black - and - white 
woodpeckers execute their curious 
kettle-drum solo, or we might say 
their side-drum rolls. Through 
the woods and over the river the 
pied drummers are heard. Tap, 
tap, tap! then comes the roll 
executed with faultless precision ; 
tap, tap, and the roll again. So 
loud is it that the hare frolick- 
ing in the field sits up to listen. 
When March winds blow is the 
time for their most joyous per- 
formance ; whilst those who watch 
Puss just now see that “ Mad as 
a March hare” is a proverb not 
without reason. 

A Son or THE MARSHES. 
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SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE. 


NO. III.—THE 


BALMAWHAPPLE was still in its 
civic infancy when the seventeenth 
century was young. These were 
hard years for Scotland. The 
king had gone south; the nobles 
had followed suit; and in the 
remoter districts the moral and 
spiritual supremacy of the suc- 
cessors Of Knox had become a 
grinding tyranny. One supersti- 
tion had made way for another. 
Any show of religious indepen- 
dence, of intellectual curiosity, 
was sourly repressed. The minis- 
ters, indeed, were everywhere om- 
nipotent. The kirk-session was 
more powerful than the secular 
tribunals; and from the excom- 
munication of Presbytery and 
Synod there was no appeal. The 
clown who had used profane lan- 
guage, the girl whose frailty had 
been exposed, the urchin who 
gathered “grosers” in time of 
sermon, had to do penance in face 
of the congregation— often for 
hours, sometimes for days. Great 
county families like the Holdfasts 
resented the dictatorial inquisition 
of the Church Courts; but they 
were comparatively powerless, and 
even when holding the office of 
Judge-Ordinary were unable to 
save their dependants from the 
vengeance of ecclesiastical fanati- 
cism. It was often as much as 
they could do to save themselves ; 


Nobody knew how old Lisbeth 
was. She had been in the Mait- 
land family long before any of us 
were born; she had been our 
mother’s nurse as well as our own. 
We loved her; yet she was never 
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and the high-born dame that Will 
Holdfast married—she was one of 
the great Catholic house of Huntly 
—was forced to ask pardon on her 
knees. It is to be feared that too 
many of the ministers of religion 
really enjoyed the power to bind 
and to loose that had been vested 
in them by law or usage; they 
inflicted pains and penalties with 
a light heart; they were cruel 
as well as ignorant and bigoted. 
Will Holdfast can hardly be re- 
garded as a witness whose testi- 
mony is unimpeachable; and it 
may be that the opinions which 
he formed were coloured by the 
prejudices of his order, and by his 
close connection with more than 
one of the culprits against whom 
the clerical anathema maranatha 
had been recorded ; but after every 
allowance is made, his notes of 
certain incidents which occurred 
at Balmawhapple in the year of 
grace 1620 may be taken as sub- 
stantially accurate. Mark assures 
me that I may print them without 
any fear of reprisals; and as 
judge, jury, and victim have been 
dust for two hundred years, there 
is little risk at least of an action 
for defamation. So here are Will’s 
notes, Will Holdfast, the eldest 
son of the Gilbert, who, as you 
may remember, saw Mary Stuart 
die. 


exactly a lovable woman; and 
our love was mingled with fear. 
Until we were able, indeed, to 
shift for ourselves, her fidelity 
was absolute, her devotion unre- 
mitting; and she would, I have 
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no doubt, have laid down her life 
for us gladly. But as one after 
the other we grew up, her attitude 
changed. Imperceptibly but surely 
a wall of separation rose between 
us. Even her solicitude had been 
austere ; whenever she permitted 
her thoughts to wander away from 
the work in hand, a frown would 
settle upon her face. Possibly 
there were bitter memories in the 
background; her only son, we 
knew, had been drowned at sea; 
and the catastrophe, which had 
been brought about by the reck- 
lessness of his mate, had been 
neither forgotten nor forgiven. It 
was curious, however, how her 
tenderness waned or appeared to 
wane (if it did wane) whenever 
we came to man’s or woman’s 
estate. We used to tease her at 
times, no doubt, and possibly the 
frivolities of youth hurt her more 
than we knew or cared. Her 
Calvinism had been learnt in a 
gloomy school: for every idle word 
God would bring us into judg- 
ment. Then, though our mother 
was a Maitland, our father was a 
Holdfast ; and among the godly the 
Holdfasts were “suspect.” The 
conviction that we did not belong 
to the elect, that we were outside 
the pale of those who had washed 
their robes in the blood of the 
Lamb, did not become actively 
aggressive while we were in the 
cradle or at her knee. The tricks 
of infants were as the tricks of 
kittens, to which no moral code 
applied. But with responsible 
beings it was otherwise ; and when- 
ever we arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, as the saying is, it seemed 
to be borne in upon her, with a 
force that she could not resist, 
that we were numbered with the 
reprobate. 

My brother Angus, who went 
to Paris to study at the famous 
medical school of the university, 
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used to tell us that Lisbeth was 
mad, There was madness in her 
eye; and her theology, he said, 
was the concrete form it assumed. 
But there was something wore, he 
added ; a bodily as well as a men- 
tal taint; and he recommended 
that she should be closely watched. 
A convulsive fit, of the nature of 
epilepsy, might attack her at any 
moment; and, if alone, she would 
die before assistance could be 
obtained. 

This was the view of science, 
however; and science, as it is 
called, has as yet made small way 
in Balmawhapple. Angus treated 
the popular judgment with charac- 
teristic contempt ; but few of us, 
or of our neighbours, had risen to 
his standing-point ; and by the 
popular judgment—not at first, 
nor for long, but with redoubled 
energy at the end—it was defini- 
tively settled that Lisbeth More 
was a witch. 

For a good many years now she 
had led a solitary life. We had 
built a cottage for her among the 
sandhills of the Whapple, where 
the rabbits burrow and the shel- 
drakes breed. The plaint of the 
whaup is almost the only sound 
that disturbs the summer silence: 
of a winter night, however, the 
moonlight water up to the cottage 
door is alive with wild-fowl—the 
wild-fowl that are shy of men. So 
she had no friends or neighbours ; 
and till her niece Betty came to 
stay with her, when her strength 
failed, she had lived absolutely 
alone. In these circumstances it 
was little wonder that her hold 
on the life round about her had 
slackened, and that she should 
have seen visions and dreamt 
dreams. The fishers returning 
from the Dogger Bank in the 
early twilight (while the stars 
grew faint before the dawn) had 
heard as they glided past screams 
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of demoniac mirth or (it might be) 
of demoniac despair—had seen a 
woman, or the figure of a woman, 
with clasped hands and bowed 
head, wrestling with invisible 
enemies as she paced restlessly 
along the beach. The reek of 
burning brimstone which is known 
to attend the visits of the Prince 
of Darkness had been distinctly 
perceived by more than one of 
them. Little Betty was very loyal 
toher aunt; when Angus was away 
Betty was the one freethinker in 
the parish; and Betty treated 
the ugly and malevolent rumours 
with supreme scorn; but in spite 
of Betty’s protests, the fact that 
Lisbeth was a witch, who held 
illicit interviews with the Evil 
One, could no longer be concealed. 


. The general feeling was that the 


time had come when minister and 
session must take prompt action. 

My brother Angus, indeed, con- 
tinued to ridicule the whole affair. 
“Well done, Betty!” he said to 
me one day. “That trim little 
lass has all the sense of the parish 
in her head. She is constantly 
with Lisbeth, and she knows that 
the poor old doited body is clean 
crazy. Why, in the name of all 
that’s rational, are Master Knox 
and his brothers in Christ so keen 
against witches? There was the 
Witch of Endor, to be sure; but 
she was quite out of date long 
before their blessed Reformation. 
The fairies no doubt were in vogue 
under the old régime; but I 
would a deal rather have to do 
with the Queen of Elfame than 
with a parcel of dirty half-witted 
old wives ; and whatever else they 
might be, if we are to believe the 
Bishop, the good people were at 
least good Catholics.” And he 
went away to see a patient, hum- 
ming to himself some rhymes 
which had been made by a witty 
prelate :— 
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‘When Tom came home from labour, 
And Ciss to milking rose, 
Then merrily went the tabour, 
And nimbly went their toes. 


By which we note the fairies 
Were of the old profession ; 

Their songs were Ave Maries ; 
Their dances were procession.” 


And indeed I am partly in- 
clined to agree with Angus; at 
least I fancy sometimes that it is 
because the preachers are _per- 
suaded that the charms and in- 
vocations used by the witches had 
a Catholic parentage that they 
are so bitter against them. And 
rightly so, most of us will add, 
no doubt. 

Yet I am not certain that the 
tide of popular feeling would have 
risen as it did had it not been 
for the Reverend David Dickson. 
The Reverend David Dickson was 
the assistant and successor of the 
Reverend Peter Gibson (whom we 
had known as children), and he 
was much esteemed as a powerful 
preacher of the Gospel throughout 
the Merkland. But there was 
much godly jealousy between him 
and the minister of Cuddiestane, 
the Reverend Ebenezer Macfulzie, 
who was cousin in the tenth de- 
gree to John Knox himself, and 
esteemed accordingly by the more 
precise Protestants. The rivalry 
had latterly grown somewhat keen- 
er than was seemly. There were 
rumours indeed (which had been 
traced as far as Cuddiestane) that 
the incumbent of Balmawhapple 
was not sound in the essentials, 
but addicted to pagan and papist- 
ical literature. So it behoved him 
to silence the evil reports of the 
ungodly ; and when he was given 
to understand on credible testi- 
mony that at the Inquisition of 
Witches which was about to be 
held, Cuddiestane would provide 
no fewer than three, he perceived 
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that the honour of Balmawhapple 
and his own repute for piety and 
penetration were at stake. I 
really believe that he would have 
preferred to leave Lisbeth to die 
in her bed, or by her fireside (for 
he was naturally a kindly man) ; 
but the pretensions of Cuddie- 
stane (where witches had been 
hitherto suspiciously rare) were 
not to be tolerated; and it was 
decided, with only one dissenting 
voice, that Lisbeth should be 
cited to appear and answer before 
the session,—quam primum, as 
the clerk added. Cuddiestane 
would thus be driven to admit 
that Balmawhapple was still a 
fruitful field in the vineyard, and 
that it could yield as goodly a 
harvest as in its best days. 

It was Betty who brought the 
citation to Angus. Her indigna- 
tion had been succeeded by alarm ; 
and she had, as it appeared, real 
cause for anxiety—‘“ Granny,” as 
she called Lisbeth, having of late 
laboured under the delusion that 
she was demoniacally “ possessed.” 

The event which had finally 
persuaded the old woman that she 
was in league with the Evil One 
had occurred not long before. 
Rab the Ranter was one of the 
vagabond people who call them- 
selves Aigyptians, and had gone 
about the country with minstrels, 
sangsters, tale-tellers, and other 
idle and masterful beggars, prac- 
tising jugalarie, fast-and-lous, and 
other unlawful games. Even in 
the wild community to which he 
belonged, Rab was regarded as 
insanely vindictive and ferocious, 
and he had been convicted more 
than once of monstrous and 
abominable crimes. But he was 
a polished ruffian ; and had it not 
been for the cruel sneer on his 
lips and the wicked cast in his 
eye, he might have passed, as he 
sometimes did indeed, for one 
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gently born. He had been ban- 
ished again and again. He had 
been scourged. He had been 
branded with red-hot irons. His 
ears had been nailed to the Tron 
and then cut off. But he had 
never been hanged, and indeed 
he seemed to bear a charmed life. 
The Devil had been good to his 
own, it was said. 

Possibly a popular superstition 
had contributed to the impunity 
he enjoyed. The common people 
believed then, as they still do, 
that the body of a man who is 
guilty of unspeakable wickedness 
is inhabited by a devil. They 
hold that if the devil is driven 
out he will seek elsewhere another 
lodging ; and that the surest way 
to drive him out is to hang the 
man in whom he lodges. But if 
the effect of hanging is simply to 
give another (man or woman) into 
the keeping of an evil spirit, and 
if it is quite uncertain into whom 
the evil spirit may prefer to enter, 
is it not more prudent to leave 
him in the abode which he pres- 
ently occupies? This mode of 
reasoning may be faulty, but it 
was not without force, and Rab 
had profited by it. 

But he had come to the end of 
his tether, and a week or two 
before the day when Lisbeth was 
cited, he had mounted for the last 
time the ladder on the Gallows 
hill. By an unhappy fatality the 
old woman had been passing at 
the time; and, dazed though she 
was, the unusual assemblage had 
attracted her attention. Rab had 
fixed his evil eye upon her as she 
paused, and with a villanous sneer 
had addressed some mocking words 
to her, which were understood to 
imply that he left her his inter- 
est in the fiend as a bequest or 
legacy which she was to use to 
the best advantage. 

The shock was too much for 
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Lisbeth’s shattered nerves, and 
she fell down in one of those fits 
to which she had latterly become 
subject. It need not surprise us 
if, as she writhed convulsively 
upon the ground, the ignorant 
spectators should have fancied that 
they actually observed the foul 
fiend enter into her. 

I am afraid that Angus’s advo- 
cacy (that Lisbeth should have 
shared in the delusion, as her 
niece sorrowfully admitted, only 
proved, he declared, that her in- 
sanity had taken an acute turn) 
did the old woman no good. The 
scorn which he could not conceal 
was not calculated to conciliate ; 
and our interview with Mr Dick- 
son—we asked him to dinner, and 
drank his health in a bumper of 
claret that had been brought from 
France in The Gift of God, the 
year of the king’s marriage—was 
far from satisfactory. Though his 
heart was not in the business, he 
would not listen to our remon- 
strances, and words ran high (be- 
tween him and Angus) before we 
parted. 

The questio vewata was gradu- 
ally approached, and we found 
him at first not unreasonable. 

“The law,” he said, ‘ punishes 
with severity the strolling vaga- 
bonds who feign to have know- 
ledge of charming, prophecy, and 
similar abused sciences. The fan- 
tastical imaginations of those ad- 
dicted to witchcraft are of like 
evil effect, and must be not less 
strictly repressed.” 

“Then you do not think,” I 
said, “that they have veritable 
communication with the enemy 
of mankind?” 

“Many of them have confessed 
that they have——” ~ 

* But only after their memories 
have been refreshed by the pilnie- 
winkies, the caschilaws, and the 
boots,” Angus interposed. 
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“Pardon me, I have known 
many cases in which the admission 
was voluntary. They gloried in 
their shame.” 

“Vanity, diseased vanity, as- 
sumes many disguises,” the man 
of science replied. ‘Nor can it 
be alleged that what they do is 
invariably hurtful. Most of them, 
on the contrary, from their know- 
ledge of herbs and simples are 
skilful in the cure of disease.” 

“But they pretend to cure by 
charms and conjurations, and the 
silly people who haunt them are 
misled by what they are told.” 

“Faith, we know, can move 
mountains. Even in the schools 
we require the faith of the patient 
as well as the skill of the leech. 
Miracles of healing,” he added, 
after a pause, “have before now 
been ascribed to Beelzebub.” 

This was too much for our rev- 
erend friend. “I hold no com- 
munion with scoffers and _blas- 
phemers who are prepared to 
ridicule the mysteries of our holy 
religion,” he exclaimed, as he rose 
hurriedly from his seat. ‘The 
session will hear of this,” he went 
on, turning to Angus. “The 
spirit of unbelief is abroad. Sir, 
I do not believe that you believe 
in the Devil!” 

* My good sir,” Angus answered, 
with provoking suavity, “do not 
leave us under a false impression. 
I should be loath indeed to sur- 
render my belief in One who is 
so eminently serviceable to your 
cloth. And yet,” he added, with 
a shrug, “I am whiles inclined to 
agree with a vernacular writer of 
high authority who maintains that 
there is sma’ need for a deevil in 
a warld where there are deceitfu’ 
hearts and leein’ tongues.” 

After this any hope of truce 
had to be abandoned. It must 
thenceforth, we knew, be war to 
the knife. 
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The session- house was a low 
wooden shed on the north side of 
the church; and it was incon- 
veniently crowded when we ar- 
rived. The minister sat at the 
head of the long table which occu- 
pied the centre of the room ; his 
elders, the men who composed the 
session, were placed on either side. 
They were for the most part 
farmers—quiet, shrewd, douce, as 
the Balmawhappians mainly are ; 
but they had come straight from 
the plough, and they brought with 
them the fresh smell of the newly 
turned earth. The local school- 
master acted as clerk of session, 
and he was reading the minutes of 
the immediately preceding meet- 
ing when we entered—room having 
been made for us near the end of 
the table where Lisbeth and her 
niece were seated. There was a 


lamp beside the minister which 
threw a dim light upon the strong 


grave faces at the other end; the 
rest of the room was in darkness. 
The sense of gloom was oppressive, 
and the raven-like croak of the 
clerk’s harsh monotonous voice 
seemed exactly to suit the sur- 


roundings. 
This (or words to this effect) was 


what he read :-— 


“The said day it is ordainit that 
a new pair of stocks be made for 
the punishment of stubborn and un- 
ruly delinquents. It is also ordainit 
that those who harbour papists or 
witches, who are present at fights, 
who do not communicate, who drink 
during divine service, who let on of 
bonfires, who do not attend the ex- 
aminations on Sabbath afternoon, be 
excommunicate or required to satisfy 
as adulterers. 

“The said day it is ordainit that 
Patrick Wilson for drinking after 
cockcrow stand in sackcloth two 
Sabbaths at the kirk-door, and be 
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fined four merks; and that George 
Thomson and Elspit Gray be fined 
four merks of penalty, and sit on the 
stool of repentance two Sabbaths, for 
drinking during divine service. 

“The said day George Gordon is 
cited to appear for profaning the 
Sabbath day by gathering grosers in 
time of sermon. 

“The said day Grizzel Murrison is 
ordainit to mak her public repentance 
barefooted, twenty-six Sabbaths at 
the kirk-door, first betwixt the second 
and third bells, and thereafter upon 
the stool of repentance. 

“The said day it is ordered that 
intimation be made from the pulpit 
that none of the parishioners receive 
Margaret Charles, who ‘was lately 
parted with child in the parish of 
Cuddiestane. 

“The said day Archibald Russell, 
presenting himself to be contractit, 
and being ignorant of the Ten Com- 
mands, is ordainit to pay forty shil- 
lings to the poor, and to learn them 
before he is married. 

“The said day Alexander Cairnie, 
in Tilliochie, was delaitit for brak of 
Sabbath in bearing ane sheep upon 
his back from the pasture to his own 
house. The said Alexander com- 
peirit and declairit that it was of 
necessity for saving the beast’s life in 
time of storm. Was rebukit for the 
same, and admonished not to do the 


like.” 


Tilliochie’s case was the last, 
and while the minute was being 
attested as correct, Angus whis- 
pered to me that there was an 
earlier decision, which had _ ob- 
viously ceased to be regarded as 
a precedent in the ecclesiastical 
courts :— And Ile took him, and 
healed him, and let him go: and 
answered them, saying, Which of 
you shall have an ass or an ox 
fallen into a pit, and will not 
straightway pull him out on the 
Sabbath-day ? 

The minutes having been duly 
approved, the Moderator (as the 
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chairman is called) rose and stated 
that the first business of the pres- 
ent meeting was to inquire into a 
fama clamosa, It was alleged that 
a parishioner, well known to them 
all, had been guilty of the mortal 
sin of witchcraft, and they had met 
to obtain, if possible, a free con- 
fession from the culprit, according 
to the practice of the ecclesiastical 
courts. Then, looking steadily at 
Lisbeth, he asked her if she was 
prepared to confess that she had 
had dealings with the Devil? The 
old woman, roused for a moment 
from her stupor, mumbled (and 
yet the answer was distinctly 
heard through the room), “It’s 
ower true, it’s ower true.” 

That was all; but Betty, who 
half supported her aunt in her 
arms, looked at Angus. “ Will 
you no’ speak for her and for me?” 
she said, with an air of pitiful 
entreaty. Angus rose, and observ- 
ing that surely more was needed 
than the avowal of an aged woman, 


who was labouring under a deadly 
disease, and whose wits were gone, 
insisted that some evidence at 


least should be led. The request 
was too reasonable to be entirely 
disregarded, and two or three of 
the audience were invited to relate 
what they. had witnessed. Jock 
Tamson, the smith, had been pre- 
sent at Rab’s hanging, and had 
seen Lisbeth’s convulsive struggle 
when the fiend took possession of 
her. Mrs Tamson and her neigh- 
bours had applied to her on vari- 
ous occasions for advice, and she 
had given them potions that had 
cured them with miraculous and 
unprofessional rapidity. One of 
them had seen her in the dawing 
gathering the herbs of which they 
were compounded. Another had 
found her sitting in a field of green 
corn before sunrising, and on being 
asked what she was doing, she had 
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replied, “I have been peeling the 
blades of the corn; I find it will 
be a dear year for us a’,—the 
blade of the corn grows wither- 
shins (that is, against the course 
of the sun); when it grows sun- 
gates (that is, with the sun), it 
will be a cheap year.” Another 
on the Eve of St John had helped 
her to gather the deadly fern-seed, 
which on that night only is visible 
to mortal eye. The evidence, to 
say the least, was not very con- 
clusive. 

It was in vain, however, that 
Angus ridiculed the contention 
that these nocturnal rambles 
clearly indicated that she was in 
pursuit of unlawful knowledge, 
and assured them, as a physician, 
that a convulsive seizure of an 
epileptic nature was quite consis- 
tent with innocence. Mr Dick- 
son, in a few weighty words, re- 
minded the session that the un- 
fortunate woman had openly con- 
fessed that she had entered the 
service of Satan, and advised them 
to disregard the atheistical plea 
that all the symptoms which had 
hitherto been associated with de- 
moniacal possession could be as- 
cribed to natural causes. So on 
her own confession Lisbeth, as a 
witch, was remitted to the Com- 
mission. 

Lisbeth, in the same dazed, half- 
conscious state, was removed from 
the session-house, and lifted into 
the cart which we had sent with 
her, by Angus and Betty. None 
of the neighbours would assist ; 
was she not, on her own confes- 
sion, a woman accurst? Angus 
led the moorland pony; Betty 
walked beside her aunt. There is 
a road all the way to the links 
(the others being mere tracks) ; 
that, at least, we owe to the old 
monks. The motion and the fresh 
air seemed to revive the old 
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woman, and ere they reached the 
cottage she was talking eagerly 
to herself—in strong trenchant 
words, such as she was wont to use 
before her mind went. 

“Ye ken, sirs, that my mither 
was burnt for a witch (by the gude 
Lord James in his last progress 
through Fife), and her mither afore 
her. It’s a sair burden for an auld 
wife like me. The feythers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the bairns’ 
teeth are set on edge. Yet the 
Lord Himsel’ hath declared that 
we wull not be judged for the 
evil done in the auld time. ‘As 
I live, saith the Lord God, ye 
shall not have occasion any more 
to use this proverb in Israel. 
Behold, all souls are mine; as 
the soul of the father, so also 
the soul of the son is mine: the 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.’ 
But I wudna lippen; I was ay 
prood ; I was uplifted by the con- 
ceit that I belanged to the elect. 
But indeed, cummers, we maun 
stan’ or fa’ on our ain feet at the 
last. ‘The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.’ And so for my sins I 
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was made over to the power of 
evil, and delivered into his hand. 


** ¢ Like to ane bird tane in a net, 
The whilk the fowler for her set, 
Sa is our life weel win awa’.’ 


He cam’ at me like a roarin’ 
lion, like a roarin’ lion seeking his 
prey. And I cud not resist, though 
I bethought me of the gude and 
godly and comfortable promises of 
David’s psalm in James Wedder- 
burn’s version ;” and then she sang 
in a weak quavering voice the well- 
known verse— 


‘* The net is broken in pieces small, 
And we are savit fra their shame, 
Our hope was ay and ever sall 
Be in the Lord, and in His name, 
The whilk hes creat hevin so hie, 
And made the eird so marveilouslie, 
And all the ferlies of the same.” 


Betty walked silently beside her 
aunt, looking neither to right nor 
left; the tears had dried on her 
cheeks, and her face was set and 
hard. ‘* Let them wirry us baith,” 
she said under her breath ; ‘it’s a 
cruel warld.” 

Poor Betty ! 


III. 


The exploits of the Commission 
that sat at Aberugie that year 
have not yet been forgotten. They 
burnt more than one hundred 
witches—not counting the wizards 
and warlocks. Their industry was 
indefatigable, and was attended 
with remarkable success, But the 
field was so wide that they were 
unable to overtake it, and sub- 
commissioners were despatched 
to the outlying districts. These 
got through a very creditable 
amount of work; all along the 
coast, from the Moray Firth to 
Berwick, the reek of tar-barrels 
and fagots darkened the air. 
Passing mariners from France and 
Flanders had seen no such sight 
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before—except possibly during the 
season of “ muirburn.” 

It was rather difficult to under- 
stand why so many foolish and 
evil- disposed old women should 
have been indicted together. One 
can understand a nervous panic 
pervading a whole community ; 
men and women, in unreasoning 
and uncontrollable alarm, fright- 
ened out of their wits. But, ex- 
cept in one or two instances, 
there was no sign of any per- 
sonal animosity ; on the contrary, 
in most cases there appeared to 
be a friendly understanding be- 
tween the witch and her neigh- 
bours; and “Old Lucky” or 
“Mother Bunkle” was not un- 
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frequently a not unpopular func- 
tionary in the parish,—holding 
her own against the parson and 
the laird. And I believe, as I 
have said before, that, but for the 
preachers (who felt possibly that 
the tussle with Satan was a matter 
of life and death for themselves), 
there would have been few prose- 
cutions. 

The sub-commission that sat at 
Balmawhapple (in the big room of 
the old Holdfast Arms) consisted 
of three clerical and three lay 
members, and was presided over 
by the sheriff of the shire. An 
advocate from the county town 
had been sent to see that convic- 
tions were duly obtained ; but, in- 
deed, his services might have been 
dispensed with ; for the zeal of the 
commissioners did not require en- 
couragement, and most of the old 
women—there were ten in all— 
had been prompt to confess their 
misdeeds. 

I was a spectator only; my 
name might have been included in 
the Commission had I desired ; 
but Angus had persuaded me to 
abstain from taking any active 
part in the proceedings. “ The 
ministers will vote to convict,” he 
urged, “and Boghall and Tap-a- 
tourie will go with them ; so that 
you could do no good—even if the 
shirra were friendly.” 

I don’t think I shall ever forget 
—live as long as I may—the mis- 
erable row of wretched creatures 
who faced us. But with the ex- 
ception of Angus and myself, and 
an English gentleman who was our 
guest, every one in the room ap- 
peared to regard the terrible cere- 
mony with the most callous and 
stolid indifference. How was that 
cruel lust for innocent blood to be 
explained? The question puzzles 
me now as it puzzled me then. 

A prayer by the Reverend 
Ebenezer Macfulzie, in which the 
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Lord was implored to ratify in 
heaven the sentences that His 
ministers on earth were about to 
pronounce, having come to a close, 
the assize was opened, and the 
first case was called by the macer, 
who, having ascertained that the 
accused was present, proceeded to 
read the indictment or “ dittay.” 

The first case was that of Ali- 
son Dick, who was accused (as 
indeed they all were) of contra- 
vening the eighteenth chapter of 
Deuteronomy, as well as_ the 
seventy-second Act of the ninth 
Parliament of Queen Mary. Alli- 
son had been thrown into the 
Loch of Lindores with her thumbs 
tied, and had floated, which was 
prima facie evidence at least that 
she was in league with Satan. 
She was accused, moreover, of tak- 
ing off and laying on diseases— 
the consent of the dog or cat on 
whom they were laid not having 
been obtained ; and she had told 
Agnes Finnie that she would 
‘gar the Devill tak a bite of her.” 
Though it was clear that Alison 
Dick did not deserve to live, yet, 
as she had made a free confession, 
the court, it was intimated by the 
sheriff, would deal mercifully with 
her—she should be wirried (or 
strangled) first, and then burnt. 
Alison, when she heard the sen- 
tence, contentedly bobbed her head 
—which was her equivalent for a 
curtsey. 

Old Lucky Wishart did not 
fare so well. She had, it appeared, 
made a wax figure of the king, 
and it had been seen melting 
away like ane burning candle, 
fortunately without any _ evil 
effects to him of whom even the 
Devil himself was forced to con- 
fess, J/ est un homme de Dieu. 
She had gone at midnight to the 
thief’s gallows to cut some choice 
morsels for the brew she was com- 
pounding, and she had been seen 
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with other witches at the Cross of 
Muirstone above Kinnell, where 
they had danced reels and jigs 
while the Devil played the pipes. 
A pricker of witches declared that 
Lucky bore the Devil’s mark ; that 
he had driven a pin into it, and 
that she did not bleed. Her fingers 
had been in the pilniewinks, her 
legs had been crushed to pulp, a 
rope had been twisted round her 
head, heavy weights had been laid 
on her stomach, and yet she would 
not confess. For her malignant 
contumacy she was allowed no 
grace. Her sentence was that she 
be taken straight to the stake, 
and there burnt incontinently. 

Most of the witches who under- 
took to cure disease had, it came 
out, apart from the freemasonry 
of the craft, charms or conjura- 
tions of their own. Bessie Boyd’s 
curt formula was (the patient in 
the meantime having partaken of 
her hellish liquor), “Gif thou wilt 
live, live; gif thou wilt die, die ;” 
but at other times she would re- 
peat the lines which betrayed their 
Catholic origin :— 


‘* All kinds of ills that ever may be, 
In Christ’s name I conjure ye ; 
I conjure ye, baith mair and less, 
With all the virtues of the Mess ; 
Furth of the flesh and of the bane, 
And in the erd and in the stane, 
I conjure ye in God’s name.” 


Isobel Gowdie cured, or pretend- 
ed to cure, the “ heart-fevers”; her 
patients, kneeling before her, re- 
peated after her the invocation to 
“the nine maidens that died in 
the boortree in the Ladywell 
Bank,” and then were appointed 
on nine successive mornings to eat 
the wayburn leaf; while Gielie 
Duncan, who was a sort of horse- 
doctor, employed the charm which, 
from time immemorial, has been 
noted for its singular efficacy in 
curing sprains and bruises :— 
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‘“*Our Lord forth raide, 

His foal’s foot slaide ; 

Our Lord down-lighted, 

His foal’s foot righted, 

Saying: Flesh to flesh, blood to blood, 
and bane to bane, 

In our Lord His name.” 


It appeared from Gielie’s exam- 
ination that the Devil had come 
to her as a gentleman in black, 
and asked her whether she was a 
poor woman, to which she had 
replied that she was; and that 
thereupon the Devil, in the shape 
of a gentleman, had said that if 
she would grant him one request, 
she should never want for meat, 
drink, nor clothes ; whereupon she 
exclaimed, “‘In the name of God, 
what is it that I shall do?” upon 
which the gentleman in black (or 
rather, the Devil) vanished clean 
away from her. The sheriff was 
not satisfied with her explanation, 
and proceeded to cross - examine 
her. 

The Sheriff. “In what shape or 
colour was the Devil?” 

Gielie. ‘In black, like a bul- 
lock.” 

The Sheriff. “ Did you never see 
the Devil but this time?” 

Gielie. “Ay, once before. I 
was gathering sticks, and he came 
to me and said, ‘This poor 
woman hath a great burden,’ 
and would help to ease me of 
it; and I said, ‘The Lord has 
enabled me to carry it so far, and 
I hope I shall be able to carry it 
further.’” 

The Sheriff. “Did the Devil 
never promise you anything?” 

Gielie. “No, never.” 

The Sheriff: “Then you served 
a very bad master, who gave you 
nothing. But maybe you will see 
him again shortly, when he will 
be better disposed,” he concluded 
with grim irony, as he signed the 
order for her execution. 

Angus had said once that he 
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preferred the old Catholic fairies 
to the new Protestant witches ; 
but there was one case—that of 
Grissel Jaffrey—which seemed to 
show that the stories of Elfame 
were still current among the vul- 
gar. Grissel’s familiar was not 
the Devil, but Tam Reid, who fell 
at Pinkie on the Black Saturday. 
Tam had promised her, she said, 
baith household gear and kye gif 
she wad deny her Christendom 
and the faith she took at the 
font-stane. Tam, it appeared, had 
been all these years in Elfame, 
where many others made their 
abode —the king that died at 
Flodden and Thomas Rhymer 
among the rest. More than once 
the good wights from Elfame who 
accompanied Tam had desired her 
company, and when she refused 
they would vanish incontinent,— 
an hideous ugly sough of wind 
following them as they partit. 
The elves or female fays would 
ride upon white palfreys, with the 
queen at their head, and they 
bore candles and swords, which, 
more closely examined in the day- 
light, proved to be nothing except 
dead grass and straes. Gangin’ 
once afield, she added, to tether 
her horse at Restalrig Loch, there 
came a company of riders by that 
made such a din as if heaven and 
eard had gone together; and in- 
continent with a hideous rumble 
they rade straight into the loch 
and vanished. Tam told her it 
was the gude wights that were 
riding in middle eard. 

Grissel was found guilty of 
sorcery and other evil arts, and 
the Commission ordered that she 
should be tortured with hot irons 
first and then burnt. The severity 
of the sentence was no doubt in- 
tended to deter others from listen- 
ing to the fables of fairyland which 
had been everywhere popular before 
the May-day sports had been in- 
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terdicted by the Reformed clergy : 
so Angus at least suggested. 

Of all the witches who were 
examined during the day, Barbara 
Napier was the most communica- 
tive. She had been very intimate 
with Satan for many years, and 
had discovered him under various 
disguises. She had attended many 
witch-dances,—sometimes riding 
over the sea on a corn-sieve, some- 
times on acorn-straw. To put her 
steed in motion she had merely 
to cry, “ Horse and hattock in the 
Devil’s name!” when it would fly 
away as thistle-down flies before 
the wind. The Devil, who would 
often take the likeness of a black 
dog that yowled at those who 
passed, would appoint the place 
of meeting, and then vanish. The 
kirk of North Berwick was a 
favourite rendezvous, and many a 
time twenty or thirty witches 
might be seen, by those who ven- 
tured abroad, riding on their corn- 
straws across the Forth. There, 
in the likeness of a man with a 
red cap and a rump to his tail, 
they found the Devil, and the 
wicked orgies would begin. But 
before they danced he would make 
a discourse to them in manner of 
a sermon, his favourite text being, 
“* Manie goe to the mercat, but all 
buy not.” He found fault with 
those who had been indolent in 
ill-doing; those who had been 
busy he called his beloved, and 
promised they should want for 
nothing. Then playing upon a 
trump he watched them dance, and 
those whose devilish antics had 
pleased him most were allowed to 
kiss his toe. The dance would 


last till long past midnight; but 
before the first cock crew they 
had mounted their corn-stalks and 
were sailing home. 

Barbara’s narrative was listened 
to with breathless interest; and 
when she had finished there was 
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a deep sigh of relief. Even Angus 
was impressed ; if we should ever 
have another Dunbar among us, he 
said to me, what a play he might 
make of the half-mad, half-clad 
hussies dancing with might and 
main to the skirl of the pipes ! 
The afternoon had worn away, 
and the appetite for horrors had 
been wellnigh sated, when Lisbeth 
More was called. She had had 
another fit, and was now obviously 
moribund. Betty, who essayed to 
say a word for her aunt, was per- 
emptorily silenced. Where there 
had been a formal confession for- 
mally recorded, there was no need 
for further argument. So she was 
told, when, white with indigna- 
tion, she had burst out against 
the travesty of justice. Besides, 
the short winter daylight was on 
the wane, and the judges had be- 
come impatient of delay. <A fore- 
gone conclusion had no need to 
wait on argument. They had been 
latterly sentencing the culprits in 
batches ; and they were not going 
to spend the few minutes that re- 
mained on one old woman who 
was already at death’s door. A 
rather amusing incident, however 
(at least to those behind the scenes), 
occurred while the clerk was writ- 
ing out the judgment of the court. 
The minister of Cuddiestane inter- 
posed. This was a case, he said, 
in which the culprit had no title 
to be burnt alive. She was not a 
first-class witch, and could not be 
treated as such. She must be 
wirrted first. Our friend Mr 
Dickson was on the horns of a 
dilemma. He was not a cruel 
man, and death by strangulation, 
he knew, was speedier and more 
merciful than death by burning; 
but, if he gave way, Cuddiestane, 
with its three first-class witches, 
would entirely eclipse Balma- 
whapple. It is undoubtedly to 
his credit, as Angus admitted, 





that, in spite of the provocation, 
he held his tongue. 


Next morning the sun rose upon 
a fine, clear, cold winter day. The 
snow lay thick upon the ground; 
every object was a dazzling white, 
except the sea and the black line 
of stakes, with their tar-barrels 
and piles of fagots, that had been 
erected along the beach during the 
night. 

But the baron-bailie was wroth. 
It had been ordered by the court 
that the executions should take 
place within the burgh where the 
assize was held. Thus the whole 
cost had to be defrayed by the 
civic and ecclesiastical authorities 
of the parish; and the cost of 
burning ten old women would be 
heavy ; for even the bodies of the 
two who were to be strangled had 
afterwards to be reduced to ashes, 
—the belief that to save the soul 
it was necessary to burn the body 
not being confined to Spanish in- 
quisitors. 

“The expense is just terrible,” 
the bailie confided to the junior 
magistrate. ‘ What authority has 
the court to saddle Balmawhapple 
with the cost of towes and tar- 
barrels for Cuddiestane? Cuddie- 
stane should burn its ain witches.” 

“But think o’ the honour and 
glory, bailie!” 

“Think on an assessment 0’ sax- 
pence in the pund! It'll come to 
that and mair. MHere’s the ac- 
count o the brugh’s disburse- 
ments when Chirsty Bell was 
brunt. Jmprimis, for ten loads 
of coals, three punds sax and 
eightpence Scots ; item, for a tar- 
barrel, fourteen shillings; item, 
for towes, sax shillings, forby the 
charges of the executioner: four- 
and-thirty punds Scots im summa, 
of whilk one-half, nae doobt, was 
recovered from the session.” 

* Aweel! aweel!” responded his 
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colleague. ‘It'll be a fine ploy 
for the bairns !” 

The condemned met their doom 
n with astonishing placidity. The 
e children romped noisily around 
while the irons were being heated ; 
the girls from the burgh stood and 
gossiped with the country hinds: 
it was bitter cold, and more than 
one of the old women, it was 
noticed, sat with stolid composure, 
warming her hands at the fire 
that was about to consume her. 
Then the executioner came round 
with the “ towes,” and tied them 
up, one by one; the barrels were 
lighted ; the flames curled round 
the bodies of the helpless victims, 
as the smoke drifted out to sea; 
some of them, through the crack- 
ling of the fagots, could be heard 
praying (or cursing ?—it was re- 
ported afterwards that they re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer back- 
wards) ; while a devilish chuckle, 
that made the blood of the spec- 
tators curdle, was the only re- 
sponse. The Devil had been paid 
his dues, and he was possibly well 
pleased. 

Lisbeth was the only one of the 
actors who failed to attend, and 
she was not much missed. She 
and Betty had been placed for the 
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night, through Angus’s interpo- 
sition, in a barn belonging to one 
of our tenants. When the door 
was opened in the morning it was 
found to be empty. The explana- 
tion commonly accepted was, that 
the Devil had carried off the witch 
—soul and body——during the night. 
What became of Betty they did 
not care to inquire (when last 
seen she had been supporting her 
aunt’s head upon her lap); many 
years afterwards I met her in 
London (where they do not burn 
the witches, though there are 
many), in the service of a great 
noble related to ourselves. Her 
hair was grey, but she held herself 
as erect as in the old days, though 
the shrewd brown eyes were softer 
and less watchfully defiant than 
of yore. In the Holdfast burial- 
ground, within the ruins of the 
venerable Abbey, there is a plain 
slab on which is written, “ //ere 
lies Elizabeth More.” By-and-by 
it came to be surmised (not merely 
surmised, but openly asserted) that 
she had died during the night, and 
that one or more of the family she 
had served so well (according to 
her lights) had given her Christian 
burial. Possibly Angus and Betty 
could have told. 
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Ir is said that during one of 
the later expeditions to arctic 
regions a discussion arose among 
some ice-bound explorers as to 
which is less endurable—excessive 
heat or intense cold. There was 
present a medical officer who had 
taken part the previous year in 
the British expedition to Ashanti : 
he declared that, of the two ex- 
tremes, he would choose exposure 
to a low temperature ; for whereas 
it is always possible, with proper 
appliances, to protect one’s self 
from cold, no expedient suffices to 
keep one cool in the fierceness of 
tropical heat. This may be true 
enough of the grades of tempera- 
ture just within either limit of 
human endurance; but in ordi- 
nary European experience far 
more discomfort is caused by low 
than by high readings of the ther- 
mometer. For downright, re- 
sourceless cheerlessness commend 
us to an Eastern town under a 
visitation of cold, where the chief 
business of architects and up- 
holsterers has been to provide 
protection from heat. Such at 
least was the conviction forced on 
the minds of our party, arriving 
at Larissa during a memorable 
tempest which swept over Greece 
last January. The previous day 
had been one of delusive splen- 
dour. Basking on deck of the 
steamer which brought us from 
the Pirzeus up the Aigean Sea to 
Volo, we had complacently com- 
pared the cloudless sky and blue 
sea to the leaden environment 
which winter wraps round angulus 
ille terrarum, fondly cleped by 
her sons the Pride of the Ocean. 
Four-and-twenty hours had brought 
about a grievous change. First, a 
fleecy scud had crept across the 


sky ; then tall clouds piled them- 
selves upon it, flashing lightning 
from their violet skirts; a bitter 
north wind swept down from the 
mountains ; lashing rain changed 
hilly roads into water-courses, and 
level ones into sloughs of ineffable 
despond. 

To arrive at nightfall at the 
capital of Thessaly—the granary 
of Greece—under these circum- 
stances was somewhat depressing ; 
still, the town looked cheerful from 
a distance, for it was the eve of 
Friday, the Moslem Sabbath, and 
every minaret bore its girdle of 
lamps, twinkling gaily against the 
dark sky. But worse was to 
come. Our hotel—the éevodoyetov 
tod ’Odvp7rod, or hostelry of Olym- 
pus—bore evidence of the revival 
of prosperity which annexation 
to Greece brought to Thessaly in 
1881 ; formerly a common khan, 
it has been rebuilt, and outwardly, 
with display of broad white walls 
and multitudinous green shutters, 
promises some degree of comfort 
according to European notions, 
especially from the contrast it 
affords to the rest of the town, 
which is mostly mud-built. 

Ne crede colori! A more in- 
hospitable retreat for a bitter 
winter night could hardly have 
been devised. There was hardly 
any furniture except beds in the 
lofty rooms (beds happened to be 
the only furniture we had brought 
with us); the only carpets in the 
house were hung on the walls of 
a gaunt sitting-room, where all 
the servants and several idlers 
from the street were gathered 
round a small brazier of charcoal; 
and throughout this large house 
there is not a single fireplace or 
stove, for all cooking is done at 
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the hotel restaurant in the next 
street but one. The walls are so 
thin as to seem, on this blustery 
night, as if their sole purpose 
were to prevent the contents of 
the rooms being blown into the 
streets: positively, it was colder 
indoors than out. To crown all, 
every corner of the house was 
pervaded with that stench which 
of all others is least endurable by 
civilised nostrils. 

However, it was no use showing 
peevishness under the inevitable ; 
to do so would be in discreditable 
contrast with the unfailing good- 
humour of the townspeople of all 
classes—whether Greeks or Turks. 
The only thing to do was to keep 
on every available wrap, and get 
some dinner at the restaurant, 
where English travellers are sufli- 
ciently rare to ensure for us curious 
but respectful attention. It was 
fairly warm in the dining-saloon, 
though everybody, including a 
party of Greek officers, dined in 
their greatcoats. 

After dinner we were slow in 
turning out to face the frosty gale, 
and, preceded by a porter carrying 
a Chinese lantern, struggled back 
through filth ankle-deep to the 
Hotel of Olympus. Without the 
leading of that kindly light it 
would hardly have been possible to 
thread the miry labyrinth, for gas 
is of course unknown in Larissa, 
and as petroleum lamps are few 
and very far between, even in the 
main street, the darkling wayfarer 
may easily find himself up to his 
middle in a muck-heap, or heels 
over head in one of the pits dug 
for the trees with which the 
municipality propose to adorn the 
mAareia or principal square. The 
old town law, making it penal to 
move about after dark without a 
lantern, has lately been repealed ; 
but in fact nearly every one car- 
ries a coloured paper lantern for 
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his own safety, and the effect of 
the dancing lights is very pretty. 

An important ceremony await- 
ed us before we got to bed. The 
kind consideration of the Govern- 
ment at Athens had caused our 
approach to be announced to the 
Demarch or Préfet of Larissa by 
telegram. The message had been 
sent from Volo before we left that 
town, but was delivered in Larissa 
some time after our arrival. The 
Demarch, much concerned that we 
had not been received with more 
attention, came to explain the cir- 
cumstances. It was, it seems, the 
Feast of St John; the telegraph 
clerk at Larissa was named John : 
he had been celebrating the festival 
of his eponymus not wisely, but 
too well ;—in fact—rarest of all 
misdemeanours in Greece—he had 
got very drunk. The Demarch 
was profuse in expressing his cha- 
grin ; and his purpose of retribu- 
tion on the delinquent was ren- 
dered to us by the interpreter to 
the effect that poor John “would 
be stopped for one—two months, 
and perhaps, in the end, thrown 
away altogether!” We entertain- 
ed some hope that, inasmuch as 
“John” is the only man within 
many miles of Larissa who can 
transmit or receive telegrams, his 
services will, by this time, have 
been found indispensable. 


Things wore a brighter aspect 
next morning. The rain had 
stopped: it was as cold as ever, 
but the wind was busy drying up 
the streets. 

Larissa is in a very interesting 
state of transition. For centuries 
the city and the magnificent prov- 
ince of Thessaly, of which it is the 
capital, slumbered—and groaned in 
its slumber—under Turkish mis- 
rule, till it was ceded to Greece in 
1881 under the Treaty of Berlin. 
It is the only part of that kingdom 
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where large landed proprietors are 
still to be found—scarcely, in 
sooth, to be found, for most of 
them, being Turks, have retired 
to Constantinople, in spite of the 
inducements which the Greek 
Government have offered them to 
remain. That enlightened and 
courageous statesmen, Monsieur 
Tricoupi, recognising the evils of 
absentee landlordism, has been 
specially conciliatory towards the 
Moslem subjects of the Greek 
crown, and the general popula- 
tion of Greeks, Turks, and Jews 
(there are still about 30,000 Mo- 
hammedans in Thessaly) live to- 
gether on most amicable terms, 
though occupying distinct quar- 
ters in the towns. But most of the 
landlords have persisted in de- 
parting, and are content to draw 
their rents and spend them in the 


Turkish capital. 


The town of Larissa itself has, 
as yet, lost little of its oriental 
character. The Demarch, the 
Nomarch, and other officials are, of 
course, Greek, and look back with 
some regret to the time when, in 
greater ease and with less respon- 
sibility, they lived in their native 
provinces. But they are proud of 
their fine territory and confident 
in the future of their town, which 
must, when the resources of the 
country are further opened up, be- 
come an important trading centre. 
Already the railway unites it to 
Volo on the east, where there is 
a splendid natural harbour (the 
British squadron of five war-ships 
was anchored there at the time 
of our visit), and to Trikala and 
Kalabak on the west; and there is 
a movement on foot to carry the 
line further to the west, across the 
Turkish frontier through Albania 
by Janina to the coast opposite 
Corfu—a route at present wholly 
closed to travellers on account of 
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Turkish brigandage. Meanwhile, 
the municipality, aided by the 
Government, have carried out 
some improvements in the town. 
A wide street has been cut right 
through the centre of the Turkish 
rookery, and along this, stone-built 
houses are beginning to take the 
place of mud walls. Stone, how- 
ever, must always bea costly exotic 
in Larissa, for throughout the vast 
plain around it is hardly possible 
to find a pebble big enough to throw 
at adog. Probably before long it 
will be found profitable to start 
brickworks in the neighbourhood. 


From two points of view this 
ancient town presents a striking 
appearance. One of these is at 
the far end of the bridge which 
here spans the Peneus, or, as the 
Turks call it, the Salamvrias. The 
natives credit the Romans with 
having built this bridge; but, what- 
ever be the date of its foundation, 
its nine pointed arches denote 
reconstruction by a later people. 
Viewed from the river- bank a 
little below the bridge the town 
looks its best, rising from a girdle 
of lofty poplars with tier upon 
tier of warm-toned walls, crowned 
by the cupola and minarets of the 
principal mosque, and all mirrored 
in the glassy flood. 

To reach the other point of 
view we must recross the bridge, 
pausing to watch the town water- 
carriers laboriously scooping water 
out of the river, and pouring it 
into cowhides borne pannier-wise 
by half-starved ponies. The ap- 
ertures of the hides are kept 
open by bunches of brush, and 
half the contents of each jarful 
is spilt over the patient animal’s 
quarters, as he stands haunch- 
deep in the river. It takes about 
half an hour to fill each pair of 
hides in this archaic way: the 
loaded beast then climbs painfully 
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up to the town—the water squirt- 
ing freely from rents and seams in 
the leather. It is on this primi- 
tive method of supply that the 
entire town of some 10,000 in- 
habitants depends, for the wells 
attached to private houses have 
become deservedly suspect. The 
water of the Peneus is said to be 
wholesome ; but when, as we saw 
it, it is swollen with winter floods 
and as yellow as the Tiber, it was 
a comfort to reflect that Larissa 
has store of sound, if not par- 
ticularly palatable, wine. More- 
over, it is hardly encouraging to 
observe that a gigantic muck-heap, 
where all the refuse of the town 
is cast—the happy hunting-ground 
of innumerable dogs, poultry, mag- 
pies, and pert little Eastern jack- 
daws—occupies about an acre and 
a half of the river-bank immedi- 
ately above where the water-skins 
are filled. 

Pursue we then our way up the 
principal street, past the bazaar 
and Turkish café, where dozens of 
wide-breeched, be-fezzed, and be- 
slippered citizens are drinking 
coffee, bolting sweetmeats, and 
sucking away at huge hubble- 
bubbles. Once into the Turkish 
quarter and you are back in the 
middle ages. No wheeled carriage 
may venture on that fearsome 
pavement, for Turks always go on 
horseback ; and though the road- 
way suffices for their quick-footed 
barbs, you, on foot, must hop from 
promontory to island, and from 
island to isthmus in the ocean of 
filth. Still you will be tempted 
to linger here and there; for al- 
though the house-walls facing the 
street are, after oriental fashion, 
mostly without windows, here and 
there an open door gives a glimpse 
into a sunny court, where ripe 
oranges and lemons gleam among 
their rich verdure, and palm-fronds 
cast flickering shadows across 
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paved garden-paths, and you pass 
on, wondering what manner of life 
the men, and most of all, the 
rarely seen women, pass in these 
old-world abodes. 

Entrance to the mosques is 
rarely refused to Christians, except 
on festivals, and it is to the top 
of the highest minaret in the town 
that we are bound. The narrow 
spiral staircase affords no more 
than head-and-shoulder room ; the 
steps are foul with summer-blown 
dust, with bones brought in by 
owls and kites, besides other ven- 
erable rubbish; and, after what 
seems interminable gyration, we 
emerge upon the airy gallery which 
encircles the top of the slender 
tower. It is a crazy perch, for the 
whole structure sways sensibly in 
the strong wind, and it seems as 
if a moderate kick would send the 
frail parapet clattering down on 
the tile-roof far below; but, if your 
head is steady, the view well repays 
the labour of the ascent. Beneath 
your feet cluster the flat - roofed 
houses ; here and there a chimney 
rises, crowned with an immense 
stork’s nest, making one wonder 
how the domestic economy of the 
bipeds within the house can be 
reconciled with that of the bipeds 
without. From the dusky laby- 
rinth of streets spring twenty-six 
minarets, like silvery bodkins, 
besides the one to which we are 
clinging. Then let your eye travel 
over the splendid prospect lying 
beyond the town. Full forty 
miles the fat plain is spread east 
and west, and five -and-twenty 
north and south, with hardly a 
tree to break the level, save where 
the peasants’ cots cluster round 
the fortified granges of the land- 
owners. The northern horizon is 
closed by the massive rampart of 
mountains which marks the latest 
shrinkage of Ottoman rule. It is 
a magnificent barrier, though it 
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will not serve to bar the new-born 
aspirations of the Hellenes; and 
many impatient eyes are already 
turning towards the land of pro- 
mise, where the dozing Porte still 
holds its sway. 

As we stand, Pelion is far to 
the right ; in front of us is Ossa; 
and to the left the domes and 
cusps of mightier Olympus tower 
over all, sagaciously assigned of 
old as the abode of shadowy 
deities, whose priests found these 
inaccessible heights as convenient 
to their cult as modern ecclesias- 
tics have sometimes proved the 
labyrinths of controversial the- 
ology to be to theirs. Farther 
again to the west stretches in 
long perspective a range of snowy 
peaks, till the faint outlines of 
Epirus and Albania close the view. 
There is something in the breadth 
of this horizon, the rich plain and 
royal sweep of mountain-crests, 
that recalls the panorama of Alps 
and level Lombardy, viewed from 
the towers of Turin. 

After all this brilliancy and 
breadth, how strangely narrow and 
dim the interior of the mosque 
seems when we descend! We 
stand awhile on the threshold of 
the inner court, corresponding to 
the choir or chancel of a Christian 
church. Worshippers enter one 
by one, kick off their slippers, pay 
their devotions, and so depart; and 
all the time a muezzin, kneeling 
on a carpet and leaning his back 
against a wall, chants monoton- 
ously and discordantly from the 
Koran. 


There is not much winter shoot- 
ing in the immediate environs 
of Larissa. The great fenceless, 
almost treeless, plain, with its 
monotonous tracts alternately of 
ploughed land, dead stubble, or 
withered weeds, seems to harbour 
little winged game after the quails 
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have left. Bustard, it is true, are 
tolerably plentiful ; but they are 
keenly looked after by local gun- 
ners, who may be seen bringing 
them in for sale, slung on the 
saddles of their mules or ponies. 

But our kind friends in Larissa 
were determined to provide us 
amusement of the kind dear to 
Englishmen, and the Demarch ar- 
ranged for us an expedition to the 
preserves of a Turkish landowner, 
distant about ten miles from the 
city, on the southern spurs of 
Mount Ossa. 

It was a glorious morning when 
we set out. Not a cloud floated 
in the sky, the gale had subsided, 
there was a delicious freshness in 
the air, and to the north Mount 
Olympus rose clear and glistering, 
betokening steady weather. As 
above mentioned, there is only one 
street in Larissa over which a car- 
riage can be driven, and as this does 
not lead in the direction we wished 
to go, a long detour had to be made 
after leaving the eastern gate of 
the city; here axle-deep in plough- 
ed fields, there bumping through 
Moslem cemeteries, and wholly 
over ways which any London cab- 
driver would pronounce impass- 
able. However, after a couple of 
miles of this work, we gained the 
new Greek road running straight 
and fair to Hagyia, and the pro- 
cession of three carriages rattled 
on at a good pace. A diversion 
was caused in crossing a stream 
some five miles from the start, 
where two small grebes were sight- 
ed on the water. <A great loading 
of guns took place. The English 
chasseurs were invited to descend 
and open the sport ; but they waived 
the privilege, declaring the birds 
not to be ducks, but only plongeurs, 
and therefore not worth powder 
and shot. It was clear that their 
motives were misunderstood, and 
that they were suspected of having 
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misgivings of their ability to hit 
such small objects. To the De- 
march therefore fell the lot to ap- 
proach and fire, which he did with 
great eagerness, but without effect. 

Progress was resumed. In the 
distance appeared our rendezvous, 
a large wood at the foot of the 
mountains, just under the hill- 
village of Marmagnano, and the 
ground began to look more gamey. 
Three wild geese rose far out of 
shot from a swampy meadow, and 
a hare moved out of some rushes 
after we had left the highroad and 
were driving across the open plain. 

The first ceremony on arriving 
was an excellent déjeuner a la 
JSourchette, spread al fresco on the 
short turf in the bright warm 
sunshine. There were six regular 
guns — two Turkish gentlemen, 
two Greeks, and two Englishmen ; 
but in addition nearly all the 
beaters, of whom there were a 
score or so, were armed with 
fowling-pieces of sorts. It was a 
pretty scene: the bivouac, the 
groups of romantically dressed 
péasants, the excited dogs, the 
picketed horses. The wood was 
very thick copse, of great extent, 
and containing some magnificent 
plane-trees, oaks, and black pop- 
lars. The defect of Greek scenery, 
as a rule, is the want of trees: 
those that are allowed to stand 
are cruelly maltreated—-the hard- 
wood being lopped and hacked 
for fuel, the firs being gashed 
and bled to the verge of death 
for resin, with which the Greeks 
love to spoil their excellent wine. 
It is therefore a great treat to get 
into a bit of real woodland, and 
the russet oaks and silvery poplar- 
stems towered nobly against the 
blue mountain background. 

It was not, let it be confessed, 
without some qualms of misgiving 
that we surveyed the dense jungle 
before us and took anxious note 
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of the number of guns—nearly 
twenty in all—with which the 
battue was to be conducted. 
What was the plan of opera- 
tions? we asked; were we to 
walk in line, or were we to be 
stationed round the _ covert? 
“Ah! il faut aller partout,” re- 
plied our host, waving both 
hands airily in the direction of 
the wood, “et quand vous en- 
tendez aboyer les chiens—alors, 
vous cherchez une bonne place.” 

This was not very reassuring ; 
however, the party soon scattered 
through the copse, and operations 
began. Once more the unskilful- 
ness of the English sportsmen be- 
came too manifest. A blackbird 
was observed sitting on a bramble- 
bush; a native chasseur pointed 
him out to the foreigner, who re- 
fused to shoot. Ah! it was too 
small a mark for him, so down 
went the Greek, stooping low, 
stalked the quarry, obtained a safe 
sitting shot, and, with a prodi- 
gious report, laid the unlucky 
songster low. 

But there is bigger game on 
foot. It is time for each to seek 
“une bonne place,” for the dogs 
are barking wildly. The pack, 
by the by, is a mixed one; there 
is one English fox-hound, three 
pointers, and six or seven non- 
descripts. They are tearing 
through the underwood throwing 
their tongues merrily — pointers 
and all. A grey object darts 
shadow-like across a glade—stay ! 
don’t shoot ! it is one of the pack : 
no, by the chaste huntress! it is 
a jackal, and we should earn 
effusive gratitude from the shep- 
herds if we could secure his skin. 
But it is too late now, he is away 
to the hill, and we shall see him 
no more. A fine old red dog-fox is 
not so lucky; he is bowled over 
by one of the beaters, who falls 
upon him and flays him on the spot 
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—thereby putting himself two clear 
days’ wages to the good, for a fox- 
skin commands five drachmas in 
Larissa market. Had the wood- 
cocks been in, there would have 
been one in every bush, we were 
assured; the hard weather had 
driven them to the coast, and only 
four or five couple were bagged. 

One of the prettiest sights of 
the day was afforded by a pair 
of white-tailed eagles which had 
their eyrie, a huge agglomera- 
tion of sticks, in the fork of an 
immense poplar not more than 
thirty feet above the ground. 
They were very bold, and it was 
not till several shots had been 
fired that they left their strong- 
hold, and rising slowly on broad 
pinions to a great height, they con- 
tinued soaring far above our heads 
for the rest of the day. Birds of 
prey, indeed, were much more 
conspicuous in this preserve than 
game, and better opportunity 
could not be had of watching the 
habits of buzzards (both the rough- 
legged and common kind), kites, 
harriers, kestrels, sparrow and 
other hawks. 

As it wore to afternoon the 
heat became oppressive : the party 
was scattered far and wide: game 
was scarce, and two of us made 
our way back to the carriages to 
rejoin a Greek friend who had 
accompanied us from Athens. Not 
being a sportsman, he had not 
joined in the chase: none the less, 
however, had he met with his ad- 
venture. Visitors to Thessaly are 
always cautioned about the fero- 
city of the sheep-dogs. These 
strong Molossian hounds are prized 
by the shepherds as the guardians 
of their flocks against jackals: if 
a stranger is attacked he may de- 
fend himself with a knife; but— 
such is the custom of the country 
—if he shoots one of them in self- 
defence, the shepherds shoot him, 
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and there is not much chance of 
redress. Our contemplative friend 
was strolling along the wood-side, 
when he was suddenly set upon 
by two of these ferocious animals, 
A long black overcoat which he 
wore was instantaneously bereft 
of its tails—torn off by their 
powerful fangs; and then, with 
admirable presence of mind, he 
bethought him of Ulysses’ tactics 
when, on his return to Ithaca, he 
was attacked by his own dogs— 
he sat down. 

It is an infallible recipe: the 
dogs accept the surrender: they 
are content with setting the tres- 
passer at bay, and they keep him 
there till their master comes to 
call him to account. The lesson 
is worth bearing in mind by 
visitors in these lands; for the 
conduct of the sheep-dog is the 
single exception to the hospitality 
shown to travellers in the interior 
of Greece. 

As this day of memorable bril- 
liancy drew to a close, a remark- 
able display of bird-life presented 
itself. The great fresh-water lake 
of Karlé, producing vast shoals of 
carp, and attracting large flights of 
wild-fowl, lies between the moun- 
tain- groups of Pelion and Ossa. 
It seems to be the remains of the 
inland sea which once flowed over 
the plains of Larissa and Trikala, 
the waters of which found an es- 
cape through the beautiful vale of 
Tempe. Immense flights of cor- 
morants, coming from the direction 
of the Karlé Jake, but possibly 
travelling from the Gulf of Salon- 
ike, farther to the east, appeared 
in the sky, moving steadily to- 
wards the nor’-nor’-west. The 
first and largest of these flights, 
formed in the shape of a huge V, 
could not have contained less than 
1500 or 2000 birds. From point 
to point of the V appeared to 
measure about two miles. This 
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great flight was followed by others, 
numbering from 150 to 500 in 
each. In all, there could not have 
been less than 4000 or 5000 birds 
passing over our heads in the 
space of half an hour, out of gun- 
shot, but so near that we could 
hear the sound of their wings in 
the still air. The well-known or- 
nithologist, Mr Harting, was of 
our party; but, having remained 
longer than we in the wood, he 
saw only the last of the smaller 
flights at a considerable distance, 
and thought they were geese. But 
we examined the birds carefully 
through a telescope, and most 
clearly they were cormorants, 
bound for some definite and dis- 
tant point. The number of fish 
consumed by such a multitude of 
these destructive birds must be 
prodigious. 


It had been our intention to 
journey through the vale of Tempe 
to Salonike, about four days’ drive, 
but every one whom we consulted 
warned us strenuously against the 
danger of such a proceeding. 

Security, which is now absolute 
within the frontiers of Greece, is 
as far as ever it was from prevail- 
ing in Turkey. The passes of 
Olympus, and the whole of the 
Albanian mountains, are infested 
by brigands, who sustain them- 
selves by levying blackmail on the 
farmers and villagers, and are 
always on the look-out for trav- 
ellers whom they may hold at 
ransom. We asked if we could 
not obtain a Turkish escort. “Of 
course you may,” was the reply, 
“but that would ensure your cap- 
ture. The Turkish soldiers seldom 
receive any pay, and would cer- 
tainly sell you to the brigands,” 
We pointed to our arms and a 
plentiful supply of ammunition. 
“Useless,” they said ; “ you would 
never have a chance of using them. 
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The first notice you would have 
would be a loud command to halt, 
from a band concealed in rocks 
and brush, and if you disregarded 
it you would be shot down.” 

So, reluctantly enough, we al- 
tered our plans. But it is exas- 
perating that these beautiful high- 
lands should remain inaccessible 
through the indolence and inca- 
pacity of a rotten Government. 
Where the will exists, the means 
of putting down brigandage are 
easy and inexpensive. They were 
adopted to good purpose in Greece 
during M. Tricoupi’s first admin- 
istration. He armed the peas- 
antry, and set a price on every 
brigand’s head. The peasants, 
hardy and warlike, were delighted 
at the chance of ridding them- 
selves of their hated tormentors, 
and nothing has been heard of 
brigandage in Greece since the 
capture of Colonel] Synge in 1881. 
That gentleman occupied a large 
farm on the borders of Albania. 
Relying on the fidelity and courage 
of his retainers, he laughed at the 
warnings of his friends, till one 
night his grange was surrounded 
and attacked. He made good his 
defence, till the marauders man- 
aged to fire the premises. Burnt 
and smoked out, he was captured ; 
between twenty and thirty of his 
Albanians were murdered on the 
spot, and he himself was carried 
off and held to ransom for the 
usual price asked for an English- 
man, £15,000, coupled with the 
conditions of indemnity for the 
band, and the release of some of 
their friends who were in prison. 
The English Government paid 
down the ransom, recovering it 
afterwards from the Turks by 
stopping it out of the revenues 
of Cyprus: the other conditions 
were agreed to, and it is said 
that the chief of the band retired 
to one of the islands, where he 
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has since lived in comfortable and 
peaceable circumstances. 

But that was the end of it, and 
since then tourists have been as 
safe from molestation in all parts 
of Greece as they are in Dum- 
bartonshire. 


The agricultural wealth of the 
two great plains of Thessaly, that 
of Larissa and the greater one of 
Trikala, profuse as it is, is capa- 
ble of manifold increase. There 
is, as yet, no land-hunger here ; at 
present there are not enough men 
to cultivate the soil in the sense 
that Western people understand 
cultivation. The use of manure, 
if not unknown, is at least not 
practised, though, heaven knows, 
the streets of every town might 
furnish plenty of good material : 
the ears of wheat are reaped with 
as little straw as possible, the re- 
mainder being burnt: each farmer 
crops one-third of his holding an- 
nually, the remaining two-thirds 
lying fallow. The grain is of 
splendid quality, and is exported 
largely to Italy for the manufac- 
ture of macaroni. It is a sadly 
spendthrift system, for the fallow 
land is not really resting, but is 
burdened with a rank growth of 
thistles and other weeds, the 
strength of which (some of the 
thistles grow eight feet high) tes- 
tifies to the generous qualities of 
this deep dry alluvium. To the 
politician or philanthropist, wor- 
ried and puzzled by the land pro- 
blem in the restless, toiling west 
of Europe, there comes at first a 
welcome feeling of relief at the 
sight of such ample elbow-room. 
Far as the eye can reach on these 
great champaigns—as far in every 
direction as a horse may travel 
before set of sun—there is profit- 
able industry, and room for three 
families for every one on the land 
at present. Threefold the present 
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harvest might be reaped, which, of 
course, on the prevalent métayer 
system, would produce a threefold 
rent to the landlord. Contempla- 
tion of the conditions of Thessalian 
agriculture—wealth of sun, fertil- 
ising rains and streams, an almost 
inexhaustible soil, steady markets 
and light taxation—turns our en- 
vious, wistful thoughts back to the 
hard-wrung, often ungrateful fields 
with which British farmers have 
to deal. There is plenty of Eng- 
lish machinery in Thessaly already : 
the energy of the Greek Govern- 
ment in road-making has opened 
access to traction-engines, reaping 
and threshing machines ; what for- 
bids some of our English farmers, 
bled nearly to death by free trade, 
from settling in this land of pro- 
mise? Well, the chief obstacle 
seems to be the ineradicable jeal- 
ousy which the Greek bears to- 
wards foreign enterprise. It was 
this that put an end to the profit- 
able business of a French and 
Italian mining company at Lau- 
rium: it is this which threatens 
to make abortive for the time M. 
Tricoupi’s beneficent work in re- 
opening the ancient canals and 
draining Lake Copais in Beeotia, 
where the riparian peasant - pro- 
prietors resist an influx of stran- 
gers to till the land which they 
themselves are unable to take in 
hand. There is plenty of land to 
let in Thessaly ; yet at present 
there is no opening for new ten- 
ants. It is not clear what will be 
the outcome of future years of 
steady and fostering government. 
The cruel old Turkish law which 
endured for centuries, under which 
the growing crops were taxed, has 
been lately repealed. Under the 
old system no husbandman might 
reap his harvest till it had been 
visited and valued by the tax- 
collector. This official, after the 
manner of Turkish officials, set no 
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store by punctuality: often, be- 
fore he visited the fields, the crop 
was over-ripe and half wasted ; 
then the farmer had to travel 
many miles over execrable roads 
to pay his cess into the office be- 
fore he was at liberty to put in 
the sickle. The withering effect 
of this fiscal blight still lingers: 
the people have yet to become 
accustomed to freedom, and learn 
to make the most of their splendid 
heritage. When they have ac- 
quired that, and begin to avail 
themselves of modern resources, 
Thessaly will become the richest 
province in Greece. 


It is among these rank fallows 
that the plague of field - voles 
which desolated the harvests of 
1891 and 1892 took its rise, and 
grew to such uncontrollable dimen- 
sions ; and the object of our visit 
was to ascertain, by personal in- 
quiry and inspection, whether, as 
was asserted, Professor Loeffler had 
really succeeded in extirpating the 
voles by the application of his 
specific. This method consists in 
the diffusion of bacillus typhi- 
murium, or the virus of mouse- 
typhus, among these mischievous 
rodents; but inasmuch as the 
disease is not contagious, but can 
only be communicated to those 
animals which swallow food satu- 
rated with the infusion, serious 
doubts had been entertained as 
to the prospect of successfully 
dealing by this method with the 
plague of field- voles which has 
lately been the cause of so much 
mischief on the southern uplands 
of Scotland. In the spring of 
1892, Professor Loeffler was in- 


vited by the Greek Government 
to commence operations in the 
neighbourhood of Larissa and 
Velestino, where the prevalence 
of voles threatened utter destruc- 
tion to the harvest. 


All expenses 
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were defrayed by the Government, 
and the learned Professor, having 
satisfactorily proved® that the 
virus of mouse-typhus is not com- 
municable to human and other 
valuable forms of life, set to work 
distributing among the peasants 
bread saturated in the deadly 
broth. Immense numbers of mice 
no doubt died of the disease: it 
is the opinion of some people that 
besides those which actually ate 
the bread, others died from eating 
the flesh of the dead, but on this 
point the evidence is unsatisfactory 
and conflicting. Howbeit, in the 
opinion of the Professor and of 
some landowners in the district, 
the plague had been stayed: re- 
ports to that effect were made to 
the Greek Department of Agri- 
culture, and forwarded to this 
country, and the British Board of 
Agriculture were strongly pressed 
to adopt similar means, and em- 
ploy Professor Loeffler on the 
Scottish sheep-farms. 

It is well that such a step, which 
would have involved considerable 
expense, was preceded by rigorous 
inquiry. On arriving in Thessaly 
we found that, so far from the 
voles having disappeared, they 
were in as great force upon some 
parts of the ground as ever. Pos- 
sibly, had it been feasible to spread 
poisoned bread over every portion 
of the land affected, the results 
would have been more satisfac- 
tory ; but, apart from the immense 
area to be dealt with, there was 
also the indifference of many of the 
farmers to exert themselves against 
a visitation which Christians and 
Mohammedans alike regarded as 
coming direct from the Almighty, 
and only removable at His pleasure. 
Public opinion in Thessaly lends 
no support to the view that 
heaven helps them that help 
themselves. There had been, be- 
sides, carelessness in applying the 
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remedy. The preparation loses its 
virtue in a few days: it should 
be applied as soon as it is pre- 
pared. Consequently, on some 
farms where the bread was scat- 
tered no result ensued; and, in 
dealing with a district, it is of 
little use clearing one farm if the 
next one is allowed to remain 
infested. 

On the whole, therefore, the con- 
clusionarrivedat was, that although 
Professor Loeffler’s method, when 
properly employed, is as efficacious, 
though not so swift in effect, as 
mineral poison, and has the im- 
mense advantage of being innocu- 
ous to all animals except those of 
the mouse tribe, yet it is open to 
the same objection as any other 
poison which must be swallowed 
by the object of attack—namely, 
the difficulty and expense of 
spreading it uniformly and simul- 
taneously over a large extent of 
country. 

The liquid costs five francs 
a bottle, which contains enough 
liquid for two English acres. It 
is obvious that the cost of apply- 
ing this remedy to a Scottish 
sheep-farm would often exceed 
the total year’s rent of the farm. 
Thus, to clear a farm of, say, 6000 
acres, would involve an outlay of 
£600 in typhus-broth alone, be- 
sides the bread used and the cost 
of labour. In Thessaly this ex- 
pense was undertaken by the 
Government. In this country it 
would seriously perturb the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he were 
called on to provide material for 
the whole infected area in Scot- 
land, extending, as it does, rough- 
ly, to about fifty miles in length 
by twelve to twenty in breadth. 

The Thessalian vole (Arvicola 
Gunthert), though nearly akin to, 
differs specifically from, the vole 
with which Scottish farmers are 
only too well acquainted (Arvicola 
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agrestis). It differs also in habits ; 
for whereas the British vole lives 
on the surface, and does not bur- 
row, or, at most, scrapes out shal- 
low runs, itsGreek congener riddles 
the banks and fields with innumer- 
able deep holes. At the time of 
our visit—mid-winter—the little 
animals were underground: win- 
ter in that country, though short, 
is a period of much more absolute 
repose in vegetation than in our 
long dripping seasons ; there is no 
grass to tempt the voles abroad, 
and the presence of innumerable 
buzzards, kites, and kestrels, soar- 
ing and hovering over the plain 
from “the rising of the morning 
till the stars appear,” seems to 
ensure the summary fate of any 
over-venturesome individual that 
should emerge. 

The fact that birds of prey 
exist unmolested in such large 
numbers over the vole - infected 
districts of Thessaly, has a dis- 
tinct bearing upon the theory put 
forward in our own country that 
the excessive multiplication of 
mice and voles has been due to 
the destruction of hawks and owls 
in the interests of game-preserving. 
No such proposition can be main- 
tained in view of the plain facts 
of the case. Not only do the 
English chroniclers record recur- 
rent visitations of this pest cen- 
turies before game-preserving, in 
the strict sense, was dreamt of in 
England, but here in Thessaly it 
never occurs to anybody to shoot 
the natural enemies of mice. They 
are always present in great num- 
bers. In 1866, under the do- 
minion of the Turks, there was 
an outbreak similar to that of 
this year and last. The Moham- 
medans are very kind to wild 
animals, and protect all that an 
English gamekeeper classes as ver- 
min; but in spite of this the 
plague of mice comes (as it did 
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in the days of Apollo Smintheus, 
the Mouse-destroyer), waxes and 
wanes, according to the character 
of the seasons. 

It must not be inferred from 
this that there is any doubt as to 
the useful work done by buzzards, 
kestrels, and all kinds of owls, 
against which gamekeepers have 
hitherto been allowed, and even 
encouraged by those who ought 
to know better, to wage indis- 
criminate war. These birds are 
harmless to game; their presence 
may mitigate and sometimes even 
avert a plague of mice; but mild 
seasons with abundant herbage 
will ever tend to encourage extra- 
ordinary swarms of small rodents, 
and the only chance of arresting 
the mischief under such circum- 
stances lies in prompt and com- 
bined action by men and with 
dogs on the first symptoms of 
undue increase. 

Reference has been made to the 
supineness of the peasantry under 
the visitation ; but there are limits 
even to Mohammedan endurance ; 
and the prospect of another harvest 
being ruined by voles has at length 
stirred the Turkish landowners to 
vigorous action. On the very 
day of our arrival at Larissa, a 
steamer left Volo harbour to fetch 
a cargo of holy water from Mecca, 
with which to sprinkle the infest- 
ed plain! Not improbably this 
expedient may synchronise with 
the natural abatement of the 
plague, which usually runs its 
course in two seasons: what re- 
joicing, then, among the faithful 
who have witnessed the failure 
of the impious experiments of 
scientific Christians ! 


It is impossible to have inter- 
course with modern Greeks without 
being touched with some degree 
of the enthusiasm which inspires 
them in discussing the future of 
VOL. CLIII.—NO. DCCCOXXIX. 
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their country, or without sharing 
the confidence with which they 
approach it. It may be true that 
the people are of hybrid race, that 
little of the old Hellenic blood 
flows in their veins, but few 
European nations of note, our 
own perhaps least of all, can boast 
unmixed descent: there is that in 
the air this people breathe—in the 
language they speak—the land 
they live in—which is of the very 
spirit of liberty. One meeting a 
countryman on the road accosts 
him as patriote, a term of more 
significance, of larger meaning than 
“citizen.” But they are a people 
deeply democratic, and require 
delicate handling to steer liberty 
clear of the shoals of licence. 


’Murmurings against the growth 


of taxation are already heard, and 
the extraordinary activity of the 
press ensures the publicity of every 
unpopular act of the administra- 
tion. Manhood suffrage is an un- 
stable foundation for a govern- 
ment; yet in Greece, where the 
population is almost exclusively 
agricultural, and, except in Thes- 
saly, peasant proprietary is uni- 
versal, there is less cause to appre- 
hend those furious gusts of popular 
feeling which affect people crowded 
together in great industrial centres. 
If military and naval expenditure 
(especially the latter, for which in 
a country without colonies there 
ought to be no pressing neces- 
sity) can be kept within reason- 
able limits, there is good cause to 
hope that the new kingdom will 
be firmly established, her desolate 
fields become repeopled, and her in- 
ternal resources steadily developed. 


There is one operation obviously 
desirable, which the Department of 
Agriculture are already bestirring 
themselves to promote—namely, 
the reafforesting of the mountains 
and planting of trees in the plains. 
2F 
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On a soil exposed to protracted 
droughts it is of prime importance 
that waste tracts should be clothed 
with wood in order to check evap- 
oration, and the tendency of 
heavy rainfall to run off in de- 
structive floods. But to attain 
this end the people must be 
brought to see that it is in their 
own interest to encourage the 
growth of young wood. At pres- 
ent it is considered an infringe- 
ment of freedom to prevent any- 
body pasturing sheep or goats on 
any uncultivated land. Such trees 
as still remain on the hills are felled 
or lopped at random, the seedlings 
are browsed down, and millions of 
acres which might be made valu- 
able woodland now grow nothing 
but mastic, cistus, and scrubby 
Aleppo pines. Education is free 
in Greece: it is not compulsory, 
because the peasantry are all 
anxious to have their children 
instructed: it would tend to in- 
crease enormously the wealth of 
the country could the rising gener- 
ation be schooled into a knowledge 
of arboriculture, and induced to 
foster the natural reproduction of 
timber, and undertake the plant- 
ing up of suitable tracts. The 
Government are liberal in the 
supply of young plants; it only 
requires that the young Greeks 
should be aroused to the import- 
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ance of planting and protecting 
them, and so arrest the process of 
denudation by 


“Streams that swift or slow 
Draw down “onian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be.” 


There are those whose sense may 
be offended by all this stir of pre- 
paration and bustle of material 
concern which now echoes through 
this ancient realm, who sympathise 
with Mr Ruskin when, in one of 
his juvenile pieces, lately reprint- 
ed, he exclaims: ‘“ Who would 
substitute the rush of a new 
nation, the struggle of an awaken- 
ing power, for the dreamy sleep of 
Italy’s desolation, for her sweet 
silence of melancholy thought, 
her twilight time of everlasting 
memories ¢” 

Surely there are few who will 
hesitate to reply that to open a 
future full of bright promise be- 
fore a nation possessed of an 
immortal past, is to add the har- 
mony of a full orchestra to the 
voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness; and the English poet who, 
beyond all other singers, mourned 
for and celebrated the shattered 
grandeur of Greece, would be the 
first, were he present with her 
now, to beckon her onward in her 
confident renascence. 

Hersert MAXWELL. 
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ABERDEEN AND ABERDEEN DOCTORS. 


Ir doctors in their professional 
capacity are necessary nuisances, 
we have found them capital com- 
panions in private life. Shaking 
off the melancholy associations of 
sick-chambers and death-sentences, 
they seem bound to be bright and 
cheerful in self-defence. But we 
have never been in better medical 
company than among the Aber- 
donian worthies who are post- 
humously glorified in Mrs Hill 
Burton Rodger’s delightful ‘ Nar- 
rative of a Medical School.’ The 
society is mixed in the extreme ; 
no one can complain of lack of 
variety ; and we are grateful to 
Mrs Rodger for not confining her- 
self over-strictly to the subject im- 
mediately suggested by her title. 
With the shades of departed doc- 
tors, she evokes the memories, and 
we might say the faces and figures, 
of more or less learned divines in 
the town and the country, and 
of the grave professors who once 
filled the chairs in the twin uni- 
versities of the old granite city. 
She paints the manners and the 
simple habits of many a bygone 
generation with many an effective 
touch, which gives rare vraisem- 
blance to the portraiture ; and she 
fills in the canvas with a_back- 
ground of picturesque landscape 
and archeology, which excites at 
once our admiration and our 
wonder. We know Aberdeen- 
shire well: we were born on 
its border, and we studied in 
its schools and university. We 
have walked it from the wild 
hills of Braemar to the bleak 
seaboard of storm-beaten Buchan, 


where, as Johnson said, the Lords 
Errol of Slains have the King of 
Norway for their next-door neigh- 
bour. We have fished its streams, 
and we have shot over its moors 
and forests. We owe much pleas- 
ant entertainment to many a hos- 
pitable laird, and we have gossiped 
over steaming toddy with many a 
doctor, minister, and farmer. If 
we say as much, it is not because 
we mean to be egotistical, but 
because we may modestly profess 
to being a competent judge of Mrs 
Rodger’s marvellous accuracy. It 
is true that she tells us a great 
deal more than we have ever 
kuown or forgotten. We are mys- 
tified as to where she has found 
all her facts, as to whence she has 
drawn her Dutch-like fidelity of 
delineation. And if we dwell 
upon that absolute conviction of 
her truth, it is because we should 
credit her otherwise with a most 
humorous imagination. For it is 
a fact, that almost every one of 
the local celebrities she has in- 
dividualised has certain oddities 
or eccentricities which make him 
quaintly attractive. Of course, as 
she goes groping backwards from 
the dim to the dark, the figures 
begin to fade, phantom-like, in 
the distance, and lose in expres- 
sion and definite outline. That is 
inevitable, and only assures us 
that she never throws free reins to 
her fancy. But striking into the 
side-paths of illustrative social 
biography, what a panorama of 
personages it is that she pre- 
sents ! 

Imprimis, there is the cowled 
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medieval monk who sought chari- 
tably to alleviate the maladies of 
which he was innocently ignorant. 
There is the gossiping barber- 
surgeon who operated indifferently 
with razor and lancet, and who 
had his regular civic clientéle who 
came to him for bleeding, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, or when trou- 
bled by some ailment. Then the 
light of science begins to break out 
of the darkness, and there are prac- 
titioners, accredited or otherwise, 
with faint glimmerings of scientific 
knowledge. There was the minis- 
ter who denounced witchcraft in 
all its forms, who banned the “ wise 
woman ” with her spells, and even 
looked askance at the rural mid- 
wife ; and who beneficently prac- 
tised with the “simples” which 
were grown in the garden of the 
manse. At least he was not as ven- 
turesome as the blacksmith practi- 
tioner Scott met in Northumbria, 
who dosed his patients with “lau- 
damy and calamy”; and confessing 
that fatal mischances would occur, 
pled that “onyhow it would be 
lang ere they made up for Flod- 
den.” There was the laird’s good 
wife, the Lady Bountiful of the 
parish, who laid in rhubarb and 
senna with the season’s groceries, 
and furnished these drastic reme- 
dies indiscriminately to obsequious 
tenants. Probably that unedu- 
cated medical help was better than 
nothing, and for long it was a case 
of Hobson’s choice. Then Mrs 
Rodger exhibits various specimens 
of the country doctor, who spent 
his toilsome days among dangers 
in the saddle, and never reckoned 
on an untroubled night. If he 
did not sleep in his riding-boots, 
they always stood ready to be 
drawn on. As to his fees, the less 
said of them the better; even 
comparatively wealthy landowners 
paid him in kind or in dinners. 
He lived by the farming which 
was a second drain on his ener- 
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gies, as even the town physicians 
would fall back on the chemist’s 
shop, or possibly a farm. Neither 
the one nor the other had “a posi- 
tion” to keep up. The country 
doctor would have advertised him- 
self a fool had he forded flooded 
streams and forced fathomless snow- 
drifts in a suit of sables, and the 
town doctor did more than the 
conventionalities demanded, if he 
dressed in decent broadcloth and 
sported buckles in his shoes. More 
dignified were the solemn professors 
of the universities, who, if like the 
parrot of story they were sometimes 
constitutionally taciturn, were in 
all probability ‘‘ beggars to think.” 
Johnson, on his visit to Aberdeen, 
expressed some contempt for their 
conversational cowardice, but that 
was only a proof of Aberdonian 
shrewdness. They knew that their 
illustrious visitor was cunning of 
fence, and had been keeping his 
hand in by constant practice 
among the Burkes and the Beau- 
clerks of the English metropolis. 
Not a few of these discreet old 
gentlemen were really savants, 
and some were professors of medi- 
cine with a genius for chemical 
and anatomical research, though 
sadly hampered by the difficulty 
in procuring subjects. So we come 
to the ambitious young medical 


“students, at whose illegal proceed- 


ings their seniors connived, and 
who risked the prison and penal 
servitude in the interests of science 
by violating the sanctity of grave- 
yards. Then we have the surgeons 
and doctors who sought their for- 
tunes abroad, or served with the 
British troops on the Continent and 
India; and, lastly, there are the 
physicians of yesterday or to-day, 
who drive in their carriages, leave 
competencies to their heirs, and die 
in the odour of celebrity, affiliated 
to learned societies. 

Indebted for all our inspiration 
to Mrs Rodger, we shall venture 
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to draw, besides, on our own early 
reminiscences. She gives a most 
graphic picture of Aberdeen—of 
the town and the country. The 
climate is inclement, and, indeed, 
simply detestable. The aspects 
are bleak, and the soil is rather 
barren. Oats and hardy roots are 
the staple crops, and the wheat, 
though it sometimes yields well, 
flourishes as a rare and well- 
manured exotic. Yet, at any 
rate to the Aberdonian, there is 
a wonderful fascination in Aber- 
deen. The storm-tossed passenger 
on a Shetland-bound steamer, who 
has been rocked on the rough 
bosom of St Andrew’s Bay, who 
has coasted the frowning red cliffs 
of the Forfarshire of the ‘ Anti- 
quary’ and the Mucklebackits, 
and who has cast sickly glances 
at the ruins of Dunnottar, sacred 
to the memories of tortured mar- 
tyrs, has pleasant recollections of 
the city on the Dee, if the direc- 
tion of the wind gives compara- 
tively calm water, behind the bold 
headland of the Girdle Ness. The 
smoke of the manufactories of the 
prosperous town hangs over the 
funnels of the steamers and the 
masts of the miscellaneous ship- 
ping. There is a faint clang of 
restless hammers from the nu- 
merous shipbuilding - yards which 
turned out the famous Aberdeen 
clippers. There is an agreeable 
odour of fresh and smoked fish, 
toned down by the North Sea 
ozone. Yet there is the sublimity 
of perpetual menace to the sea- 
farer in the forbidding rocks of 
the headlands, in the treacherous 
shifting sands to the north, and 
in the seething turmoil on the 
ugly bar. The crews of the tarry- 
sailed fishing fleets must always 
venture out with their lives in 
their hands; and those brilliant 
lights on the Girdle Ness have 
flashed down on the terrors of 
many a tragedy, when the home- 
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bound fishing-boats have missed 
the harbour-mouth, or when some 
crippled vessel “in irons” has been 
drifted insensibly on a lee shore. 
Scott in his “ Northern Cruise ” 
makes allusion to the loss of the 
Oscar —a whaler hailing from 
Peterhead. We have cause to 
remember that memorable catas- 
trophe ; for some five-and-thirty 
years afterwards, going to the 
funeral of an old relative in a 
country churchyard, we remarked 
a great square oaken beam, drilled 
with auger-holes, which supported 
one side of the family vault. We 
were told by the old sexton, with 
bated breath,—he happened to 
have been the father of one of 
the Oscar’s seamen,—that it was 
a bulkhead from the ill-fated ves- 
sel. But fifty years ago, before 
Aberdeen had assumed its present 
industrial and commercial impor- 
tance, you saw everywhere the 
signs of a pushing seaport, that 
sought outlets in maritime adven- 
ture. The place was a regular port 
of call for ships bound on arctic 
search expeditions. The Messrs 
Hall and other shipbuilders were 
overwhelmed with orders for ves- 
sels with double keels, guaranteed 
to stand the crush of the ice-packs, 
or for fast-sailing clippers for the 
tropics, warranted, so far as pos- 
sible, against tornadoes and cy- 
clones. The railway then was slow- 
ly working its way northwards, but 
all goods and most passengers were 


still sent by sea. No American , 


had as yet struck oil in Pennsy]l- 
vania, and the bottomless petro- 
leum wells of Batoum were still 
untapped. So the chase of the 
whale, although always more or 
less of a lottery, might be mar- 
vellously lucrative ; and the fleets 
of well-found whalers, which were 
the best of training-schools for 
hardy seamen, put out annually 
from Aberdeen, Dundee,and Peter- 
head. When an arctic explorer 
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was looking for pilots or ice- 
masters, he always put in at one 
of these ports. Near Aberdeen, 
on the suburban farms, we re- 
member that it was a common 
thing to see the gate of a field 
garnished by a pair of huge whale- 
jaws in the manner of a triumphal 
arch. We fancy that most of the 
prosperous trades-folk and _ suc- 
cessful lawyers—“ advocates,” as 
they are honourably designated 
by Crown charter—speculated in 
shares in the whalers. So there 
was general excitement in the 
town when the arrival of the first 
ship from Baffin Bay was sig- 
nalled, telegraphing her own luck 
by a well-understood system of 
signals, and probably bringing 
news of the fortunes of her 
companions. 

Aberdeen is obviously an ad- 
mirable nursery for the mariners, 
who are familiar with peril almost 
from the cradle, who are ac- 
customed to bitter cold, and who 
become insensibly hardened to 
privations. It is the centre of 
that wild and most unkindly 
coast which stretches from the 
Isle of May and the Bass to the 
Moray Firth, and thence, with 
that solitary break of shelter, to 
the formidable Race of Pentland. 
From Cockenzie in the Lothians 
to Thurso and Wick, that coast 
is thickly set with fishing villages. 
If the families of the men are 
to live, the men must go to sea 
in most weathers, put their faith 
in Providence, and “d—n the 
barometer.” It is only in the 
natural course of things that 
sooner or later they may come to 
grief, and meet the fate of good 
Sir Patrick Spens. But mean- 
time it is still more in the order 
of things that they scud before 
gales and snow-drift in their un- 
decked sloops ; that they strive in 
vain to keep their blood in cir- 
culation; and that they tighten 
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the belts on their empty stomachs 
when they have consumed the last 
of their scanty sea-stores. So in 
Aberdeen, to borrow reverently 
the words of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, they have learned to en- 
dure hardness. The fishermen’s 
quarter of Footdee is located 
among nets, fish-boxes, and _ tar- 
barrels, in the Gut of the Dee, 
between Highland winds and sea- 
water, with the ominous moanings 
of the bar lulling the natives into 
their slumbers. But even the 
more fashionable quarters of the 
town are as suggestive of dogged 
defiance to the elements. The 
spacious thoroughfare of Union 
Street, which Mrs Rodger praises 
very deservedly, is built with the 
massive solidity of the St Peters- 
burg palaces on the Neva, and 
seems to defy time like the Colos- 
seum. The cold glitter of the 
quartz and mica in the ponderous 
granite blocks sends a chill to the 
veins of the southern visitor, even 
when the wind is tending towards 
the airts of the milder west. In 
fact, the charms of New Aber- 
deen, such as they are, are of the 
cold and austere classical style ; 
and the dreary Drumthwacket 
moor, the ancestral property of 
Dugald Dalgetty, which is sup- 
posed to stretch away along the 
sky-line to the south, seems no 
inappropriate setting. 

But if we have dwelt on New 
Aberdeen in its most stern and for- 
bidding aspects, it is to show the 
contrast between that and the 
“auld toon.” The bleak and 
barren Buchan has its sheltered 
nooks where forest-timber strikes 
root in the soil, and even fuchsias, 
when matted, flourish through the 
winter. So it always strikes us 
that Old Aberdeen is a pale nor- 
thern reflection of an English 
cathedral town, and has its closest 
counterpart in Northern Brittany. 
Like an English cathedral town, 





























it has its quiet “ precincts” in the 
Chanonry, though the sites of the 
former residences of the canons 
came to be occupied by modern 
ministers and highly respectable 
spinsters. Like—let us say—the 
Breton town of St Pol de Leon, 
with its Creizker, the twin spires 
of the venerable cathedral are a 
conspicuous landmark from the 
sea, and visible for a distance in 
all directions; and the student 
who attended the King’s College 
before the union of the univer- 
sities, more nearly resembled the 
poor Breton kloarek than even the 
tag-rag and bob-tail of the Paris 
University in its wild medieval 
days, when a Francois Villon was 
the companion of cut-purses. There 
was no flagrant crime in the King’s 
College of Old Aberdeen, though 
its “lodgings” have been stormed in 
county feuds, and there is a tradi- 
tion of a college porter who per- 
ished in a practical joke ; but there 
was much hand-to-mouth privation 
and hard shifting for a decent 
living. New Aberdeen stands ex- 
posed to the blasts from all the 
points of the compass ; the popula- 
tion was always compelled to keep 
moving, and so the cold - fretted 
body reacted on the energetic mind. 
In Old Aberdeen, when deserted 
for the port by the Dee, there was 
little stimulus for exertion. It 
prided itself on its stately cathe- 
dral ; it lived by its university ; it 
woke up a little through the five 
short months of the college session, 
and slumbered peacefully for the 
other seven. It had the quaint 
and homely charm of a Dutch 
town like Leyden, with far more 
of romantic beauty in the sur- 
roundings. To the seaward were 
the broad links, enamelled in the 
summer with sea-pinks and daisies, 
bordered by the sheltering sand- 
hills which broke the storms. To 
the northward were woods and 
verdant meadows, sloping away 
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to the winding valley of the Don, 
which might have better inspired 
ballad -singers than the braes of 
Doon. Byron never forgot the 
Brig of Balgownie, built by the 
Bruce, and spanning the black 
abyss of “the deep, dark, salmon- 
pool,” with the sharp turn of the 
sheer precipices, in their drapery 
of clinging copsewood. Old Aber- 
deen was a Scottish Hereford, or a 
Chester, without the girdle of the 
embattled wall. There were old 
houses let at low rentals, with 
great old-fashioned gardens, show- 
ing that the ground-lots in the 
venerable burgh had little more 
than agricultural value. The 
Chanonry, which had been the 
quarters of the beneficed Catholic 
clergy, was removed by the length 
of the High Street from the Col- 
lege and the collegiate residences 
in its environs. The High Street 
is tolerably wide; the pavements, 
though narrow, are more than suffi- 
ciently broad for the listless traffic ; 
and at either side flows the open 
gutter, odoriferous sometimes in a 
drought, but flushed by the fre- 
quent rains. At the top, and 
facing downwards, stands the 
town-house, its grotesque ugliness 
gaining some dignity from age, 
like the face of a wrinkled old 
woman, with its plain features set 
off by a cupola, which might be 
likened to the old lady’s “mutch.” 
On the other hand, though pos- 
sibly we may be prejudiced in its 
favour, King’s College always 
architecturally impressed us as a 
noble monument to the memory 
of the munificent founder. Bisho 
Elphinstone built solidly, and he 
must have secured the services 
of an architect of genius. The 
structure in its massive simplicity 
is in keeping with its surroundings, 
yet its severity is lightened as 
much as may be by the graceful 
span of the crown-surmounted open 
ending that tops the grey square 
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tower. The noble chapel, sup- 
ported on robust buttresses, was 
lighted by lofty windows with 
graceful tracery. The other build- 
ings forming the quadrangle were 
of more recent date, although 
there was not only picturesqueness 
but propriety in the broad shelter- 
ing colonnade on the southern side, 
which has since been swept away. 
For the flags of its pavement were 
worn by the tread of innumerable 
generations of thinly clad students, 
who kept up their courage and 
circulation by pacing up and down 
while waiting for the class-room 
doors being opened. It was there 
the anxious youths would swarm 
with the hum of clustering bees, 
while expecting the announce- 
ment of a list of bursaries or 
prizes, in the bitterness of a Scotch 
October or March. If these old 
grey cloisters could speak, they 
could tell as much as the gilded 
saloons of Monte Carlo of dis- 
appointment, despair, or feverish 
triumph. For, unlike the careless 
sons of wealthy southern families, 
those youths—though indeed they 
were often middle-aged men— 
came to college in grim earnest, 
with their future staked on their 
fortune. Mrs Rodger tells us all 
about them. They might have 
taken for their motto the text of 
that admirable sermon, preached 
by Trollope’s old bricklayer in ‘The 
Last Chronicles of Barset,’ “It’s 
dogged as does it.” Moreover, 
the majority of them showed a 
heroism of patient self-denial and 
of honourable ambition which was 
beyond all praise. The ambition 
of not a few was justified and 
stimulated by the consciousness 
of talent; but there were many 
melancholy cases when victims, 
foredoomed to disillusioning, had 
only dull resolution with ordinary 
or inferior capacity. 

It was a quaint and pathetic 
spectacle in the quadrangle, at, the 
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beginning of a session, when the 
results of the bursary competition 
were to be announced. Those bur- 
saries which were to be held for 
the four years of the curriculum 
meant wealth, or competency, or 
a comfortable supplement to ex- 
penses. One or two of the most 
valuable came to as much as £30; 
the lowest might be £5 or £10. 
The competitors might be of any 
age. There was the set man in 
grave maturity, who might have 
been teaching in some back-of-the- 
world school in the Hebrides, 
where the scholars in the winter 
brought the daily tribute of peats ; 
or looking after sheep on the hills 
of Sutherland, or even breaking 
stones and mending roads,—and 
we can recall examples of all these 
cases. And they were pitted 
against some clever boys looking 
childlike beneath their years, 
When the doors of the Hall were 
thrown open, when the prize-list 
was to be read by the Principal, 
there was a rush and scramble 
for the places on the old oaken 
benches, hacked and scarred with 
many an initial of long-departed 
alumni. For the old Principal’s 
voice was sure to be feeble, and so 
very much hung upon his faltering 
accents. To him, kindly as he 
was, his announcement was mere 
matter of routine: to many of his 
hearers it was matter of life or 
death. To be sure, to some of 
those absurd juniors who had 
scarcely got out of jackets, it sig- 
nified little. If they failed, they 
had time to try again, and they 
still hung on to the paternal 
coat-tails. But their solemn and 
anxious and work-worn seniors had 
been staking the savings and the 
struggles of years on a single am- 
bitious cast. The Principal calls 
out ‘ Alexander,” — pauses, re- 
moves his spectacles, and carefully 
wipes them. Meantime a round 
dozen of Alexanders — Mazimi, 
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Majores, and Minores—are eagerly 
ricking their ears, while you 
might almost hear the beating of 
their hearts. Alexander M‘Tav- 
ish, first bursary, £30; and the 
stalwart M‘Tavish sinks back upon 
his seat, with a breath of ineffable 
relief, and in a bath of agreeable 
perspiration. For that moment, 
Alexander, though by no means 
morbidly imaginative, seems to have 
conquered the world. He need 
not sneak home with his tail be- 
tween his legs, like a rated collie, 
but, on the contrary, he has the 
world before him, with the most 
encouraging assurances of success. 
It is true he knows there are 
struggles before him, nor perhaps 
does he much overrate the spend- 
ing power of his £30. But he 
is willing to endure everything 
while he waits and labours. If 
staunch determination can pull 
a man through, M‘Tavish will be 
a tough competitor. Why, he 
revels in the thought of toilsome 
days, of note-books elaborately 
filled and carefully studied, and 
of long nights of effort in the 
smell of the midnight oil, or, 
more precisely, of the ill-trimmed 
mutton-fats. For Alexander is 
a lucky man, and may consider 
himself affiliated to the Epicureans. 
He can nourish himself with a suf- 
ficiency of plain and wholesome 
food, and he can encase his person 
in warm clothing. For four years 
at least he may be free from care 
and full of hopes. In short, he is 
one of the fortunate few who are 
envied for their affluent circum- 
stances. 

The majority have to struggle 
along by the aid of a pittance 
from the College funds, or to fall 
back on their own scanty re- 
sources. As Mrs Rodger says 
forcibly, many literally drew their 
supplies from the paternal meal- 
girnels. They were housed for the 
most part in what were appro- 
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priately called ‘‘ College bounds.” 
The auld-town folk, with few 
visible means of subsistence, eked 
out their living by these winter 
lodgers. The élite of the students, 
who were the sons of ministers, of 
prosperous northern tradesmen, or 
comfortable farmers, were toler- 
ably accommodated. There was 
a small and single-windowed sit- 
ting- room, with a tiny bed- 
chamber. But the democracy 
were stowed away in back-rooms 
or in shelving garrets. They 
were used to rough accommo- 
dation, and that signified little, 
though even the sizars and servi- 
tors of English universities might 
have found it depressing to study 
under such circumstances. They 
were content with the simplest 
fare, if there were a sufficiency. 
But they had to scrape and save 
and stint to provide themselves 
with the indispensable text-books. 
As for healthy recreation, those 
active and vigorous youths, who 
were buoyed up and carried along 
by their animal spirits, never 
thought of it. They never skated ; 
they never curled ; they seldom if 
ever indulged in a constitutional 
walk; and only now and again, 
by way of special indulgence, they 
would break out of a Saturday 
in a game of shinty or football. 
Their indefatigable industry was 
laudable, but we believe it was a 
short-sighted mistake. Towards 
the close of the short session, the 
brains were deadened and the 
spirits went down under the in- 
cessant strain and pressure. The 
night-work was prolonged as the 
examinations drew near ; and most 
of the students would have been 
in far better case for the competi- 
tion had they taken an opiate and 
gone to bed for four-and-twenty 
hours. 

A rough lot they were in looks, 
and rougher still in manners. 
When fresh caught as they came 
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from their native hills, they 
seemed shaggy and unkempt as a 
drove of Highland ponies. Their 
clothes were of queer antediluvian 
cut, and some of the sturdy moun- 
taineers and islesmen still wore 
their cottage homespun. Perhaps 
it was from an instinctive sense 
of the fitness of things that the 
“ bajants,” or students of the 
first year, revolted against the 
smug respectability of the brill- 
iant red gown. It was a point of 
honour to rend the gown into tat- 
ters, and as it was never renewed 
in the course of the curriculum, 
before the wearer came up for his 
degree, the weather-bleached shreds 
and patches would have discredited 
a scarecrow, or some ruffian of the 
highways who had been gibbeted 
in chains. Their speech was as 
uncouth as their pronunciation ; 
their behaviour was boorish, and 
they were silenced and abashed 
in the presence of their social 
superiors. Yet gradually educa- 
tion did its elevating work, as 
they sat at the feet of the Latin 
poets, and were familiarised with 
the Greek tragedians. Grinding 
up against each other in the mills 
of the schools, the rough diamonds 
took a polish, and even began to 
sparkle ; so that many of the hum- 
bly born students of the fourth 
year had become gentlemen in the 
best sense of the word, and were 
ready to do honour to their alma 
mater. 

They might take the professors 
of the old school for models. It 
was a strange contrast, at least in 
Old Aberdeen, between the teach- 
ers and the taught. The Senatus 
had become something of a heredi- 
tary guild. There were families, 
like the Gregorys, the Gordons, 
the Gerards, the Forbeses, the 
M‘Leods, and the Macphersons, 
locally illustrious in letters or 
science. These professors, who 
generally lived to a good old. age, 


were men of family and refinement, 
who prided themselves on their 
birth and their dignified bearing, 
Mrs Rodger has commemorated 
two whom we well recoilect, as 
familiarly known under the sobri- 
quets of “ Prosody” and “ Habbie.” 
The students might affect to laugh 
behind their backs, but they held 
them in wholesome dread and re- 
gard. Those hearty and _hospi- 
table gentlemen out of class hours 
would try their hands at social 
education, and a hard and un- 
grateful task it seemed. No 
benevolence could have stood the 
ordeal of asking a lot of shy and 
silent lads to dinner, so the form 
of entertainment was a series of 
breakfasts. A formal breakfast 
at all times must be an unnatural 
and unconvivial meal, even when 
the guests are famous for their 
conversational powers, and there 
are hosts like the poet Rogers and 
the late Lord Houghton. Few 
men can be bright, ready of re- 
partee, or rich in anecdote, upon 
tea and coffee at 10 a.m. But 
these college gatherings were the 
most dreary of entertainments, 
with the brawny guests nervously 
clattering the crockery and balanc- 
ing themselves awkwardly on the 
edges of the chairs. Though 
doubtless they had their ludicrous 
side, when the professor was pain- 
fully unbending like a superan- 
nuated contortionist, and his fair 
womankind, turning Circes for the 
nonce, were casting their spells 
over the herd of wild-eyed High- 
land cattle. 

We have lingered over King’s 
College as the more characteristic 
of the twin institutions, and like 
Mrs Rodger we need say much 
less of the life at the younger 
university. It was founded and 
endowed after the Reformation, 
by the generous and chivalrous 
nobleman whose name it bears. 
Dugald Dalgetty has told us some- 
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thing of what it used to be in his 
time, when he learned his quick 
eating at the bursars’ table, 
“When if you did not move your 
jaws as fast as a pair of castanets, 
you were very unlikely to get any- 
thing to put between them.” The 
days are long gone hy when the 
bursars were boarders. The stu- 
dents were generally the sons of 
substantial Aberdeen citizens, or 
of lairds and ministers in the 
neighbourhood ; and as they lived 
or lodged in burgher families, they 
were civilised, and had not to 
shift for their living. But Mari- 
schal College is closely associated 
with the growth of the Medical 
School, the formation of a medi- 
cal association, and the biogra- 
phies of the Aberdeen doctors. 
Many of them filled medical chairs, 
or were attached to the university 
in some honorary capacity. And 
we can dimly remember one of 
those good gentlemen and a rela- 
tive, who dressed to the last in 
ruffled shirt and knee-breeches, in 
black silk stockings and bright 
buckles of silver. 

Aberdeen, though but a provin- 
cial capital with some 15,000 in- 
habitants, enjoyed the unique dis- 
tinction of two universities, each 
boasting its degrees. The education, 
as we have seen, until towards the 
middle of this century, was neces- 
sarily elementary and imperfect. 
Boys of fourteen—and sometimes 
they were younger—raw from a 
parish school, were scarcely ready 
to receive the higher culture, and 
often, in their good broad Scotch, 
were stuttering on the very thresh- 
old of the Greek grammar, and 
stumbling at the pons asinorwm. 
As Mrs Rodger shows, the regular 
medical school was of very gradual 
growth. Yet those rough-and- 


ready training establishments pro- 
duced the distinguished men of 
science she inscribes on her long 
roll of local doctors. 


The Scot 
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has a genius for getting on in the 
world, and has always been spe- 
cially successful in medicine and 
surgery. Sir Robert Christison 
in his Autobiography claims that 
“Edinburgh had long been the 
only medical school of fame and 
resort in the British empire, 
whither students flocked from its 
most distant regions.” Aberdeen 
had always taken high rank as a 
scientific succursale to the Scottish 
metropolis, and at this moment, 
we believe, it may boast of at least 
one of the ablest consulting prac- 
titioners in Britain. But when 
Mrs Rodger begins her story in 
earnest, with the birth of exact 
and scientific medicine, Aberdeen- 
shire offered few opportunities to 
the doctors of making even a 
decent livelihood. As we have said, 
the payment by money fees was 
the exception rather than the 
rule, and the hard-worked and ill- 
remunerated master-physician took 
apprentices, who slaved for their 
board and instruction in exchange 
for a modest premium. They 
picked up what knowledge they 
could in compounding simple pre- 
scriptions, and kept themselves in 
condition by constant exercise out 
of doors. When their indentures 
expired, the world was before 
them. They might go on work- 
ing for their employer at a dog’s 
wages, and sicken with hope de- 
ferred while they waited for some 
doubtful opening. There were 
always better chances for the ad- 
venturous in the south or abroad. 
Mrs Rodger traces the various 
fortunes of the old class com- 
panions of successive generations. 
The more timid naturally stayed 
quietly at home: some went to 
India in the Company’s service : 
some went out to Canada or 
the infant Australian colonies. 
Others, like Abernethy of the 
biscuits, made a fashionable and 
lucrative practice in Edinburgh 
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or London by brusque eccentricity 
almost as much as by skill. There 
were men of polished manners, like 
Sir Walter Farquhar, who gained 
decorations, wealth, and a title as 
Court physician. But what served 
these pushing Aberdonians best 
were the wars which convulsed the 
world towards the end of last 
century. Doctors were in great 
demand in the Peninsular armies, 
perpetually decimated by battle 
and disease, and Sir James 
M‘Grigor, who rose to the highest 
place, was only the most eminent 
of many who did excellent and 
patriotic work. What with pay 
and perquisites, and the casualties 
of prize-money, the surgeons in 
the navy had still more lucrative 
berths. So we shall select a few 
of the most characteristic of Mrs 
Rodger’s very miscellaneous types 
—her stories and sketches of their 
surroundings may come in inci- 
dentally,—and, like her, we shall 
be somewhat indifferent to chron- 
ology, and take the subjects pretty 
much at random. 

Even in the reign of the sixth 
James, Aberdeen, like a modern 
Bath or Cheltenham, had a doctor 
who would bring it into fashion 
by preaching the virtues of its 
Spa. Dr Barclay was a poet who 
swore by the tobacco against 
which the sovereign had given out 
his solemn “ Counter-blast.” Bar- 
clay believed in it as much as 
Charles Kingsley, and declared 
“it was the only medicament in 
the world ordained by nature to 
entertain good company.” He 
proclaimed the virtues of the Spa 
Well, which was in the garden of 
Jamesone, “the Scottish Van- 
dyke.” He said it surpassed the 
original spa in the Ardennes ; and 
in fact, down to the rising of the 
45, it was a favourite resort of 
wounded soldiers, like Baréges 


and other mineral springs in the 
Pyrenees. Barclay sang the praises 
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of the Spa and the more roman- 
tically named Corbie Well, and is 
said to have idealised Jack’s Brae 
and the Short Loanings as the 
Aberdonian Parnassus and Elysian 
Fields. What he could not away 
with was the unlicensed quacks— 
the “barbarous apothecaries, High- 
land leeches,” &c. The worthy 
physician forgot that orthodoxy 
was limited to the city, and that 
the less fortunate residents in out- 
of-the-way parishes had to put 
up with what help they could get. 
Long after he had been laid to his 
rest, and the weather had half 
effaced the inscription on his 
tombstone, Mrs Rodger describes 
the neglected condition of the 
rural districts and the daily lives 
of the doctors who were dotted 
about here and there. Even in 
the lowlands of the county, moss 
and moorland had been seldom 
reclaimed ; the crops of oats look- 
ed as if they were raised in the 
débris of the stone quarries; the 
cattle were herded by barefooted 
children in unenclosed wastes ; the 
tenants had a severe struggle to 
keep body and soul together on 
oatmeal and kail; the lairds re- 
ceived great part of their rents in 
kind, kane, or carriages; and it 
was difficult to gather change in 
silver and copper for a £1-note. 
The doctor took his precarious fees 
in any shape, and was thankful to 
get anything; generally he fell 
back upon a farm, which at least 
supplied him with meat and meal. 
Yet with his exceptional skill, 
and in common charity, he was 
bound to be at the call of all his 
neighbours. There were few roads 
in his district; the unbridged 
streams would come down in 
sudden spate ; and in the winters 
the hill-tracks were smothered in 
the snow-drifts. Of course, how- 
ever warm-hearted the man might 
be, he became brusque, indepen- 
dent, and eccentric. Here is a 
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sketch of Dr Dougal of Keith, who 
was made a member of the Aber- 
deen Medical Society in 1795 :— 


“He is described by a careful 
village chronicler as having been of 
simple and humble life, exemplary in 
his religious duties, and devoted to 
the service of his fellow-creatures. 
His house and shop were in the north- 
west corner of the Square of Keith, 
where were also the old town-hall and 
the school, and he had there a good 
collection of medical books, for Dr 
Dougal had the education of a gentle- 
man. He was a man of herculean 
strength, with strongly marked fea- 


tures. His snuff - brown coloured 
single - breasted coat with basket 


buttons, his brown vest with flaps 
hanging half-way down his thighs, 
his small-clothes of plush or vel- 
veteen, his buckled shoes and galli- 
gaskins, gold-headed cane, tie, wig, 
and tricornered cocked - hat, were 
classic objects in Keith for many a 
long year. He was looked upon with 
fear and respect, and was a strict 
Presbyterian, enjoying to fight the 
battles of the Kirk.” 


A good story is told of him. 
One day a man came to his shop, 
tortured by toothache, and begged 
the doctor to draw the tooth. The 
doctor declined, saying the pain 
was only passing ; but the patient 
insisted, until the mediciner waxed 
wroth. ‘“ By God!” he said, “I'll 
draw every tooth in your heid!” 
and he laid hands on a most hide- 
ous forceps. The scared patient 
fled across the market-place, hotly 
pursued ; and when he chanced to 
trip, the doctor was down on him 
and extracted a couple of tusks on 
the spot. 

No man seems to have toiled 
harder than Dr Cran of Tarland, 
who practised in the first half of 
the present century. His district 
extended over twenty hilly miles. 
His visiting was all done on foot 
or on horseback, and he never 
kept a gig. He often forded the 
Don and the Dee at the peril of 
his life, and had many narrow 
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escapes in blinding blizzards and 
deep snow. He was the medical 
man mentioned by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder in his book about the 
great Morayshire floods of 1829 as 
crossing the river Noughty on the 
morning after the spate with a 
rope tied round his waist. 


“Tn pursuit of his practice he had 
many adventures. In his earlier 
days Aberdeenshire was infested by 
highway robbers, and the doctor was 
often waylaid. In a lonely part of 
the road near Tarland on a dark 
night a man rushed out of a wood 
and seized his horse’s bridle, crying, 
‘ Your money or your life!’ Dr Cran 
had the presence of mind to give him 
such a blow on his fingers with his 
whip that he loosened his grasp. One 
evening, passing a gipsy encampment 
where a great fire was burning, a 
‘stoutrief’ or stalwart thief played 
the part of brigand ; but on his seiz- 
ing the doctor’s valuable horse it 
reared itself free from his grasp and 
galloped off. This horse, well known 
throughout the country, became an 
object of envy, and several attempts 
were made to steal it. One morning 
his stable was empty; the doctor’s 
steed was gone, saddle and bridle and 
all. Some days after the horse was 
found grazing in a field near Kincar- 
dine O'Neil. The hill where the 
gipsies always encamped had an evil 
reputation for being haunted, and 
causing folk to lose their way on it. 
On a night of choking ‘ blindrift,’ 
going home on foot, Dr Cran called in 
at a shepherd’s hut on the hill to ask 
the way, and wandering about for sev- 
eral hours, attracted by a glimmering 
light, found himself back at the same 
place again. The shepherd, guiding 
him to the top of the hill after vainly 
persuading him to remain all night, 
judiciously advised him to keep al- 
ways going down-hill, and he would 
soon find his way home. Dr Cran’s 
life was one of incessant toil. For 
whole nights in succession he was out 
of bed, and away long distances above 
Ballater. He had just got into bed 


after two nights spent thus when he 
was called away at midnight to the 
far end of the Forest of Glentannar, 
among the Grampians, to see a man 
whose leg had been broken by a 
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falling tree. The patient lay in a 
small hut in a wild inaccessible spot at 
the foot of an overhanging cliff, which 
looked as if it might fall at any 
moment and crush both patient and 
doctor. Returning home after setting 
the broken limb, quite worn out, he 
lay exhausted on the floor of his 
parlour and fell fast asleep. On one 
very stormy night, with deep snow 
on the ground, he was called to a 
house a few miles distant. He had 
to walk, as his horse could not have 
gone through the snow, and he had 
great difficulty in coming home again, 
for at every step the snow was up to 
his knees, and the wreaths and drifts 
at the roadside were high enough to 
bury him. When home was reached 
at last, he sank down on a chair 
speechless ; his clothes were stiff with 
snow and wet with perspiration—a 
few yards more and he would have 
fallen outside his own door, never to 
rise again.” 


A different type was Dr Adams 
of Banchory, though as stalwart 
of frame and as devoted to his 
duties as the other. He was a 
man of unusual learning and of 
fine classical taste, and would sol- 
ace himself in his precarious in- 
tervals of leisure with the odes of 
Horace or the plays of A‘schylus, 
and with turning Latin verse into 
Greek. Hill Burton, Mrs Rodg- 
er’s father, once dropped in upon 
his solitude, and found him bur- 
ied among his favourite books. 
Though condemned to obscurity, 
he was not altogether lost to am- 
bition, and he published transla- 
tions of certain professional works 
in the dead languages, which 
brought him more credit than 
profit. 

The county doctor, like the 
Irish priest, was always an hon- 
oured guest at local festivities. 
The celebration of births was by 
etiquette confined to the women 
of the neighbourhood ; but much 
money was squandered on the 
marriages, to which all and sun- 


dry were bidden. The doctor 
might have a reversionary interest 
in the probable results ; but nat- 
urally he had more direct concern 
in the funerals, on which the ex- 
penditure was still more wantonly 
lavish. The most frugal of peoples, 
independent of means or degree, 
would pay a tribute of ostentatious 
sacrifice to the dead, doing their best 
to embarrass the family. Scott has 
commemorated that pious weak- 
ness in ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ and we have heard that 
the funeral of the last Duke of 
Rothes, with a procession drawn 
out for several miles, perma- 
nently crippled his successors in 
the title. “There was always 
a feeling that reckless expense 
showed a proper respect for the 
deceased.” An old story may 
still bear retelling. The faithful 
servant of a defunct laird was 
seen at his master’s funeral 
making prodigious efforts to in- 
toxicate the guests. When re- 
monstrated with, his answer, from 
which there was no appeal, was, 
“Tt was the wull o’ the deid that 
I’se mak ye a’ fou at his burial, and 
his wull maun be obeyed.” So it 
was with that other jovial funeral- 
gathering at the House of Cullo- 
den, which forgot the corpse when 
mustering the cortége, and had to 
send back across many a mile of 
moor and morass to fetch it. 

But most of the departed had 
passed away without any help 
from the professional man. We 
can hardly realise now the con- 
dition of chronic sufferers who 
knew nothing of the maladies 
with which they were afflicted, 
and were treated by people as 
ignorant as themselves. Mrs 
Rodger says that the gardens of 
the laird’s mansion or of the 
manse were generally fairly well 
stocked with simples, which were 
probably safe if not sovereign 
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specifics. The prescriptions of the 
laird’s good lady were not to be 
refused, but we are told she was 
not altogether unconscious of her 
responsibilities. One of the Ladies 
Bountiful, who went in for experi- 
mental research, was asked how 
she knew that her herbs were not 
poisonous. ‘ Fine that,” was her 
unhesitating answer; “I always 
try them first on the laird.” We 
fancy that in those days when 
the fittest survived, the survivors 
were exceptionally tough, Indeed 
Christison assures us that in his 
younger days—that is to say, 
about 1820—enfeebled patients 
stood a portentous drain of blood 
which would have been sudden 
death about 1860. 

We have referred already to the 
families associated by descent with 
Aberdonian medicine, and especi- 
ally with King’s College. The 
most illustrious of these was that 
of the Gregorys, and we well re- 
member the last learned represen 
tative when he filled the chair of 
chemistry at King’s, and when he 
was already passionately interested 
in those startling mesmeric séances 
of which Christison has much to 
say. Of course he was a pro- 
found believer in the spiritual 
influences which condescended to 
interest themselves in the most 
trivial sublunary matters. In a 
lady’s-maid of Mrs Gregory, he 
found a wonderfully sympathetic 
medium; and we can certainly 
recall, when he was afterwards 
living in Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh, some admirable shots made 
by the gifted young women. Those 
Gregorys were really M‘Gregors ; 
“an auld and honoured name,” so 
says Bailie Nicol Jarvie, “sair 
worried and hadden doon.” Per- 
haps the most illustrious of the 
Gregorys was professor at King’s 
College during the ’45, and he was 
a cousin of Rob Roy. It occurred 
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to the daring outlaw when in 
hiding in Aberdeenshire that he 
ought to pay his kinsman the pro- 
fessor a friendly visit. 


“Under the circumstances, he was 
not welcome. Rob Roy, who was 
quite as proud of his own profession 
as Dr John Gregory was of his, 
seeing young James Gregory, after- 
wards the famous Edinburgh physi- 
cian, a sturdy likely child, offered to 
take him with him to the Highlands 
and ‘make a man of him,’ promising 
to return to fetch him for that pur- 
pose. This story is very artistically 
worked up in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Wav- 
erley,’ where it forms one of the gems 
of that world-famous novel. Dr 
Gregory was horrified at the idea of 
his clever son becoming a ‘ stoutrief,’ 
and was relieved when, one day 
walking arm in arm with his cousin 
Rob Roy in the Castlegate, the beat- 
ing of drums was heard, and a troop 
of soldiers came from the barracks. 
‘If those lads are stirring, I had 
better be off,’ said the freebooter, as 
he disappeared down a neighbouring 
close, and was never seen again in 
Aberdeen.” 


We may remark, by the way, 
that by a slip of the pen Mrs 
Rodger speaks of ‘ Waverley’ in 
place of ‘Rob Roy.’ Apropos to 
Gregorys and M‘Gregors, we may 
again notice Dr M/‘Grigor, the 
most famous of the military sur- 
geons who hailed from the far 
north. After great experience 
at home and abroad, he received 
the very flattering appointment of 
chief of the medical staff to the 
Peninsular army. The appoint- 
ment came at a critical moment. 
Napoleon had declared in one of 
his bulletins that half the Eng- 
lish force was on the sick-list, and 
that bulletin was more truthful 
than most. As for the Duke of 
Wellington, he seems to have 
been disgusted with the incapable 
doctors, and to have ceased to ex- 
pect anything from them. Conse- 
quently he gave lukewarm replies 
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to M'‘Grigor’s first applications ; 
he grumbled that he had to do 
his own work and that of other 
people as well. He flatly refused 
to provide conveyances for the 
wounded, saying it would only 
encumber operations. To cut the 
story short, at last M‘Grigor, who 
was engaged to dine with the 
Duke, had taken the matter into 
his own hand. Wellington spoke 
with his habitual peremptory de- 


cision. ‘Is it you or I who com- 
mand the army? Never act again 
without my orders.” However, 


the Commander-in-Chief and the 
chief of the medical staff dined 
and discoursed, and the Duke was 
amenable to reason. After that 
dinner, Wellington gave the Aber- 
deen surgeon carte blanche in his 
department, and with good results. 
For M‘Grigor after due inspection 
made a sweep of the malingerers, 
and set the invalids on their legs, 
so that in an incredibly short 
space of time the sad returns of 
the sick-list were actually reduced 
to a twentieth. 

Abercrombie, the author of 
‘The Intellectual Powers,’ which 
used to be a favourite text-book 
in Scottish moral philosophy class- 
rooms, was another Aberdonian 
who made a fortune in Edinburgh. 
He was said to be regular as a 
clock, rich as a Jew, and a great 
physician besides. Abernethy, 
a pupil of the great anatomist 
Hunter, whose coffin was lovingly 
disinterred from the vaults of St 
Martin’s at Charing Cross by that 
enthusiast Frank Buckiand, was 
a member of the Aberdeen Medi- 
cal Society, although we do not 
think he was educated at a north- 
ern university. ‘In London this 
remarkable doctor was the rage, 
and an enterprising baker became 
at once popular by christening his 
biscuits ‘Abernethy.’” Many of 
the stories told about him must 


be familiar. But here is one we 
have not heard before, showing 
how medical precept may clash with 
practice. His regimen was even 
more ascetic than that of Sir 
Andrew Clarke, and he put his 
patients into severe training on 
nine ounces of food per diem, 
with no drink, but with blue-pill 
& discretion. “A. patient having 
confided to Sir Astley Cooper his 
entire belief in Dr Abernethy’s 
regimen, his rival cruelly said: ‘I 
will faithfully recount to you the 
dinner he ate himself yesterday 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, where 
I sat next to him. He took tur- 
tle-soup and punch, venison, cham- 
pagne, pastry, and cheese; and 
now, he said, ‘ Waiter, bring me a 
glass of brown stout.’” That was 
merely a case of self-indulgence, 
and Abernethy ought to have un- 
derstood his own constitution. 
But medical practice is always 
much the same, and we can recall 
an example of more disinterested 
and more patent inconsistency. 
We consulted one of the most 
famous Harley Street physicians 
for a bad bilious attack, and were 
enjoined the abstinence of a St 
Anthony or a Simeon Stylites. We 
remarked that in that case we 
should not have the pleasure of 
meeting him at a gorging literary 
banquet which was to come off 
at Greenwich the next evening. 
“Nonsense!” he said; “you go 
there and get a seat opposite me. 
If you make too free with the 
entrées and the wines, I’ll hold up 
my finger.” 

The mentioning Sir Astley 
Cooper suggests the subject of 
the resurrectionists. Mrs Rodger 
says that it was under his leader- 
ship in London that the violation 
of graves became a horrible trade. 
In Aberdeenshire the business was 
in the hands of amateurs, and, not 
without reason, she expresses some 
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sympathy with that objectionable 
form of professional enthusiasm. 
Anatomy is essential to the prac- 
tice of surgery. It came to this, 
that when capital punishment was 
abolished for all offences save 
murder, the students had either to 
dispense with bodies or steal them. 
Professors who desired that their 
teaching should be something more 
than a farce, not only encouraged 
the students to “resurrect,” but 
often gave them personal assist- 
ance. Naturally, the bereaved 
friends of the dead looked upon 
the matter in a very different 
light: the graves were guarded 
by armed men; and we can only 
wonder that fatal casualties were 
not more common. Strange to 
say, the violation of city church- 
yards was considered comparatively 
safe, and the ventures generally 
were brought off in the evening, 
before the citizens had gone to 
bed. Christison says that in Edin- 
burgh all went tolerably smoothly, 
so long as Dr Munro and Dr Bar- 
clay divided the town, with an 
athicable understanding as to de- 
limitation of burial-places. But 
when Liston set the conventional- 
ities at defiance all was changed, 
and the rival gangs of anatomists 
would squabble and quarrel, very 
much to the common danger. It 
may be presumed that at the time 
the city graveyards were supposed 
to be safeguarded by their situa- 
tion. It needed no little audacity, 
for example, to carry out, in Aber- 
deen, the delicate operation within 
stone-throw of the principal thor- 
oughfare, and in a densely popu- 
lated quarter. For it was matter 
of prudence, for the future as well 
as for the present, to efface all traces 
of the disturbance; and a body 
doubled up in a sack was a com- 
promising burden, when the public 
susceptibilities were nervously ex- 
cited. The objection to raids in 
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the country was, that, in the more 
secluded spots, the watch was 
more careful; and that the gig 
which paid toll at unholy hours, 
had to stand the scrutiny of sus- 
picious and ill-tempered turnpike 
men. Undoubtedly the guardians 
of the dead were sometimes bribed, 
and not unfrequently they might 
be caught napping. We can draw 
on our own second-hand reminis- 
cences for a case in point. Our 
grandfather—though it sounds ab- 
surd to use the impersonal “our” 
in the circumstances—was a land- 
owner, immensely popular with his 
tenantry. He was laid in the 
family burying- place in a lonely 
churchyard on a promontory, en- 
circled by a sweep of the river, 
and situated not many miles from 
Aberdeen. The tenants volun- 
teered to keep watch by turns for 
a week or two: it may be assumed 
that the family undertook to supply 
them with meat and liquor. A 
more eerie situation in the gusty 
autumn nights than the storm- 
beaten churchyard it would be 
hard to imagine ; but there was a 
snug little mortuary in one corner 
where the guard could turn in. 
Of course they got lively over the 
whisky-bottles early in the night, 
and probably drowsy towards the 
small hours. Be that as it may, 
one night, in a lull of the winds, 
one of the watchers heard the 
rasping of steel on iron. <A rush 
was made, and a party of grave- 
diggers were startled, who had 
nearly sawed through two of the 
lofty iron bars. Had they en- 
cumbered themselves with a scal- 
ing-ladder, the raid must have been 
successful. As it was, they were 
hotly chased down the precipitous 
kirk-path, which dipped through 
granite blocks and patches of 
broom, to the road, where a con- 
veyance was in waiting, which 
dashed away at the gallop. And 
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we have reason to believe that the 
surgeon who would have received 
the stolen goods had often been 
seated at the dead man’s dinner- 
table. After all, it is a question 
of sentiment or prejudice. But 
there was much to be said for the 
Aberdeen mob, when they burned 
what they called the “ Burking- 
house” of Dr Moir, after some 
revolting discoveries in the ad- 
jacent Denburn. 

Although the grave is the end 
of all earthly things, we do not 
care to close the article in the 
anatomical theatre, and so we 
shall glance at one or two of Mrs 
Rodger’s lively sketches of old- 
world professors. Her most heroic 
figure is Dr Patrick Forbes, whom 
we remember in his venerable age. 
Well born and highly bred, his 
versatility and intellectual vigour 
were marvellous. We remember 
him as Professor of Humanity and 
chief incumbent of Old Machar 
Cathedral. He was a type of the 
most learned divines of the Mod- 
erate party, and no man more bit- 
terly detested the Disruptionists. 
A pluralist himself, he never ap- 
preciated the conscientious sacri- 
fice of the men who resigned their 
livings. Yet he was not only an 
able but an eloquent preacher, and 
drew crowded congregations to 
listen to his scholarly discourses. 
Mrs Rodger tells us, what we 
never knew, that he had been de- 
voted to natural history and chem- 
istry, and that he had forecast the 
future of electricity when the elec- 
tricians were ridiculed as dream- 
ers. ‘ A lover of original research, 
he knew no rest, and often worked 
from five in the morning till past 
midnight.” ‘ Gentlemen,” he said 
once, “in thirty years it will put 
a girdle round the world, and 
words will flash from land to land 
in twenty minutes.” The stagger- 
ing statement made one of the 
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audience forget his respect and 
break silence. ‘“ Na, na; I'll tak’ 
a lot from you, doctor, but I winna 
tak’ that.” Dr Forbes was wont 
to pass his holidays in London ; he 
was introduced by his relative, 
Beattie the poet, to the inner lit- 
erary circles, and was frequently 
admitted to interviews with the 
First Gentleman in Europe, whose 
manners and bearing he greatly 
admired. Another memorable fig- 
ure, that will never fade from our 
memory, was Principal Jack—he 
lived to the age of eighty-six— 
whose garden was in the shadow 
of the coroneted tower,—“ a little 
old gentleman, quite blind, but 
with beautiful white hair, wearing 
a black velvet skull-cap, and of a 
most reverend look ; he used to be 
seen in the college chapel leaning 
on his daughter’s arm.” That he 
should have continued to the last 
to preside over the Senatus, shows 
how pleasantly things were man- 
aged in those drowsy old days. 
Then the members of the college, 
though socially far removed from 
each other, were really a happy 
family. Mrs Rodger tells how 
the good old Principal and his col- 
leagues—notably Dr Macpherson, 
the Greek professor, who was laird 
of Hebridean Eigg—were in the 
habit of visiting the students in 
their humble lodgings; and we 
know that in cases of sickness the 
friendless lodgers knew well where 
they might confidently apply for 
help and sympathy. The standard 
of university education has been 
raised: professorships have been 
multiplied and chairs have been 
endowed : the students live more 
comfortably, and their manners 
are more polished. Yet, when we 
lay down Mrs Rodger’s delightful 
volume, we give a sigh of regret to 
her recollections of old times, and 
doubt whether all the modern 
changes are for the better. 
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The Search after Culture. 


THE SEARCH AFTER CULTURE. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Ir was a hot May day at Flor- 
ence. The sun’s rays poured on 
the pavement of the street, which 
reflected a fierce glare that sim- 
mered in the distance, but they 
played about the Campanile till 
its old marbles almost lived be- 
neath the glow. As I wandered 
along, looking for a place where 
coolness might help the digestion 
of lunch, the deep shade of the 
Via Calzaioli beyond the burning 
Piazza del Duomo appeared re- 
freshing, so passing across the in- 
tervening space I entered almost 
the first restaurant. Small things 
hang upon small things as well as 
on great. If it had not been ex- 
ceedingly warm for the time of 
year, it would not have occurred 
to me to seek the shelter of the 
Calzaioli, and the following char- 
acteristic story would never have 
been heard. 

With the thermometer register- 
ing summer heat, it was natural 
to desire elbow-room, to select an 
unoccupied table ; and having or- 
dered my lunch, including a small 
flask of Chianti, I leant back against 
the long red-cushioned seat lining 
the wall, and gazed around. 

Presently an American girl of 
twenty-three or -four approached. 
She was dressed in plain black, 
had no gloves, wore an unfashion- 
able brown hat, and carried a 
Baedeker in her hand. She looked 
like a tourist doing the sights of 
London —an intelligent, obser- 
vant tourist. Not at alla fin du 
siécle young woman, with a head 
full of crude ideas, but an unso- 
phisticated American very much 
of the world as it is on her own 
continent among the travelling 





class, yet not of the world at large. 
She scanned every one, pondering 
a second or two.  Instinctively 
a feeling arose—the object of her 
consideration was the vacant seat 
at the table. Instinctively also I 
felt, having some knowledge of the 
United States, that she had the 
virtues and faults of her race. It 
was too hot a day to be drawn 
into conversation, to hear that 
America was the greatest nation 
on earth, that Botticelli’s pictures 
were “just lovely,” or that Europe 
would be bankrupt if it were not 
for American travel ; so, summon- 
ing to my aid whatever amount of 
British indifference might natu- 
rally be mine, I happily succeeded, 
as I thought, in impressing on her 
mind the disagreeableness of being 
my vis-d-vis, by a sort of occult, 
electrical communication which 
frequently exists between two in- 
dividuals near to each other, but 
may possibly yet be scientifically 
established as a telegraphic, spirit- 
intercourse between individuals 
apart, that will widen knowledge 
and explain psychical experiences. 
She passed by the chair, hesitated 
a moment at another table, and 
then sat down. The next moment, 
however, she stood up, turned 
round, and walking in my direc- 
tion, deliberately took the empty 
place. 

“Confound her!” I said to 
myself, as a certain undefinable 
shadow of coming fate crept over 
me, dissimilar from what I had 
expected, and the quick eyes of 
all the Italians began to study the 
situation. At the same instant 


the waiter brought my lunch and 
handed the menu to the American. 
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With a glum look I immediately 
dived into the humble Tuscan dish 
called “ Tortorelli,” and unavoid- 
ably saw that the Italian phrase- 
ology was to her so much double- 
Dutch. She turned over the pages 
of Baedeker, tried to discover amid 
the meagre list of Italian words 
a name corresponding with another 
on the menu, and then said in Eng- 
lish to the waiter, “I want some- 
thing to eat, but don’t understand 
Italian.” The waiter smiled the 
smile of him who expects a tip, 
and tendered again the bill of 
fare. 

Until then she had been as in- 
different toward me as I had been 
toward her, and if silent demon- 
stration has a meaning, she must 
have observed I wished her a 
thousand miles away. I had 
heard, too, expressions of that 
kind before ; had seen an American 
woman thumping on the counter 
of a Tirolese shop, loudly demand- 
ing “brass nails,” and finally get- 
ting them ; but when she could not 
succeed in making herself under- 
stood, when the waiter kept on 
smiling, at the same time casting 
forth glances of surprise, it was 
impossible to continue quietly 
eating as if she were not there, 
so I said, “If you have no objec- 
tion I will be glad to order your 
lunch.” 

A smile lit up her face. Her 
clear brown eyes—noticed briefly, 
seemed childishly innocent—were 
full of expression. She thanked 
me, and I gave the necessary 
orders. 

We relapsed again into silence, 
but she quickly broke it by saying, 
“I’m in great trouble! Will you 
help me?” 

Now, had the girl been English, 
I might probably have recom- 
mended her to apply to the British 
chaplain, as the fittest man to ex- 
amine the troubles of stray young 


females about a foreign town. As 
it was, however, my American 
memories bade me wait. I knew 
that, to a certain degree, it was 
the custom for an American girl 
or woman of the middle classes to 
claim aid from a strange man if 
occasion arose, much as if he were 
a brother or a kinsman, and to ex- 
pect to receive it without a thought 
of anything else on either side. It 
is an old-fashioned New World bit 
of chivalry, perfectly comprehended 
by the people of the United States. 
Besides, happening to be a believer 
in the future of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, in the union of Englishmen 
all over the world, I felt secretly 
pleased to think, notwithstanding 
the failure of my efforts to be 
alone on a warm day, that we two 
strangers could thoroughly judge 
each other directly, could arrive 
at what was good or bad in each 
other by the natural inheritance 
of a common tongue. I there- 
fore rapidly scrutinised her hands, 
face, dress, everything. The ac- 
cent of her voice sounded as a 
genuine appeal, and she modestly 
stood my almost offensively critical 
examination. As a precaution, 
nevertheless, I said, ‘“‘ Have you 
no friends? Florence is full of 
Americans! Where are you stay- 
ing?” She replied she had no 
friends in Europe, very few even 
in the United States, and had 
gone to an hotel not far off, the 
name of which was familiar. See- 
ing me half hesitate, and doubt- 
less feeling herself the subject 
of close scrutiny, she remarked, 
“Ah! I see you don’t care to 
help me.” 

* Not so,” I said, having made 
up my mind. “What can I do 
for you?” 

She then told me she feared a 
friend at Chicago must be very 
ill, as no letter had come for a 
month, though the friend was aware 
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of her address; that she had 
cabled to inquire, had received the 
answer, but was afraid to read it. 
Would I read it for her and find 
out if the news were good? If so, 
it might be divulged. If it were 
bad, I was not to let her know 
the extent of its badness,—must 
answer in such a way that she 
could still have hope. 

At the conclusion she put her 
hand upon the table, holding there 
the telegram. Involuntarily I 
fastened my eyes on her fingers. 
She wore merely a small gold ring, 
with a black guard-ring as if 
scooped out from a gutta-percha 
button,—a curious transatlantic 
fashion long ago prevalent among 
schoolboys of advanced years. I 
asked if there was no American 
woman at the hotel who could 
have done this for her. 

“No,” she replied, “there was 
no one, only the porter, who did 
not speak English.” 

* Well, then,” I answered, “ let 
me have it;” and taking it up I 
began to open the envelope. She 
drew herself together into an atti- 
tude of intense expectation, say- 
ing at the same time, “Remember! 
It must not be bad.” 

With some curiosity I read the 
contents, simply the word “ Yes.” 
I immediately therefore inquired, 
what was her cable to Chicago. 

“ Are you well?” 

“Ah, then,” I said, feeling re- 
lieved, “it’s all right. Whoever 
it is, is quite well.” 

This evidently gave her great 
satisfaction ; she smiled happily, 
leant back in the chair and thanked 
me, yet it seemed as if a shade of 
disappointment lightly passed over 
her. At the same minute her 
lunch appeared, and constraint 
being broken, we both commenced 
to chat as if we were old friends. 

“You're not an American!” 
she remarked. 
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“ No,” I answered. 

“You hurt my feelings just 
now by asking if I had no friends, 
and where I lived, but we do 
things differently in America.” 

“Oh yes, I am aware of that, 
and beg to apologise.” 

“Doubtless, to you, it may 
have sounded strange. Still, I 
had only three days to see Flor- 
ence. I’m working like a horse, 
and if the news had been bad I 
couldn’t have gone on, but I felt 
it must be done. I’m engaged to 
be married to an American gentle- 
man. He’s a splendid fellow; 
there’s nobody like him. He 
speaks all the languages, and I 
must make myself worthy of him. 
I learnt French after a six months’ 
residence at a Paris pension, then 
went to London, saw everything 
there, and finding I had just two 
hundred dollars left, came out to 
Genoa from Southampton in a 
steamer of the Norddeutscher line 
as a steerage passenger for two 
pounds. Oh, it was an awful 
experience! I can hardly realise 
it, or tell any one what it was. 
Now, however, it is over. I did 
it for him. He’s been through 
these places, knows the art, is 
highly cultured. I had to know 
it too. In order to help him I 
must know even more than he 
does. I’ve seen Genoa and Flor- 
ence pretty well, am going on to 
Venice to-night, and so northward 
towards home. What else is there 
to do here? I’ve been to several 
churches and the galleries, as well 
as to San Marco, which I visited 
this morning. The picture at the 
Pitti of ‘Judith and Holofernes ” 
has attracted me most.” 

As this tale proceeded, I con- 
gratulated myself on not having 
acted hastily under preconceived 
impressions from the fear of being 
bored, upon having a slight ac- 
quaintance with American cus- 
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toms, for the recital was evidently 
giving her relief. Her whole soul 
entered into the narration, and she 
spoke con amore. My interest 
deepened in the girl. I forgot the 
heat, the restaurant, the quick 
eyes of the Italians, and grieved 
that a self-sacrificing heart was 
again in trouble. As she finished, 
I mentioned a few other places of 
note while revolving mentally what 
course to take. Shall I offer her 
some money? No, I thought. If 
she took it when not in need it 
would leave an unpleasant remem- 
brance,—a great uncertainty here- 
after if the story were genuine ; 
also, if she refused, as it struck 
me she would refuse, her feelings 
would have been hurt once more. 
A woman might have tendered it, 
a man could not. Shall I take 
her to one of my American friends? 
That would lose time and prevent 
her seeing the remainder of Flor- 
ence. She intended going the 
same night to Venice, and had 
each day marked out so as to catch 
a German ocean steamer by a cer- 
tain date. Probably, too, she 
wouldn’t go. What, then, could 
be done? Here was a girl flying 
over Europe, possessed, Alastor- 
like, with a spirit to follow where 
its promptings led, and these were 
to obtain culture at great risk, by 
hard work through steerage pas- 
sages and third-class Continental 
trains, not for herself, but to be- 
come capable of helping a man 
forward whom she regarded as a 
superior mortal whose back al- 
ready might bear early traces of 
archangelic wings, who knew about 
her foreign travels, who hadn’t 
written for a month, and in re- 
sponse to a cable, replies only 
“Yes.” The sending of the tele- 
graphic message, after a month’s 
cessation of letters, showed they 
had previously been in close touch, 
and their stoppage looked as if he 


were taking the first step towards 
breaking up a relationship, the 
formation of which had acted as 
an inducement to the undertaking 
of a lonely journey. Perhaps, on 
the other hand, he was imitating 
that fool of Ibsen’s play by trying 
how far he could make a woman’s 
soul subject to some quixotic ca- 
price called training. The girl, I 
had grown fully convinced, was 
above suspicion, was possessed 
of a high ideal, even if a trifle 
romantic, for a prosaic world ; but 
youth has its glamour, she lived 
in that golden period of semi- 
ignorance and bliss, the gliding 
out from which fills us with re- 
gret. She loved. She had a hero. 
The heroic age is never finished. 
I took a dislike to the fellow. 
Culture, be hanged ! I soliloquised. 
He is a commercial traveller, who 
must speak the business slang of 
two or three languages as a seller 
of Yankee export “notions,” an- 
swering partly to “Articles de 
Paris” and tinned goods, not al- 
ways to be bought without reflec- 
tion. Perhaps he’s a German, 
hawking Rio coffee or pork saus- 
ages round the mixed populations 
of the Western States. Why 
didn’t he put into his cable one 
secret word of love, one sentence 
which she might interpret to her- 
self and feel it was all right? She 
was probably a village lass, living 
close to and influenced by Chicago, 
who read Longfellow and the light 
papers in American magazines on 
Italian Art. Could Judith be her 
female ideal, bent, as she certainly 
appeared, upon performing a great 
feat? I recollected the shade of 
disappointment that had flitted 
across her face. What was to be 
done? Ought I even to interfere! 
Should I not preserve a strict un- 
concern, a merely courteous de- 
meanour? These thoughts went 
through me like a shot. She asked 
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for water. This gave time. I ex- 
plained it was unwise to drink 
water recklessly abroad, and forced 
upon her a tumbler of wine. 

By now my luncheon was 
finished. I lit a cigarette to 
gain a few more moments, and 
then decided a line of action 
must be taken. It was clear, 
firstly, she did not appreciate the 
danger of talking to strange men 
in large restaurants as if in her 
own land. She did not conceive 
that trouble could only ensue. It 
was not my business either, to 
didactically speak to a stranger. 
It seemed clear, secondly, if, on 
arrival at home, her ideal was 
shattered by the fine knight prov- 
ing false, that she might go crazy. 
It never occurred to her to sus- 
pect the cessation of letters could 
mean the cooling down of love, 
and if this were to happen, her 
heroic efforts would be lost. There- 
upon the thought flashed out, if I 
break a bit her ideal, it will be an 
unsympathetic lesson, teaching her 
not lightly henceforth to consult 
chance European men. She was 
so simple, that had I been a vil- 
lain, a little sympathy would have 
entirely won her confidence, and the 
result at the least must have con- 
veyed a moral shock. If, again, 
when she reaches home, her lover 
is no longer true, she will think of 
the conversation in the Florentine 
restaurant, and that will check 
the first rush of disappointment ; 
while, if he is true, the recollec- 
tion of the haphazard meeting 
with me will vanish away from 
memory amid the fulness of joy. 
I was not afraid of a melodramatic 
suicide in the Grand Canal, or @ 
la Francaise, if my action sent 
her off at a tangent. Americans 
are naturally hopeful and practi- 
cal. Love also endures. 

I consequently said, “ Do you 
believe ideality and reality are 
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identical terms? No doubt they 
ought to be. If an idea is cap- 
able of correct proof, as a matter 
of fact it is real; but unfortun- 
ately, as the world goes, it is not 
often the case. My opinion is, he 
is not worthy of you.” 

“ Ah, yes!” she replied, mistak- 
ing my words, “I know I’m not 
worthy of him. He’s far too good 
for me.” 

“Oh no!” I answered, “ you do 
not understand. He is not worthy 
of you.” 

A stillness followed. The sen- 
tence was comprehended. Then 
she said despondingly, “Ah! I 
shall never marry him now.” 

** Don’t think that,” I rejoined ; 
“it is better always to take a 
cheerful view of life,” wishing to 
lift her when the other side had 
been seen. 

She thought a little. I saw 
that the long silence of the month 
was stereotyping itself into an 
objective fact, and, with the brief 
cable, were both rising into their 
natural positions in the picture 
which must be passing across her 
mind like a slide through a magic- 
lantern. She looked at me a little 
crestfallen, then shook her head 
mournfully, saying, “‘ We’ve been 
too confidential. Good-bye.” 

I stood up and bowed, feeling 
the sudden conclusion was a slight 
rebuke for taking so much upon 
myself,—a gentle but proper de- 
fence of herself. She went to the 
far end of the restaurant to pay 
her bill, and when passing out 
before me took not the smallest 
notice ; but, as she disappeared 
into the street, it seemed from the 
lines of her back, from a sort of 
general pulling up, as if the nerv- 
ous force had been drawn together 
again—as if she had gathered res- 
olution to fulfil all present inten- 
tions, to face bravely an unsettled, 
an unknown future. 
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TWO YEARS OF MOORISH POLITICS. 


A RETROSPECT. 


So much attention has lately 
been bestowed upon the subject 
of British politics in Morocco, and 
so little light has been thrown 
upon what has really been taking 
place there, that an account of the 
policy of Great Britain during the 
last two years in that country may 
not come amiss to those who desire 
to further their knowledge on the 
subject. 

Until comparatively lately there 
seemed in England to be a passive 
disregard to the future that sooner 
or later is bound to be the lot of 
the last independent Mahammedan 
State of North Africa. While 
France and Spain were watching 
with jealous eagerness each other’s 
movements, the policy of Great 
Britain was an inactive one; and 
although British subjects enjoyed 
a certain amount of prestige in 
the country, it was owing more to 
the personality of their represen- 
tative, and to the fact that no 
matters of great moment were 
arising between the British and 
Moorish Governments which might 
strain the relations existing be- 
tween the two countries, than to 
the policy of the home Govern- 
ment. Such, then, was the state 
of things in Morocco until two 
years ago, from which period this 
article deals. But it will be 
necessary, in order to lead up to 
the commencement of the year 
1891, to sketch very briefly what 
had previously taken place. 

In 1886, Sir John Drummond- 
Hay, who for over forty years had 
served his country in the position 
of Minister in Morocco, retired, 
and Sir William Kirby - Green, 
then Mr Kirby-Green, was appoint- 
ed to the post. Sir William’s 


previous posts had been in Damas- 
cus, Albania, and Montenegro; 
but he had earlier in life been 
vice-consul at Tetuan, and during 
his long absence in the East 
had never forgotten his Moorish 
Arabic, an accomplishment that 
stood him in good stead on his 
return. 

In the spring of 1887, Sir 
William, with a large suite, under- 
took his first mission to the Moor- 
ish Court. The Sultan being at 
that time at Morocco city, some 
450 miles south of Tangier, the 
Minister was obliged to visit him 
at that remote spot. The mis- 
sion lasted in all some _ three 
months, and was more or less suc- 
cessful in its objects, owing partly 
to the fact that no matters of great 
importance were brought under 
the Sultan’s consideration. Re- 
turning to Tangier in June 1887, 
Sir William Kirby-Green carried 
on his work there, until at the 
close of 1890 he set out a second 
time for the Moorish Court. The 
objects of this second embassy 
were more important than had 
been those of the first. Morocco 
had been gradually becoming a 
question of some interest in 
England, while an event had 
meanwhile taken place in the 
southern dominions of the Sultan 
which called for reparation. Be- 
yond this, there were a consider- 
able quantity of British claims 
against the Moorish Government 
to be settled. The demand of the 
British Government for repara- 
tion was in the Cape Juby case. 
On a small spur of rock border- 
ing on the Sahara an enterpris- 
ing English company had built a 
factory, with the object of trading, 
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and of the place eventually be- 
coming a new outlet for the trade 
of the western Soudan. For this 
the situation was excellent, as all 
the caravans passing between the 
Soudan and Morocco would pass 
within a comparatively short dis- 
tance of the Cape Juby factory, 
while communication could be 
held with Tinduf, one of the most 
important of the resting - places 
and stations of exchange of pro- 
duce on the whole route. So far 
south is Cape Juby, that it was an 
open question whether the Sultan 
could claim any jurisdiction at 
all over the surrounding desert. 
However, Mulai el Hassan com- 
menced at once to lay every difli- 
culty in the way of the new com- 
pany; and his protest having been 
disregarded by the British Gov- 
ernment, on the grounds that he 
held no jurisdiction, and certainly 
no authority, there, he determined 
to stop by force any attempts at 
trade on the part of the factory. 
On this account he despatched an 
influential kaid to the spot, ac- 
companied by a band of troops. 
Adopting the dress of the desert 
Arabs, these people attempted to 
stir up the fanaticism of the local 
tribes against the traders ; but the 
Arabs had already found the 
advantage of the factory as a 
means of exchange of goods and 
a source for procuring their needs, 
and refused to make any open op- 
position against the place. How- 
ever, the Sultan’s word was suffici- 
ent to prevent their trading. But 
the Sultan’s aid and their guard 
were not satisfied with this, and 
went further. Tempting the Eng- 
lishmen to leave the factory and 
land on the mainland,—for Cape 
Juby is connected with the con- 
tinent by a narrow ridge of rocks 
dry only at low tide,—they fell 
upon them unawares, and Mr 
Morris, the manager of the com- 
pany, was brutally murdered, while 
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two others were seriously injured. 
On the news becoming known a 
gunboat proceeded to the spot, 
but the natives had retired inland, 
and nothing could be done. 

This, then, was the most im- 
portant question that had arisen 
between the British and Moorish 
Governments during the interval 
elapsing between Sir William 
Kirby-Green’s special missions of 
1887 and 1890-91. Meanwhile 
the company had not been inac- 
tive, and the gun and ring of the 
murdered man had been gained 
possession of from one of the 
soldiers in question, and the whole 
story of the attack brought home 
to the native Government. 

Previous to his departure for 
the Moorish Court, Sir William 
Kirby-Green had been suffering 
from a serious illness, ensuing 
upon an attack of paralysis sus- 
tained while pig-sticking near Tan- 
gier. However, his health was 
sufficiently restored to allow of 
his proceeding in December 1890 
upon his second and last mission. 
How it ended is too well known 
to need repeating at any length 
here. The lies, the procrastina- 
tions of the Moorish Government, 
detained him a long time at 
Morocco city; while the intense 
strain and worry in dealing with 
the unprincipled scoundrels by 
whom the Sultan is surrounded 
injured fatally his health. But 
his perseverance was to be re- 
warded. At his last interview 
with the Sultan, worn out with 
the hollow compliments of that 
monarch, he spoke to him as pro- 
bably the Eastern potentate had 
never been spoken to before. He 
told him that his health was ina 
precarious state, and that it was 
he, the Sultan, who was killing 
him; that at any moment he 
might fall dead before him, and 
that his Majesty would be called 
to account by the British Govern- 
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ment. That afternoon the ques- 
tion was settled. The Sultan paid 
£50,000 to the Cape Juby com- 
pany for interfering with their 
trade, and £5000 to the family of 
the murdered man, at the same 
time giving an assurance in writ- 
ing that, as faras the Sultan was 
concerned, the company might 
continue the objects they had in 
view. But it was too late. The 
strain and the worry had done its 
work ; and only a day or two later, 
in the Maimounieh Palace, sur- 
rounded by its orange - gardens, 
Sir William Kirby-Green suddenly 
died. Hurrying back to the 
coast, his widow and the suite of 
the late Minister returned to Tan- 
gier, leaving Mr de Vismes de 
Ponthieu, H.M. Vice-Oonsul at 
Tangier, to complete the minor 
affairs still left unfinished. 

What was then the action of 
the Moorish Government? One 
would have thought that, the most 
important objects of the mission 
already arranged, and taking into 
consideration its sad termina- 
tion, the Sultan would only too 
readily have acceded to such minor 
details as remained in Mr de 
Visme’s hands. But no; their 
policy was continued, and he met 
with even more serious difficulties 
than Sir William had experienced. 
Yet in spite of this, before leaving 
the Court he was able to settle 
some of the claims which had re- 
mained under discussion after his 
chief’s death. 

Meanwhile Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith, whose success at Zanzibar 
so eminently fitted him for the post, 
was appointed British Minister in 
Tangier—Mr Herbert Whyte, the 
consul, acting as chargé d affaires 
until his arrival. Sir Charles’s 


career had been a brilliant one. 
He had been a soldier and a dip- 
lomat ; had gathered an abundant 
knowledge of the oriental in India 
and Afghanistan, in Muscat .and 
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Zanzibar, and the news of his 
appointment was received in Mo- 
rocco by all British subjects with 
great satisfaction. He arrived to 
take up his post in November 
1891, his coming having been 
postponed on account of the new 
British Legation not being com- 
pleted. Sir Charles’s arrival soon 
made itself felt in Tangier, and 
he began with activity to carry 
out such improvements in the 
place as could be instituted with- 
out incurring the enmity of the 
native Government. The Moorish 
sailors manning the “ pratique ” 
boat were put into uniform, the 
local board of health was awoke 
from its long slumber, and the 
streets began to look cleaner and 
the offensive odours of the place to 
become less, 

But Sir Charles had more im- 
portant work on hand than such 
reforms. For several years past 
the British Government had been 
considering the propriety of pro- 
posing to the Sultan a new com- 
mercial treaty, but up to the time 
in question it had been thought 
disadvantageous to urge upon the 
Moorish Government any such 
radical reforms as were necessarily 
involved in such a measure. Up to 
the present date the only treaty of 
any importance—the only treaty, 
in fact, on which the relations be- 
tween Morocco and the Powers 
are regulated—is that drawn up 
at the treaty of Madrid in 1881 
after the Spanish war. Lengthy 
as this treaty is, and carefully as 
its every clause was considered at 
the time, yet the Moorish Govern- 
ment have, in their cunning, found 
more than one opportunity of es- 
caping from the obligations therein 
laid upon them. It is necessary 
here only to mention one case, 
regarding the purchase of land in 
Morocco. The clause in question 
states that land is purchaseable 
by Europeans with the consent of 
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the native Government. Need- 
less to say, this consent has never 
been granted; and although in 
Tangier many Christians have 
become possessed of land, and 
almost no difficulties are made 
regarding its sale and purchase, 
the same is not the case in the 
interior, where, on no pretence 
whatever, with but one or two 
exceptions in the case of property 
adjoining the ports, has a Euro- 
pean succeeded in obtaining the 
permission of the Moorish Govern- 
ment to purchase. Perhaps the 
principal clause in what is now 
known as Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith’s treaty was to enforce the 
carrying out of the original clause 
as contained in the treaty of 
Madrid, and which, as was al- 
ready stated, the Sultan has so 
far found means to evade. How- 
ever, during the negotiations pre- 
ceding the refusal on the part of 
the Sultan to sign the treaty pre- 
sented by the British Government, 
and when it was considered that 
the Sultan’s signature to the re- 
maining clauses was a certainty, 
upon pressure from the Moorish 
authorities Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith withdrew this clause, as it 
appeared to be the main stumbling- 
block to bringing his labours to a 
successful termination. The re- 
maining clauses of importance re- 
lated almost entirely to lessening 
the import and export duties on 
certain articles, allowing the free 
passage of grain from one coast 
port to another, the institution 
of police in the towns in which 
were European residents, and other 
such reforms, which, though badly 
needed in Morocco, will convey 
but little interest to the general 
public. In all, Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith’s treaty was a natural out- 
come not only of the treaty of 
Madrid, long ago unsuitable and 
out of date, but of a second treaty 
obtained three years ago by Count 
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Tattenbach, the German Minister 
at Tangier—a treaty that is so un- 
fortunately worded that the bene- 
fits derived therefrom, although 
apparent, are very small. 

It must be understood that in 
all such matters these benefits are 
shared by all the nations included 
in the “favoured nations clause” 
of the treaty of Madrid. Speak- 
ing generally, this includes all the 
greater Powers of Europe. From 
this it will be seen that Sir 
Charles’s treaty, had he obtained 
the Sultan’s signature to it, would 
have by no means been advan- 
tageous to British interests alone ; 
and the object of the British mis- 
sion to Fez was not to obtain con- 
cessions for British subjects, but 
to bring about in the general 
trade of Morocco an improvement 
to be shared by all the Powers 
alike. Yet on the face of this 
Sir Charles met with opposition 
from at least one foreign Power. 
To understand how France could 
have taken this course—a course 
as disadvantageous to herself as 
to England—one must look at local 
matters and examine the relations 
of the different legations at Tan- 
gier to one another, And in this 
point we have the whole story of 
Morocco. 

Close to the shores of Europe 
we find a country, beautiful, 
rich, and fertile, yet struggling in 
the coils of rebellion, oppressed, 
squeezed, full of bribery and cor- 
ruption, one mass of crime and 
vice—and why? Almost every 
Power of Europe is represented at 
Tangier by a minister or consul- 
general, and many by a number 
of officials. Periodically they visit 
the Court, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that there is not 
one amongst their members who 
is not fully aware of what is daily 
taking place in Morocco, Yet no 
attempts are made to alter the 
state of affairs—rather the policy 
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of the representatives of the 
Powers is to keep dark all that is 
going on. And why? Because, 
unfortunately, of international 
jealousies. For this reason, and 
for this reason alone, because the 
obtaining of a new commercial 
treaty by England would tend to 
raise her prestige in the eyes of the 
Moors. The then representative 
of France—for Comte D’Aubigny, 
the present Minister, had not ar- 
rived—did all in his power, and 
unfortunately succeeded, in wreck- 
ing an action in the benefit of 
which France would have shared, 
equally with all other nations, to 
the advantage of her trade and 
subjects. 

That such a state of things 
should exist is sad. It is this 
policy of jealousy and ill-feeling, 
this constant putting aside of all 
united action on the part of the 
Ministers, that is the reason of 
the present state of the interior 
of Morocco. The Sultan and his 
Government are aware of this ex- 
isting feeling, and take advantage 
of it. There have lately been 
many examples of this besides 
the case in question, and he finds 
it an easy and altogether satisfac- 
tory means of continuing his mis- 
rule and oppression without notice 
being taken of the horrible deeds 
of cruelty which are of daily occur- 
rence in the interior. He knows 
that no Minister will call the at- 
tention of the world at large to 
the affairs of his country, for fear 
that some other Government may 
answer to the call and attempt to 
put things straight. So it is in 
reality the very Ministers, while 
guarding the interests of Euro- 
peans in Morocco, who are the 
stumbling- block to progress in 
that country. It must not be 


thought that I am referring to 
the Ministers personally. Many 
I know to be in favour of an 
organised and unanimous action 
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on the part of the interested Euro- 
pean Powers; but in these days 
of telegraphs and steamships they 
are merely tools, for the most 
part, in the hands of their Gov- 
ernments. It is well known, for 
instance, that Spanish policy in 
Morocco is entirely directed from 
the Foreign Office in Madrid ; and 
it was principally on this account 
that, at the last change of Spanish 
Minister here, the post was re- 
fused by three diplomats before 
one could be found to take it over. 
This, then, is the reason of why 
Morocco is to-day in perhaps a 
worse and lower state than any 
other country in the world. It 
was owing to this international 
jealousy that Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith failed in obtaining the 
Sultan’s ratification to the British 
commercial treaty. 

Before, however, entering upon 
any of the details of Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith’s mission to Fez, it 
may be as well to state by what 
means communication is kept up 
between Mulai el Hassan and his 
Court and the European Ministers 
resident at Tangier. Although a 
considerable amount of the diplo- 
matic work is carried on directly 
between the Sultan and the Min- 
isters, the usual procedure is to 
have recourse to the Moorish Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs resident 
at Tangier. The man who at 
present fills the post is a native of 
Tetuan, by name Sid el Haj Ma- 
hammed Torres, a descendant of 
one of the old Moorish families of 
Andalucia. After serving his pre- 
decessor, Sid Mahammed Bargash, 
as confidential secretary, he was 
appointed to the post he now 
holds on the death of Bargash. 
He is an old man of handsome 
appearance, who hides behind a 
visage of the sweetest innocence 
a masterly knowledge of politics 
as practised in Morocco, and a 
store of cunning devices. Yet in 
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spite of the fact that he has re- 
course now and again to measures 
which in England would scarcely 
be considered altogether above- 
ground, he is without doubt the 
most honest man connectéd with 
the Moorish Court. His powers 
are limited, and in all important 
matters he is little more than a 
buffer between the Moorish Court 
and whatever European Power 
may be interested. Yet, on the 
whole, the position he holds could 
not be better filled by any other 
than his Excellency, and his en- 
deavours to maintain friendly rela- 
tions between his own master and 
the foreigners are appreciated by 
every one who comes into contact 
with him. In small matters he 
acts as a special commissioner for 
the Sultan, and many affairs of no 
great moment are settled in his 
office; but in all questions more 
nearly touching the relations of 
the Powers he is merely the 
medium of intercourse between 
the Sultan and the Christians. 
This, however, must be said in his 
favour, and it can be said truly of 
very few people connected with 
the Moorish Court, that he is un- 
bribable. 

So slow is the settling of difficult 
questions, and of simple ones too, 
and te such an extent do matters 
accumulate in the legations and 
consulates, that periodical visits, 
with more or less success, have 
to be undertaken to the Court, 
whether the Sultan be resident at 
Fez, Mequinés, or Morocco city. 
On account of the vast trouble 
of organisation, and the great ex- 
penditure necessitated by these 
embassies, they are as often as 
possible avoided. Although the 
greater part of the transport and 
the entire entertaining is paid for 
by the Sultan, a very considerable 
sum has to be expended by the 
Ministers in presents, &c., and one 
at least of our British missions to 
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the Moorish Court has cost over 
£4000. 

It is not until a Minister finds 
himself at headquarters that he 
comes in contact with the wiles 
and machinations of which Moor- 
ish politics principally consist, to 
cal] them by no stronger terms. 
It is then, and then alone, that he 
discovers that he has to deal with 
men who are one and all unscru- 
pulous, from the Sultan down- 
wards; who lie sooner than tell 
the truth ; who procrastinate until 
in disgust they hope to satisfy the 
Minister, whose life they are wor- 
rying out of him, with absolutely 
nothing, carefully concealed behind 
an immense amount of wording, 
and all the while they are protest- 
ing their friendship and desire to 
please. Never was an eel more 
slippery than a Moorish vizier. 
Such, then, are the means of com- 
munication between the European 
Powers and the Sultan. 

To return once more to Sir 
Charles Euan-Smith’s mission to 
Fez. Leaving Tangier in April 
with a large staff and an enormous 
equipment, Sir Charles and party 
reached Fez after fourteen days’ 
travelling, progress being neces- 
sarily slow on account of the fact 
that all the vast quantities of bag- 
gage and provisions have to be 
carried on the backs of pack-mules. 
The distance is a little under 180 
miles, but several rivers have to 
be crossed, particularly the Sebou, 
and these cause long delays. At 
the above-mentioned river all the 
animals have to be unladen on 
one bank, their burdens put into 
roughly built boats and rowed 
across, the animals generally swim- 
ming. At Fez the Minister was 
lent the house of Si ben Nis, a 
fine specimen of gorgeous and un- 
suitable Moorish building, and 
a few days after his arrival was 
publicly received by the Sultan. 

Of the gorgeous pageant with 
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which the European Ministers are 
introduced to Mulai el Hassan 
there need be said but only a few 
words. As a pageant, with its 
show of horses, of officers of the 
Court, and slaves, it is magnifi- 
cent. As the reception of one of 
the representatives of the great 
Powers of Europe, it is revolting. 
In robes of snowy whiteness, 
mounted upon a white steed 
caparisoned in rich green silk, 
over his head waving the imperial 
umbrella of crimson and _ gold, 
Mulai el Hassan receives the 
Minister, who, bareheaded and on 
foot, does the haughty monarch 
homage. It could be only equalled 
in England by the Queen receiv- 
ing the Turkish ambassador from 
the balcony of Buckingham Palace, 
while he, his boots off, braved the 
elements below, surrounded by 
none too polite or clean a crowd. 
Yet such matters as these, it may 
be argued, are of but slight im- 
portance compared to the main- 
tenance of friendly relations be- 
tween the Powers ; and after all, it 
pleases the Sultan and does not 
hurt the Minister, unless he gets 
sunstroke or a cold in his head. 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s re- 
ception over, the work of the 
mission commenced, and negotia- 
tions were opened for the arrang- 
ing of a commercial treaty on 
broader lines than either that of 
Madrid or that obtained by Count 
Tattenbach, the German Minister. 
At his first private interview with 
the Sultan, Sir Charles was asked 
to place before his Majesty a full 
written statement of what were 
the objects of his mission, and 
this he did. From the end of 
April until the beginning of July 
the treaty was being discussed be- 
tween Sir Charles and the Sultan’s 
Commissioners, notably Sid Fad- 
hool Gharnét, the Grand Vizier ; 
and upon several occasions the 
Minister had personal interviews 


with the Sultan upon the subject, 
At the commencement of July 
everything tended to show that 
a satisfactory and speedy conclu- 
sion was being arrived at. True, 
before this time the French had 
commenced through various agents 
in Fez to impress upon the Sultan 
the dangers—purely imaginary— 
into which he was running by 
countenancing Sir Charles’s over- 
tures for the treaty. No doubt 
the monarch was hard pressed and 
anxious. Several of the most im- 
portant clauses had already been 
removed, and the treaty as agreed 
upon stood ready for the Sultan’s 
signature by the 4th of July last. 
But the following day was that 
on which the Sultan gave his 
solemn word to sign the papers. 
In the morning Mr de Vismes de 
Ponthieu, the British Vice-Consul, 
and several of the members of Sir 
Charles’s staff, had been grossly 
insulted, and even stoned, in the 
streets of Fez, by a rabble largely 
consisting of soldiers, amongst 
whom was Kaid Dris Benani, the 
Deputy-Governor of Fas Bali, or 
old Fez, the quarter of the city 
in which the mission was lodged. 
The fanaticism of the Governor, 
Kaid Buchta el Bagdadi, Basha of 
old Fez, and his highlanders, to- 
ward Englishmen, has been for a 
long time well known, and scarcely 
a British traveller had visited the 
northern capital without return- 
ing with complaints of his arro- 
gant manner. But in attempting 
to insult Sir Charles Euan-Smith 
and those with him, this Buchta 
had met with a man of whose 
character he had not formed a 
sufficiently careful estimate. He 
found too late that his hostile 
demonstration was a costly one ; 
and on the afternoon of the 5th 
of July he was commanded to pay 
to the British Minister the sum of 
10,000 dollars for his insults, and 
to humbly beg his Excellency’s 
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pardon. This was carried out, 
and, as is now well known, the 
money was distributed amongst 
the poor of Fez and the servants 
of the Minister. 

Previously that day Sir Charles 
had seen the Sultan, and informed 
his Majesty of what had taken 
place. Mulai el Hassan was evi- 
dently much excited at the episode, 
and promised faithfully to sign the 
commercial treaty the following 
morning. What happened is now 
a matter of history. The Sultan 
broke his word, and offered Sir 
Charles a bribe of £30,000 to 
accept the treaty as drawn up by 
himself,—a document as worthless 
as the trick was base. It was the 
finishing blow to a policy of lies 
and procrastinations. The Moor- 
ish officials had tried all in their 
power before offering the bribe to 
frustrate Sir Charles’s objects. So 
far they had failed. Their at- 
tempts to gain a personal influence 
over the Minister had been met 
with courtesy, but with no show 
of a desire for intimacy; their 
procrastinations, sufficient alone to 
have tried most men, with remark- 
able patience ; their lies, with polite 
but forcible contradiction. In 
their straits they had recourse to 
a stratagem essentially Moorish— 
a change in the wording of the 
treaty to nullify its every clause, 
backed by an enormous bribe ; and 
this after the Sultan, before wit- 
nesses, had pledged his word to 
sign the treaty, and named the 
day and hour at which he would 
do so. Sir Charles had by this 
time perceived that the labour and 
efforts of more than two months 
had been all in vain. He left Fez, 


and proceeding to Rabat, returned 
on board H.M.S. Amphion to 
Tangier at the end of July. 
That Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s 
mission to Fez had failed no one 
can deny. That it failed through 
the action of Sir Charles himself 
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is absolutely untrue. All through 
his labour, and labour it was, in 
the heat of a Morocco summer, in 
an unhealthy and damp house, ill 
at times with fever, he acted to- 
ward the Moors with a courtesy 
and forbearance which were re- 
markable. He was firm, it is true, 
and rightly firm; but it was re- 
marked at the time by those who 
were with him, and before the 
final ending came, that he showed 
almost too much regard for the 
Sultan and the Vizier’s feelings. 
What, then, occasioned the failure 
of his mission ? 

It must be remembered that 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s embassy 
was not merely one of a com- 
plimentary form. It was an em- 
bassy to which was _ intrusted 
more important work than any 
that had gone before. It was the 
first British embassy that in re- 
cent years had attempted any great 
reform ; and for this reason it can- 
not be fairly compared, in consid- 
ering its results, with any of its 
predecessors. To Sir Charles was 
intrusted not merely the clearing 
up of accumulating British claims, 
or even the demanding of an in- 
demnity for the murder of British 
subjects. His mission had higher 
aims. It was intended, and the 
opportunity was thought a favour- 
able one, to cause the breaking 
down of that policy of seclusion 
and misrule which for centuries 
has been the key-note of Morocco. 
In fact, Sir Charles Euan-Smith 
was despatched to the Moorish 
Court with a treaty that meant, 
should it be successful, an im- 
mense, an immeasurable, advance- 
ment of progress and civilisation 
in Morocco, slight as may seem 
the importance of its claims to 
those whose knowledge of Morocco 
is not such as to enable them to 
appreciate them. This treaty was 
no invention of Sir Charles's; it 
was a treaty drawn up at her 
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Majesty’s Foreign Office in London 
by men whose whole lives have 
been spent in framing such docu- 
ments. Sir Charles was merely 
the formal bearer of this treaty 
to the Sultan, and the failure in 
getting it signed cannot be in any 
way laid upon his shoulders. But, 
unfortunately, two separate events 
did not tend to tell in his favour : 
first, the extremely antagonistic 
attitude of the foreign press ; and 
secondly, a change of Government 
at home. That the first of these 
was ephemeral has been proved by 
the fact that, when it became 
known in Morocco that Sir Charles 
was not returning, the foreign 
press, once so bitter, openly ex- 
pressed their regrets at the policy 
of Great Britain. As to the 
second, happily Lord Rosebery’s 
policy of continuance assures us 
of forcible action on the part of 
Great Britain. Yet one cannot 
help feeling that Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith has been placed in the 
position of the cat who was made 
to pull the hot chestnuts out of 
the fire by the monkey. He bore 
all the burden of the work, and 
has been blamed for its failure. 
In truth, no one is to blame. So 
intricate, so unsure, are the work- 
ings and machinations of the 
Moorish Court, that success can 
never be assured,—and so much 
depends upon what support may 
be accorded to the Sultan by other 
European Powers. Great Britain 
paid a large stake, and has lost ; 
she is continuing still her play, 
and will win in the end. 

But the removal of Sir Charles 
Euan - Smith from Tangier, no 
matter whether his services are 
rewarded by promotion to another 
post, cannot fail to leave upon the 
minds of the native population of 
Morocco a feeling unfavourable to 
British prestige. As soon as our 
Minister had left Fez, in order to 
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smother the rumours afloat in the 
country, the Moorish Government 
spread a report that Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith had heen dismissed 
by the Sultan from the holy city. 
An unfortunate occurrence gave a 
still greater appearance of truth to 
the ramour—namely, the fact that 
Sir Charles a month later returned 
to England on leave of absence. 
The viziers saw their opportunity, 
and took it. Not only did they 
state that his absence was owing 
to his dismissal from Fez, but also 
that Mulai el Hassan had ex- 
pressly forbidden him to return 
to Moorish soil. The report spread 
like wildfire, and is now gener- 
ally credited throughout Morocco. 
No matter how many commer- 
cial treaties our new envoy may 
obtain, no matter how many 
apologies the Sultan may make, 
it will be impossible to stamp out 
the effect that this rumour has 
made upon the minds of the com- 
mon people. 

During Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s 
stay at Fez, a new diplomat had 
arrived upon the scenes at Tangier, 
Comte D’Aubigny, who for some 
time had held the post of French 
Consul-General and Agent at 
Cairo, where he had won the 
respect and esteem of all who had 
come in contact with him; and 
not long after Sir Charles’s return 
to Tangier, a French mission 
visited Fez. There is little doubt 
but that they started with every 
idea of a complete success. It 
had been owing principally to 
French influence that the British 
mission had been frustrated in its 
objects, and this, they thought, 
would stand them in good stead 
with the Sultan. But they mis- 
calculated the character of Mulai 
el Hassan, who, no sooner had he 
got rid of the British Minister, 
set to work to use his abilities 
in hatching plans by which the 
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French might be treated likewise. 
The stay of Comte D’Aubigny at 
the Moorish Court about equalled 
in length that of Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith. Although not receiving 
the check that our mission had 
experienced, Comte D’Aubigny re- 
turned to Tangier with but little 
gained beyond the settling of 
French claims, less 25 per cent on 
the total sum. This alone was 
highly satisfactory, but beyond it 
there was practically nothing, such 
concessions as had been granted 
being nullified by the manner in 
which the Moorish Government 
had drawn them up. 

So far I have dealt only with 
matter that has become public 
through the press and otherwise, 
but I come now to a period in 
which the policy pursued by Eng- 
land has never been treated of. 
The following facts were supplied 
to me by an influential member 
of his Shereefian Majesty’s Court. 
Although perhaps of no great po- 
litical importance, yet they throw 
a light upon the period during 
which it was undecided whether 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith would 
return to Tangier or no. 

On the arrival of the British 
mission at Tangier, and after the 
receiving of Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith’s despatches, Lord Salis- 
bury—for the Government had 
not changed at this juncture— 
informed the Queen of the de- 
sirability of correspondence on 
the subject of the mission with 
the Moorish Government, and ad- 
vised her Majesty herself to write 
a letter to the Sultan, while he 
would do so to the Grand Vizier, 
asking whether Mulai el Hassan 
had any complaint to bring against 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith. The 
receipt of these letters puzzled 
the Sultan and his Court, and 
with their constant practice of 
looking for hidden meanings, they 
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conceived the whole thing to be a 
trap, and on this account vouch- 
safed no response. Three months 
having passed, and no replies hav- 
ing been forwarded, it was thought 
advisable to send a member of the 
British Legation at Tangier to 
Fez to apply for the Sultan’s 
answer. Meanwhile, nothing had 
been decided in London regarding 
the advisability of the return of 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith. 

Early in December Mr de 
Vismes de Ponthieu, the British 
Vice-Consul at Tangier, a pro- 
ficient Arabic scholar, whose 
knowledge of the Moorish Court 
would stand him in good stead, 
proceeded to Fez. On Maulai el 
Hassan learning that Mr de 
Vismes was coming he suspected 
the reason, and feared still more 
that he might attempt to interfere 
in the wording of the reply to the 
Queen’s letter. On this account 
the answers were despatched at 
once, and passed through Tangier 
about the middle of December— 
probably on exactly the same day 
as Mr de Vismes, who had gone 
to fetch them, arrived in Fez! 
With what answer was his inquiry 
met—for he knew nothing of the 
sending of the letters? “ Wait -a 
few days, say five,” said the 
Grand Vizier; ‘we are not yet 
decided in what terms to reply to 
the Queen of England’s letter.” 
Mr de Vismes, unconscious, of 
course, of the trick being played 
upon him, waited until he heard 
from the British Legation at Tan- 
gier that the letters had been 
received. He did not leave Fez, 
as there were still other questions 
left to his discretion to be decided. 
It was with no little difficulty 
that the writer obtained the con- 
tents of the letter from the Sul- 
tan to the Queen, but eventually 
he was successful in procuring a 
rough draft of its wording. After 
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many compliments, Mulai el Has- 
san continues the note with the 
ambiguity so common in Arabic 
despatches. The letter, itself a 
masterpiece of Arabic and ori- 
ental diplomacy, states absolutely 
nothing. The general tenor to 
be gathered by its careful perusal 
is that, while deprecating the 
policy of the British mission, the 
Sultan had no fault to find with 
Sir Charles personally ; yet he let 
it be understood from its general 
tone that a change of Ministers 
would be acceptable—and why ? 
I have already stated that the 
Moorish Government had spread 
all over the country the report 
that Sir Charles Euan-Smith had 
been forbidden to return to Mo- 
rocco by the Sultan. For this 
reason, if for this alone, it was 
part of the Sultan’s policy to hint 
at least that the change would be 
acceptable, in order that an ap- 
pearance of truth would be given to 
the official rumours of the Court, 
and that thereby the prestige of 
the Emperor might be increased. 
No doubt this has been the 
case; and although Lord Rose- 
bery’s policy of continuing that of 
Lord Salisbury is worthy of all 
praise, yet a change of Minister, 
however successful Sir Joseph 
West Ridgeway may be, will tend 
to lower British prestige in the 
eyes of the people, who, ignorant 
of all diplomatic affairs, uninter- 
ested in mercantile questions that 
touch the merchant classes alone, 
are impressed solely by the fact 
that one Minister is gone and 
another arrived, apparently at the 
command of their lord and master. 
Early in December an event 
occurred in Tangier which again 
drew attention to the question of 
Morocco,—the murder by Moorish 
soldiers of a British subject, Juan 
Trinidad. It is unnecessary here 
to enter upon any particulars of 
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the crime except to briefly sketch 
how it occurred. Trinidad and 
some companions, returning late 
at night from a café, were chal- 
lenged by the street guard, and 
on their laughingly jesting with 
the soldiers, were fired upon— 
Trinidad himself being killed, and 
one of his companions, a Spanish 
subject, wounded. 

The usual investigations were 
commenced in the presence of the 
Governor of Tangier, the British 
and Spanish consuls attending. 
The crime was, to the satisfaction 
of the Basha, laid to the door of 
the guards. That such was in- 
evitable will be clearly perceived 
when it is mentioned that, amongst 
other conclusive evidence, the bul- 
let was extracted from the man’s 
body, and found to fit the rifle of 
one of the soldiers. The Governor 
of Tangier promised to imprison 
the men, and the affair was 
officially placed in the hands of 
Sid el Haj Mahammed Torres, 
the Moorish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs resident at Tangier. In 
spite of the overwhelming evi- 
dence, the Vizier reported to the 
court that the man was shot by 
his Spanish companions, and re- 
fused to listen to the British 
chargé d affaires, Mr Elliot, who 
had been sent from his post at 
St Petersburg to take over the 
charge of the British Legation, 
a month before the unfortunate 
occurrence. False papers had 
been made by the guard in ques- 
tion, swearing that they had seen 
a Spaniard fire upon Trinidad ; 
and in spite of the fact that the 
Basha acknowledged the docu- 
ments to be untrue, Torres re- 
fused to take official notice of the 
affair. 

In order to show that British 
subjects were not to be shot down 
in the streets of Tangier with im- 
punity, Mr Elliot wrote a forcible 
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letter to the Sultan demanding 
that an indemnity of 5000 dollars 
should be paid to the relations of 
the murdered man, the perpetrators 
of the crime punished, and the 
native Minister of Foreign Affairs 
reprimanded for his action in the 
matter. The Sultan was given 
forty-eight hours to decide upon 
the course he would pursue, and 
was told that should his answer 
prove unsatisfactory to the British 
Government, means would be taken 
to obtain the indemnity. A copy 
of this ultimatum was, the day it 
was sent—namely, the Ist of Jan- 
uary 1893—forwarded to the Euro- 
pean Ministers at Tangier. The 
matter was a simple one ; its con- 
clusion was certain—that the Sul- 
tan would pay; yet it being known 
that the relations between Great 
Britain and Morocco were strained, 
an immense amount of undue im- 
portance was attached to the ul- 
timatum by the foreign press. 
One read of troops being massed 


at Malaga, and of coming French 


squadrons. But on the represen- 
tations of Lord Dufferin at Paris, 
and Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff 
at Madrid, the perturbed state of 
mind of the two Governments was 
quieted. 

Owing to the extremely bad 
state of the roads and the heavy 
rains, no answer was obtained to 
the ultimatum until January 17, 
when a satisfactory reply was sent 
to Sid el Haj Mahammed Torres to 
be forwarded to Mr Elliot. Thus 
ended a matter to which a great 
deal too much attention had been 
paid by the foreign Powers, and 
which was in no way connected 
with general British policy in 
Morocco, except as showing that, 
although the Government had 
changed in England, an attitude 
of firmness was still to be main- 
tained in regard to affairs in that 
country. 
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Early in January the news was 
received at Tangier that Sir Joseph 
West Ridgeway had been appoint- 
ed to proceed there as Special 
Envoy. The choice was a happy 
one, and, perhaps, barring the 
return of Sir Charles Euan-Smith 
himself, the best course that could 
have been pursued. Sir Joseph 
West Ridgeway has ample experi- 
ence of orientals to fit him for the 
post, and it is to be hoped that, 
by the time he leaves his post at 
Tangier, the state of affairs between 
England and Morocco will be in a 
more satisfactory condition than 
they are at present. Yet it must 
be added that a strong feeling of 
regret was expressed on all sides 
in Morocco that Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith was not returning. Not 
only would British prestige suffer, 
but the prestige of Europe in gen- 
eral. Fears for the future were, 
however, somewhat allayed by the 
choice of Sir Joseph West Ridge- 
way as Special Commissioner. 
That he was by profession a soldier 
was satisfactory, while the fact 
that he had been in the service 
of the Salisbury Government was 
still more so. By this wise choice 
Lord Rosebery clearly demon- 
strated to the Sultan that he must 
expect no change of action from 
the fact that the Conservative 
Government was out. 

Such, then, was the state of 
affairs in Morocco in the middle 
of January. Mr Elliot was ad- 
mirably discharging his duties as 
chargé d’affaires, and Sir Joseph 
West Ridgeway was shortly ex- 
pected as the Special Envoy of 
her Majesty. The affair of the 
ultimatum—a veritable storm in 
a teacup—had ended satisfactor- 
ily and in the only possible man- 
ner, and the crisis in Morocco 
was, for a time at all events, re- 
lieved. 

Watrter B. Harris. 
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THE HOME RULE BUBBLE. 


Mr Gtapstone has_ broken 
silence. For seven years he has 
brooded over a scheme which 
would give autonomy to Ireland, 
and yet maintain the sovereignty 
of the British constitution, a prob- 
lem which, as he admitted, “ passes 
the wit of man.” “ At any rate,” 
he confessed, “it passes not my 
wit alone, but the wit of many 
with whom I have communicated.” 
His despairing avowal is quite 
borne out by the scheme which, 
after all these years of devising, 
he has been able at last to place 
before the country. His Home 
Rule plan is a magnificent failure, 
a counterpart of the boldest at- 
tempts at squaring the circle or 
the most ingenious invention of a 
perpetual motion; and we have 
that respect for Mr Gladstone’s 
intellectual resources which makes 
us admit that, since he has failed 
to co-ordinate Irish self-govern- 
ment with the sovereign authority 
of the British Crown and Parlia- 
ment, the subject may henceforth 
be set down as a political paradox. 

The House of Commons never 
met under more sensational cir- 
cumstances, at least for two 
centuries, than on the afternoon 
of February 13, when Mr Glad- 
stone was to reveal the well- 
preserved secrets of his policy. 
The bustling crowd at the locked 
doors, the rush and crush and 
the storming of seats, were more 
characteristic of London playgoers 
at the pit entrance on the first 
night of a new burlesque than of 
British statesmen weighed down 
with the gravity of an impending 
crisis. But curiosity had been 


sedulously fostered by the obscu- 
rity in which the whole scheme 


of Home Rule had been veiled up 
to the last moment. It was that 
curiosity which, more than confi- 
dence, had led Liberal members to 
give in their adherence to a plan 
of which they were ignorant ; the 
same curiosity which, more than 
any trust in Mr Gladstone’s power 
to effect a satisfactory settlement, 
mainly induced the British elec- 
tors to give him such limited 
support as he last year received. 
But now that curiosity is gratified, 
that the Premier’s proposals are 
before us, and can be judged apart 
from the glamour of his own 
rhetoric, and from the imaginative 
magnificence which attaches to 
the unknown,—will the electors 
recognise in the principle and 
details of Mr Gladstone’s scheme 
that arrangement for settling the 
Irish difficulty, and freeing this 
country from the twenty years’ 
worry and turmoil in which Irish 
affairs have involved it, which he 
and his party were returned to 
Parliament to effect ? 

If the British electors had any 
idea of a legislative accommodation 
of Ireland with an independent 
Parliament, it must have been 
based upon the bill of 1886, 
which, with a few incoherent and 
generally irreconcilable statements 
dropped from time to time by Mr 
Gladstone, Mr Morley, and Lord 
Thring, the draftsman of the bill, 
remained the only formal scheme 
within the cognisance of the 
public. But the bill of 1886 has 
in the interval been so thoroughly 
picked to pieces, and its provisions 
have been shown to be so uncon- 
stitutional, so unworkable, and so 
fraught with danger to the in- 
terests of Great Britain and to 
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the security of the loyal Irish 
minority, that it was fully ex- 
pected that any future measure 
of Home Rule would avoid the 
dangers which the former bill so 
obviously presented. All over 
the country at the last general 
election Gladstonian members, 
when they committed themselves 
to any opinion about the future 
measure, spoke of it as one which 
would be purged of the objections 
which had been universally taken 
to its predecessor, or pointed out 
that the natural fears which were 
expressed about the sovereignty 
of the Crown, or the condition of 
Ulster, would be carefully removed 
in a new bill. Whatever expecta- 
tions the country has formed that 
Mr Gladstone would profit by the 
lesson of his former failure, by 
seven years’ reflection, by the 
critical controversy that has been 
carried on all these years, are now 
found to be belied. As a practical 
measure of legislation, maintain- 
ing the supremacy of Parliament, 
relieving the House of Commons 
from’ the incubus of Ireland, 
securing the rights of the Protes- 
tant minority and the province of 
Ulster, as a measure that will 
work without friction, and bring 
about something like finality, the 
new bill is no improvement upon 
its predecessor,—in many details, 
as we shall soon see, its provisions 
are even more dangerous and un- 
constitutional. 

It is important, in the first place, 
to note that the changes made in 
the present bill do not reflect a 
change of views on the part of 
the country, or any deference to 
public criticism. They merely be- 
tray the changed position which 
Mr Gladstone himself now occu- 
pies. In 1886 he was bidding for 
the Irish vote, but he approached 
the purchase on an equal footing : 
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the united adherence of his party, 
and the general approbation of 
the country, would have repaid 
him for resisting any extravagant 
demands from the other side. 
Viewed in this light, the bill of 
1886 was an extraordinarily gener- 
ous concession, more generous as 
it turned out than the country 
could afford to give. But in 1893 
Mr Gladstone is the dependant 
of the Irish Home Rulers. His 
place and his policy are at their 
mercy, and his Home Rule Bill 
must satisfy them as its first con- 
dition. In 1886, Mr Gladstone 
was merely the dupe of the Home 
Rule agitation, to put the most 
charitable construction upon his 
conduct; in 1893, he is its tool 
and its mouthpiece. We must 
therefore remember that whatever 
changes are in the bill in 1893 
are in furtherance of the views 
of the Irish Nationalists; and if 
some of its provisions show greater 
affectation of regard for British 
authority, and bear an ostensible 
appearance of a desire for compro- 
mise, it is because the Irish leaders 
desire to make it manifest that 
they themselves are the controlling 
agencies of the situation, and wish 
to delude the British members and 
electors into a belief that they are 
now animated by a moderation and 
reasonableness which have hitherto 
been entirely absent from their 
policy. 

In his exposition of the Home 
Rule Bill, Mr Gladstone certainly 
fought the cause of his clients 
with a rhetorical oratory that was 
not unworthy of the older tradi- 
tions of the Commons. But it 
was the speech of an advocate, 
not the argument of a statesman. 
The sight of the grand old man 
of eighty-three, the last survival 
among statesmen of the brightest 
and most honoured days of parlia- 
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mentary government in England, 
standing up, as the latest great 
effort of his career, to plead, with 
his own unrivalled eloquence, for 
the preamble to the degradation 
of Parliament and the disruption 
of the empire, in the midst of the 
largest and most anxious assembly 
that ever perhaps crowded the 
Commons,— the sight, we say, is 
saddening beyond words. One 
involuntarily thinks of the last 
speech of Chatham in the House 
of Lords, but immediately recoils 
with pain from a comparison. Did 
Mr Gladstone, as he gazed around 
him at the unusual crowd whom 
he had attracted, recall the words 
of Canning, whom he admires so 
much and imitates so little: “ It is 
singular to remark how ready some 
people are to admire in a great 
man the exception rather than the 
rule of his conduct: such perverse 
worship is like the idolatry of 
barbarous nations, who can see 
the splendour of the noonday 
sun without emotion, but who 
when he is in eclipse come for- 
ward with hymns and cymbals to 
adore him.” 

Let us now briefly review the 
latest version of Home Rule which 
has been put before the country, 
basing our remarks in the mean- 
time rather upon Mr Gladstone’s 
exposition of it than upon the 
bill itself, which is not free from 
the looseness, the obscurity, and 
the ambiguity which so noticeably 
characterised its forerunner. It 
does not follow that Mr Glad- 
stone’s summary of the bill and 
the clauses of the bill itself iden- 
tically correspond, but if we mainly 
follow his version we shall be in 
less danger of being unjust in our 
observations. 

As a preliminary basis to his 
argument, Mr Gladstone reiterated 
those views of Irish history upon 
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which he has so often insisted dur- 
ing the last seven years, and of 
which the most authoritative ref- 
utation in these columns, as else- 
where, has never been able to dis- 
abuse his mind. The lesson he 
draws from the history of Ireland 
since the Union is that that meas- 
ure failed to give the identity of 
interests and equal laws that should 
have been the equivalent for the 
surrender of independence. But 
whose fault is that, if not that of 
the Irishmen themselves? Ever 
since the conscience of England 
was aroused towards the case of Ire- 
land,—and we give Mr Gladstone 
the full credit due to him for arous- 
ing this country to a perception of 
justice,—Ireland has got more than 
equal laws: special laws adapted 
to her grievances, real or imagi- 
nary ; the removal of all religious 
inequality ; modifications of the 
land laws, conceded in vain to allay 
agrarian discontent,—with the re- 
sult that with each fresh step we 
took to meet her, Ireland, or rather 
the dominant faction of agitators, 
receded into a stronger and more 
hostile position. As an example 
of this inequality, he mentions that 
out of the sixty or seventy states- 
men with whom he had sat in 
Cabinet, the Duke of Wellington 
was the single Irishman to be met 
with. Lord Ashbourne certainly 
had a seat in the Salisbury Cabi- 
net. We have some recollection, 
too, of Mr Chichester Fortescue 
being in the Cabinet which Mr 
Gladstone formed to overthrow the 
Irish Church ; but this is only one 
instance of the loose way in which 
the Premier puts forth his asser- 
tions. But, granting this, is it not 
owing to the fact that few Irishmen 
have made sufficient mark in Par- 
liament since the Union, without 
being implicated in hostility to the 
constitution, to qualify them for 
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Cabinet rank? If there was any 
such injustice, Mr Gladstone has 
again and again had opportunities 
of redressing it. Not longer ago 
than last August he might, if he 
had chosen, have made Mr Timothy 
Healy Lord Chancellor, and have 
intrusted Mr John Dillon, as Home 
Secretary, with the keys of Port- 
land and Pentonville. No doubt 
Mr Gladstone had good reason for 
not doing so; as little doubt his 
predecessors in the function of 
Cabinet-making had as good reason 
for passing over contemporary Irish 
claims. But the insinuation which 
Mr Gladstone wishes to put forth 
is absolutely baseless. The perfect 
equality of members of Parliament 
of whatever nationality, the free 
opportunity of every member rais- 
ing himself to the highest offices in 
the Administration by his talents, 
merits, and services, has never been 
interfered with until Mr Gladstone 
himself came forward with this 
bill, a main provision of which is 
to introduce inequality of status 
among members of the House of 
Commons. 

Home Rule in Ireland is to be 
carried on by two separate Cham- 
bers and a contingent of eighty 
Irish members in the House of 
Commons, thus involving three 
separate sets of constituencies and 
three separate registers, as each 
body has an electoral basis of its 
own. The expedient strikes us as 
clumsy on the face of it; but we 
are much more concerned with the 
restrictions under which the two 
local bodies are to act than with 
either their constitution or their 
functions. The most important 
question is, What safeguards are 
reserved for Great Britain under 
the new bill? It was the imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory guarantees 
which the bill of 1886 afforded for 
the sovereignty of the British Par- 
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liament and for the protection of 
the Irish minority which sealed the 
doom of that measure at the hands 
of the country. And since that 
time a change has come over the 
Home Rule agitation which will 
necessitate even stronger precau- 
tions than might have seemed 
sufficient then. The capture of 
the Nationalist movement by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy is an 
event which puts a new complexion 
upon any concessions towards 
Irish autonomy. It is useless to 
deny, after what we have recently 
seen in Meath and other counties, 
that whoever may be the nominal 
administrators of the affairs in 
Ireland, the real power and con- 
trol will rest with Archbishop 
Walsh and his colleagues. Under 
Mr Parnell’s leadership we had 
simply to apprehend the extinc- 
tion of landlordism, the rooting 
out of the loyal classes, and the 
preparation for an Irish Republic. 
But now that the Home Rule 
movement comes forward with 
dynamite in one hand and the 
crosier in the other, there are worse 
dangers in prospect,—the possi- 
bility of Ireland falling under the 
domination of a priestly tyranny, 
all the more dangerous and power- 
ful that it will be kept well in 
the background, and exercised in 
a fashion that the Imperial Par- 
liament will be unable to assail. 
Against such a contingency, by 
no means remote, Mr Gladstone’s 
Home Rule offers no safeguards 
worthy of the name. On the 
contrary, it distinctly paves the 
way for the establishment and 
exercise of an occult sacerdotal 
supremacy which would be fatal 
to the liberty and progress of all 
classes in the country. 

But it is time we looked at 
these safeguards, upon which the 
author of the bill dwelt with so 
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much complacent satisfaction, a 
little more closely. Mr Gladstone 
seems to think that there is much 
virtue in the assertion of the par- 
liamentary supremacy in his pre- 
amble, “ Whereas it is expedient, 
without impairing or restricting 
the supreme authority of Parlia- 
ment.” So there would have been 
had the body of the bill kept 
this assertion clearly in view 
throughout. But when we come 
to examine the safeguards closely, 
the means by which the supreme 
authority of Parliament is to be ex- 
ercised will be found to be illusory 
and impracticable. First we have 
the limitations imposed upon the 
new Legislature. It is precluded 
from dealing with aught that re- 
lates to ‘“‘the Crown, the Regency, 
and the Viceroyalty, all that relates 
to peace and war, all that relates 
to defence, all that relates to 
treaties and foreign relations, all 
that relates to dignities and titles, 
the law of treason and what be- 
longs to it, the law of alienage 
and what belongs to it, every- 
thing that belongs to external 
trade, the subject of coinage, and 
some other minor and subsidiary 
subjects.” 

Mr Gladstone also intimates 
that the Irish Legislature will be 
restricted, as in the bill of 1886, 
from bringing forward any meas- 
ure respecting the establishment 
or endowment of religion, pro- 
hibiting the free exercise of re- 
ligion, and imposing disability or 
conferring privilege on religious 
grounds. Now it is not from the 
Legislature but from the Executive 
that religious intolerance is to be 
expected. Its victims will be men 
and not measures; it will work 
not openly but secretly, and it 
will pervade the whole country if a 
pliant Viceroy and Executive can 
be found, and no Viceroy and Ex- 
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ecutive will find their position long 
tenable in Dublin unless they be- 
come the willing instruments of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. We 
are doubtful, too, if these restric- 
tions can be enforced in their full- 
est sense in the Irish Chambers. 
A legislative body does not by 
prevalent usage confine itself to the 
mere making and passing of en- 
actments. It claims a right to 
question ministers upon all matters 
of public interest, whether domestic 
or foreign ; to debate, to propose 
motions, to pass resolutions with- 
out proceeding to give them the 
force of an enactment. There is 
nothing in this bill to prevent a 
Parliament of Timealies assem- 
bled in Dublin from taking under 
its review the conduct of the British 
Cabinet and British Legislature 
with regard to any conceivable 
subject, whether specified in the 
restrictions or not, and censuring 
or indorsing it as suits the fancy 
of the majority, so long as they 
do not commit themselves to an 
enactment on the subject. Such a 
contingency, and it is one that may 
be looked forward to with cer- 
tainty, will not lead to the union 
of hearts or increase local respect 
for the central supreme authority. 
The bill prohibits legislation, but 
cannot prohibit the discussion of 
the reserved subjects ; and the bare 
feeling that such discussion must 
be necessarily inoperative will only 
serve to provide a fresh field for 
agitation, a new cry against the 
British Power and Parliament. 
The second elected Chamber, the 
Legislative Council, as it is to be 
called, is, according to Mr Glad- 
stone, “‘ the fairest, most constitu- 
tional, and most unexceptionable 
method of redeeming that pledge 
—if it be a pledge—which we 
have given; but at any rate of 
endeavouring to meet that expecta- 

















tion which we have frequently 
held out, that we would, if we 
could, give to the minority in 
Ireland some means of vocal ex- 
pression, and of securing fair, full, 
and deliberate consideration for 
its views.” ‘ Vocal expression” 
seems, indeed, to be all that is 
left to the minority—vow et pre- 
terea nihil. But whether the 
Legislative Council will serve as 
its mouthpiece is more than doubt- 
ful. The presumption that it 
will represent the minority rests 
merely upon its being returned on 
a higher franchise than the Legis- 
lative Assembly. But will the 
higher franchise, with the pre- 
sumed higher intelligence which 
should accompany it, hold its own 
in three provinces of the country 
in the face of such clerical influ- 
ence and intimidation as is still 
fresh in our minds from the last 
general election? On the whole, 
the new Legislative Council affords 
a less protection to the minority 
than did the hybrid and anomalous 
body proposed in the bill of 1886 
as the First Order, with the twenty- 
eight representative peers as mem- 
bers. Nor is the influence of the 
Legislative Council for the avowed 
object of its creation strengthened 
by reducing the term of its mem- 
bers from ten to eight years. It 
is to consist of forty-eight mem- 
bers, representing 170,000 electors, 
while the population of Ulster 
alone is considerably over a million 
and a half, and the number of 
Protestants in the country amounts 
to over 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Dublin University is to be 
disfranchised as the penalty of its 
steady loyalty to the Union, and 
as a first-fruit of the triumph 
which the bill proposes for the 
Roman Catholic majority. The 
“vocal” utterance of the minor- 
ity of Ireland will accordingly, it 
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is to be feared, find a very cramped 
expression. 

Such small safeguard to the 
minority as the constitution of 
the Legislative Council may be 
supposed to afford is entirely an- 
nihilated in the event of a differ- 
ence between the two Chambers. 
When they disagree upon a bill, 
and the same bill is brought up 
again after the lapse of two years, 
or after a dissolution, the Cham- 
bers are to vote together upon the 
measure, and the forty-eight mem- 
bers of the Upper Chamber are to 
be merged, we may say submerged, 
in the 103 members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and the question 
to be determined by the absolute 
vote. This safeguard for the min- 
ority thus holds good only for a cer- 
tain time and to a certain extent, 
and constitutes in fact no safe- 
guard at all when brought to the 
test. Nor will such a body, if it 
should prove an efficient check in 
the interests of the minority, be 
long permitted to retain independ- 
ence in Ireland. As Mr Balfour 
has very shrewdly pointed out, 
‘it will become the object of such 
concentrated action that it must 
give way with the first on-rush 
of popular feeling.” To imagine 
anything else would be to ignore 
all the previous lessons of Irish 
agitation. 

Next to the so-cailed domestic 
safeguards, we come to the exter- 
nal checks which it is proposed to 
apply to the Irish Administration 
and Legislature. Chief among these 
is the veto of the Viceroy, now to 
be appointed for six years, and 
freed from religious disabilities. 
With the Viceroy is to be asso- 
ciated an Executive chosen from 
the Irish Privy Council ; and with 
the assistance of this Council he is 
to determine what measures are to 
be initiated in the Legislature and 
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what Acts vetoed. Even in Mr 
Gladstone’s own mind the concep- 
tion of the Viceroy and his Council 
seems to exist in a very nebulous 
form. We know nothing as yet 
as to the principle on which this 
Council is to be chosen. We may 
presume that it is to be made up 
of the Irish ministers, for the 
existence of a Legislature implies 
ministers responsible to it. But 
this is a cabinet and not a council, 
as we understand matters on this 
side of St George’s Channel. And 
if the Viceregal office, as repre- 
senting the Crown, is to be main- 
tained in proper dignity and re- 
spect, surely the first care that 
should be exercised is to fence it 
against being degraded by asso- 
ciation with unfitting councillors. 
It is more than probable that her 
Majesty’s representative may find 
himself seated between an ex- 
dynamitard on one hand and a 
ticket-of-leave man on the other ; 
and his first set of colleagues 
will to a certainty be composed of 
former denizens of Kilmainham. 
There never was such a flagrant 
attempt to drag the representa- 
tion of the British Crown into the 
dirt at the very outset of Irish auto- 
nomy. The vetoing powers of the 
Viceroy are as unworkable as his 
position is unseemly. Amid the 
utter confusion introduced by the 
bill it is difficult to enumerate the 
many cases in which the Viceroy 
—standing between the Irish Le- 
gislature, his own Council, the 
British Parliament, and the British 
Cabinet, each of which, under the 
circumstances thus brought about, 
may entertain a policy differing 
from that of any or all the others 
—will find himself powerless to do 
anything except to throw up his ap- 
pointment in disgust. If he dares 
to employ the veto, whether on his 
own judgment, the advice of his 
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councillors, or on the express com- 
mands of the British Home Secre- 
tary, a shriek will be raised by 
the supporters of the vetoed Act 
all over the country that the con- 
cession of autonomy to Ireland 
is a sham; and the cry in this 
instance will not be very wide of 
the mark. The clamour will be 
caught up by the Irishmen in the 
British House, and every veto of 
the Viceroy will be made the pre- 
text for demanding a more free 
and unfettered constitution. The 
possibilities of collision and fric- 
tion presented by the Viceroy and 
his veto are unlimited and indefin- 
able ; but we shall content ourselves 
with a single practical and obvious 
illustration chosen by Mr Balfour. 


“Let us suppose some case arising 
in Ireland upon which English Min- 
isters of the Crown take a very strong 
opinion exactly opposite to the opinion 
taken by the Irish Ministers. The 
Trish Ministers give the Viceroy the 
advice not to withhold the veto ; the 
English Ministers advise her Majesty 
to withdraw her Viceroy unless he 
will promise to veto the Bill. Both 
sets of Ministers announce that they 
will resign unless their advice is fol- 
lowed. It appears to me it would 
then rest with the Crown to decide 
whether she will lose her Irish Ad- 
ministration or her English Admin- 
istration. Let us suppose that she 
decides to lose her Irish Administra- 
tion, then the veto is given not in 
accordance with the advice of Irish 
Ministers, but in accordance with the 
advice of English Ministers. You 
have deadlock in Ireland and things 
go smoothly in England ; but if, on 
the other hand, the Crown takes the 
opposite course, then things will go 
smoothly in Ireland, but not in Eng- 
land. In the first place, it is evident 
you will very greatly augment the 
power of the Crown, and in the second 
place, that you will bring into exist- 
ence a state of things which might at 
any moment produce deadlock either 
in your Irish Government or in your 
English Government.” 
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There is no analogy between 
such a case and the exercise of 
the veto upon colonial legislation. 
The colonies have grown up under 
the veto system; they have no 
representatives in the House of 
Commons to protest against its 
exercise; but the hypothetical 
Irish constitution is too much in- 
terlaced with our own, and the 
presence of Irish members in the 
British House of Commons is too 
grave a fact, to allow of our re- 
garding the viceregal veto either 
as a security or as a power that 
can be safely exercised on emer- 
gency. To put the question in its 
simplest form: if the veto is ap- 
plied, it renders Home Rule nuga- 
tory ; if it is not applied, it affords 
no security for the minority or 
for any other purpose. 

If any bribe could have induced 
the British nation to provide Ire- 
land with the means of commit- 
ting political suicide, it would have 
been the prospect of clearing the 
House of Commons of the gang 
who for the last twenty years have 
obstructed its business and _ re- 
flected discredit upon the vener- 
able and cherished reputation of 
what was once held to be the 
most dignified and polished legis- 
lative body in the world. The 
sole virtue that the bill of 1886 
possessed, in the opinion of a 
large proportion of the British 
constituencies, was that it effected 
this clearance, and though the 
proposal was attended by the 
gravest constitutional objections, 
the public mind would readily 
have reconciled itself to these, if 
the House could have been freed 
from Irish intrigue and obstruc- 
tion. Upon the retention or ex- 
clusion of the Irish members Mr 
Gladstone has never been able to 
make up his mind definitely. As 
was pointed out in 1886, the ex- 
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clusion of the Irish members in- 
volved either servitude or separ- 
ation from Ireland ; and this con- 
stitutional objection was one of 
the grounds that determined the 
opposition of a considerable num- 
ber of the Liberal Unionists. 
But even before the defeat of 
the bill Mr Gladstone had an- 
nounced that he was prepared 
to withdraw the excluding clause, 
and through all the intervening 
years he has been _ reasoning 
himself into a belief that the 
retention of the Irish members in 
the House of Commons was not 
merely desirable but perfectly 
practicable. In his present posi- 
tion the continuance of the Irish 
members in the House is absolutely 
necessary for the existence of his 
Government, and so he determines 
to retain eighty members, who will 
furnish him with a majority, when- 
ever his real minority is threat- 
ened with defeat. The obvious 
convenience of such a course at 
the present juncture will naturally 
outweigh all constitutional scruples 
and difficulties in the minds of the 
Gladstonian party. The only ob- 
stacles that the bill places in the 
way of Irish members obstructing 
public business, and obtruding 
themselves upon the House, are 
purely nominal, and beset with 
opportunities of being evaded on 
every side. The bill provides, 
first of all, that the Irish members 
shall be excluded from voting on 
any bill or motion expressly con- 
fined to Great Britain; second, 
upon any tax not levied upon 
Ireland; third, on any vote or 
appropriation of money otherwise 
than for imperial services—and 
all the services which by law will 
stand as imperial are to be enumer- 
ated in a schedule; fourth, any 
motion or resolution exclusively af- 
fecting Great Britain or any person 
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or persons therein; and, finally, 
a covering motion to exclude them 
from any motion or resolution in- 
cidental to any of the foregoing 
except the first of these excluded 
subjects, and any bill or motion ex- 
pressly confined to Great Britain. 
We have thus the anomaly of a 
second and inferior body intro- 
duced into the House of Com- 
mons, with limited powers of legis- 
lation, but with a practically un- 
limited potentiality of obstructing 
and opposing the business of legis- 
lation. They may participate in 
any debate, even on one touching 
an excluded subject; they may 
ask questions, they may propose 
resolutions, they may move mo- 
tions, they may practise unchecked 
all their familiar expedients for 
blocking business, only they are 
not to go into the division lobbies 
except upon an Irish question. 
But the distinction which Mr 
Gladstone has endeavoured to 
draw between British and im- 
perial business on the one side, 
and Ireland on the other, is quite 
as illusory as any of his other 
safeguards. In the course of the 
century of Union, Irish interests 
have become so much incorporated 
in those of Great and Greater 
Britain, and the relations of Ire- 
land so inter-ramified with the 
ordinary business of the House, 
that there are few measures which 
can come before the House upon 
which the Irish members may not 
with some show of justice impose 
a colourable claim. Another in- 
teresting addition to the over- 
whelming confusion with which 
the House is threatened arises 


from the fact that some, if not 
all, of the Irish Ministers will be 
in the Commons, and liable as 
members to be called to account 
for their official conduct, and sub- 
ject to any interpellations which 
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British and Irish members may 
address to them. We see nothing 
in the bill to prevent this, and 
nothing that will save the Irish 
members from having visited upon 
them in the House the full weight 
of the errors and shortcomings of 
the Administration and Executive 
in Ireland. Instead of the relief 
which under a scheme of Home 
Rule had been contemplated for 
the House of Commons, it will 
become a theatre of worse con- 
fusion and disorder than before. 
Mr William O’Brien will vapour 
as hitherto, Mr Healy pass his 
small impertinences, and Mr Sex- 
ton obstruct in general; and the 
House, which used to be the most 
refined and orderly legislative 
chamber in Europe, will continue 
what the Irish members have 
made it within the last decade, 
a bear-garden, and a reproach to 
representative government. 

From the drift of Mr Gladstone’s 
speech, and the careful balance in 
which he held the subject of the 
retention or the exclusion of the 
Irish members, it is inferred that 
he will not make this provision a 
question vital to his bill. The right 
honourable gentleman displayed a 
similarly accommodating disposi- 
tion with regard to clause 24 of 
the older bill, which excluded the 
Irish members. His pliancy on 
that occasion did not save the mea- 
sure, nor would a similar complais- 
ance serve him at the present junc- 
ture. If the eighty members are 
to be excluded, he will perforce 
have to fall back upon the device 
of the bill of 1886, and make pro- 
vision for summoning back the 
Irish members for special objects, 
which would now be a much more 
difficult expedient from the con- 
stitutions of the two elected Irish 
Chambers. But the whole of Mr 
Gladstone’s scheme turns upon the 
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presence of the eighty Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster; and if that 
is withdrawn, the whole bill, as it 
seems to us, must fall to pieces of 
itself. 

But whether the Irish members 
are to be permanently retained 
or whether they are to present 
themselves in Parliament only 
when summoned, the subject of 
two unequal orders in the House 
of Commons remains equally seri- 
ous. <A grave constitutional ques- 
tion arises which to the British 
electorate is even more important 
than any scheme for permitting 
the Irish Home Rulers to mis- 
govern their own country. The 
constitution of the House of Com- 
mons is the product of a long and 
slow growth ; it bears the mark of 
the wisdom and experience of cen- 
turies ; it is so compactly welded 
together that one portion cannot 
be removed without threatening 
the stability of the whole. Per- 
fect equality in the parliamentary 
status of all its members, freedom 
of speech, and freedom of voting 
have’always belonged to the House 
of Commons. We have now pro- 
posed the erection of two orders 
of members in the House, with 
different powers and _ privileges ; 
a limitation of freedom of speech 
on the part of one order or the 
other to certain specified subjects, 
and an absolute denial of the 
right of voting to the inferior 
order upon subjects also specified. 
Such a radical change in the con- 
stitution of the Commons appears 
to us to be much too grave a 
matter to be effected by the sub- 
ordinate clauses of an Irish bill. 
The propriety of such an innova- 
tion can only be pronounced upon 
by the constituencies, and Mr 
Gladstone has never condescended 
to ask their opinion upon the 
matter. The right honourable 





gentleman has in fact begun at 
the wrong end of his task. In- 
stead of seeking to fit his Home 
Rule scheme into the constitution 
of the House of Commons, he 
should have begun by fitting the 
House for the reception of his 
scheme. How valuable that con- 
stitution is to the security of the 
nation is implied in the resistance 
which it offers to Mr Gladstone’s 
present project, and his confession 
that it passes the wit of man to 
co-ordinate it with his ill-advised 
efforts. Before the constitution of 
the House is thus tampered with, 
it is necessary that the electorate 
should be consulted, and give a 
verdict upon a subject which has 
never been put before them, to 
the importance of which they have 
awakened with surprise, and which 
may in the issue be of infinitely 
more consequence to the British 
democracy than any system of 
Home Rule that Mr Gladstone 
ever has invented or ever will 
devise. 

But it is not merely the consti- 
tution of the House of Commons 
that Mr Gladstone’s bill aims at 
altering. The composition of the 
House of Lords is to be subjected 
to the same confusing rearrange- 
ment. The representative Irish 
Peers are to be members of the 
Upper House as before, but to be 
fettered by the same restrictions 
as to deliberation and voting as 
the Irish members in the Com- 
mons. Here, again, the principle 
of internal freedom and equality 
so essential to the due discharge 
of legislative functions is over- 
thrown. The Peers of England 
and Scotland have a right to de- 
mand why the Peers of a country 
parliamentarily separated from 
their own should have a seat in 
their assembly, or any share at all 
in their deliberations. The Irish 
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Peers, on the other hand, have 
a right to protest against being 
placed in an inferior position to 
the Peers of England and Scotland, 
against the injury done to their 
order in violation of the articles 
of Union, and against the infringe- 
ment of the indefeasible right 
which every Peer of the realm 
has to give his opinion and counsel 
to the Sovereign upon all matters 
relating to the welfare of the 
State. To make the bill at all 
operative upon the Irish members 
of the House of Lords, the bill 
would have to prescribe a new 
and limited writ of summons to 
be issued to them, which would 
involve interference with the Royal 
prerogative, as well as with the 
constitution of the Upper House. 
For all these weighty constitutional 
reasons, the Lords, should the bill 
ever reach them, will be justified 
in rejecting it, apart altogether 
from the question of Home Rule 
orno Home Rule. The corruption 
of both Houses of Parliament by 
the destruction of equality and 
the institution of an inferior order 
of members is clearly a matter 
upon which the sense of the coun- 
try will have to be taken. 

An appeal as to the validity of 
any Irish Act will lie to the 
Judicial Committee of the British 
Privy Council, as in the former 
bill, and this arrangement will 
consequently tend to bring a body 
that is and ought to be purely 
judicial in its character into the 
arena of party politics, and not 
improbably into collision with the 
British and Irish Legislatures. But 
suppose in a case brought before 
it, the decision on which turns 
upon the validity or nullity of an 
Irish Act, the Committee gives 
judgment on the one side or 
the other, how is this judg- 
ment to be carried out? If op- 


posed to the opinion of the Irish 
Executive, the Irish Ministers 
will exercise no authority in giv- 
ing effect to the hostile judgment 
of an alien court. The Committee 
will have to set the Home Secre- 
tary in motion, he in turn will 
have to appeal to the Viceroy, who 
may, if he can secure the consent 
of his Council, have the judgment 
of the Judicial Committee en- 
forced. Such a system of legis- 
lative reference may answer in 
the United States, where the 
Supreme Court, like other Federal 
bureaus, has its own officers in 
every state of the Union to exe- 
cute its decrees ; but here such an 
expedient can only cause friction 
and end in failure. And, with the 
Irish party in Parliament, we 
should have the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee dragged into 
party warfare, and the highest 
tribunal in the country degraded 
in the popular estimation. Noth- 
ing can be more averse to the 
spirit of our constitution than 
to clothe a body that is purely 
judicial with an administrative 
faculty, and to introduce a spirit 
of party politics into juridical 
deliberations. This appeal to the 
Judicial Committee is one of the 
securities which Mr Gladstone so 
ostentatiously puts forward ; but 
for all the practical value that 
it will prove to the minority, 
the constitution might well have 
been spared the damage that 
seems likely to result from this 
reference. 

The control of the Judges and 
of the Police and the settlement 
of the Land question are the three 
great points round which the Home 
Rule agitation has always centred. 
We cannot profess to say how far 
the concessions made in the pres- 
ent bill will satisfy Mr Gladstone’s 
Irish clients, but they will cer- 
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tainly add to the already over- 
whelming anxieties of the min- 
ority. The judges are to be. ap- 
pointed for six years after the 
separation of the countries by the 
Imperial Exchequer, and are to be 
irremovable except upon the joint 
petition of the Irish legislative 
bodies. The appointment to va- 
cancies will then fall to Irish 
Ministers, and the bench be filled 
with party nominees. What 
chance is there, as Mr Balfour 
very properly asked, of getting 
good men to go on the Irish 
bench, or if good men are found, 
of their being able to execute 
justice in high places? Abuse of 
the judges and vile insinuations 
against their impartiality have been 
the stock theme of Naticnalist dec- 
lamation at every Home Rule 
gathering since the commencement 
of the agitation ; and the leaders 
of the movement have very plainly 
signified the sort of judges to 
whom they would commit the ad- 
ministration of the law, as soon 
as they were placed in possession 
of power. It is not too much to 
say that the successful candidates 
for judgeships under a Home Rule 
Government will be men whose 
natural place is the dock rather 
than the bench. We know the 
dangers that presently menace a 
juror if he dares to prove true to 
his oath and give his verdict against 
the popular sentiment. How much 
greater will be the dangers that 
will menace an upright judge in 
the performance of his duties? 
No judge who is not a mere 
creature of the dominant faction 
will be able to count on a secure 
tenure of his seat. And as there 
must necessarily be two parties in 
the Irish Chambers, we may expect 
changes of majority and changes 
of ministry. If Archbishop Walsh 
prescribes the policy of the Irish 
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Treasury bench, we may be sure 
that Patrick Ford and the Clan- 
na-Gael will give the mot dordre 
to the Irish Opposition, for we 
look upon the Protestant minority 
as lying altogether outside the 
working of Mr Gladstone’s scheme. 
What chance, then, has a judiciary 
of independence which will practi- 
cally be at the mercy of majorities 
of these parties? Mr Gladstone’s 
proposal, however, is not without 
the grace of congruity, for under 
his bill the administration of the 
law will be as great a farce as the 
making of the law. 

The Irish Government is in- 
trusted with the power of organ- 
ising a local police to take the 
place of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, which is to be gradually an- 
nihilated. The Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, as it seems to us, is the 
only body mentioned in the bill that 
can regard it with unmixed satis- 
faction. It does not require the 
gift of prophecy to see Ireland a 
scene of anarchy in which civil 
authority will be powerless to 
assert itself, and amid which the 
performance of such duties as the 
force has hitherto discharged so 
bravely and so well would re- 
ceive the censure rather than the 
support of their new masters. A 
police force such as an Irish Gov- 
ernment would be likely to estab- 
lish, means that the security of 
life and property will depend upon 
the military garrisons and the au- 
thority of her Majesty’s Ministers 
at Westminster. 

The Irish land question, upon 
which Mr Gladstone’s previous 
Home Rule Bill was professedly 
based, now occupies so small a 
portion of his attention that he 
omitted all reference to it in his 
exposition of the measure. He 


has, however, given us incidentally 
to understand that the subject is 
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to be reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament for three years. If 
the Premier’s indifference to the 
land question arises from his per- 
ception of the beneficial change 
which the Ashbourne Acts are 
producing upon the agrarian diffi- 
culty, we can understand his posi- 
tion. But it will take more than 
three years, or three times three 
years, for these Acts to put the 
Irish land difficulty upon a satis- 
factory basis, more especially as 
an Irish Legislature in Dublin 
will make political capital of 
futile promises about the land 
when they get it into their own 
hands, and hold out extravagant 
ideas which will bring purchases 
by tenants to a standstill in the 
meantime. And during these 
three years the carrying out of 
evictions and the enforcement of 
all agrarian decisions of the law 
courts will be left to the Irish 
Executive, with what results we 
need hardly pause to inquire. 
The arrangement under the bill 
may be briefly described as a pro- 
vision for allowing the Nationalists 
three years to worry the [Irish 
landlords as a prelude to devour- 
ing them altogether. But if the 
Irish are wise they will insist 
upon taking the land with them 
from Westminster ; for three years’ 
working of an Irish administration 
may raise doubts in the minds of 
even the most advanced Radicals 
whether it would be well to im- 
plement Mr Gladstone’s bargain. 
But if the Irish are not fit to be 
immediately trusted with the land, 
are they immediately fitted to be 
intrusted with a Legislature? Mr 
Gladstone does not propose a Land 
Bill at the present moment, but 
there can be no doubt that some 
measure is a part of the under- 
standing between him and his 
clients. We may expect, then, 
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that when the Irish take over the 
administration of the land they do 
not intend to do so empty-handed, 
but that Great Britain will be 
called upon to provide for some 
such extravagant outlay as ac- 
companied the Premier’s former 
proposal. 

The financial details of the mea- 
sure are so obscure that even Mr 
Gladstone’s doubtless lucid explan- 
ation failed to make them very in- 
telligible to the House or the public. 
One fact, however, is apparent, that 
they are much more unfavourable 
to the British Exchequer than the 
proposed arrangements of 1886, and 
that yet they fail to satisfy Irish 
cupidity. Mr Gladstene in defence 
of his liberality advanves the pro- 
position ‘‘that Ireland has been 
most shabbily and most unjustly 
treated in respect to money ad- 
vances;” and brings forward as a 
proof of his assertion the fact that 
“the civil charges of Ireland have 
increased in the last seven years by 
an aggregate of £800,000, giving 
an annual increment in these mod- 
ern days not of £66,000, but of 
£113,000.” Strange reasoning in- 
deed. Other parts of the Union, 
Scotland, for instance, could man- 
age to put up with the shabbiness 
and injustice of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment if it were expressed in 
such terms, taking revenue, popula- 
tion, and demands into considera- 
tion. The point of most interest to 
the British ratepayer is, that Mr 
Gladstone proposes to hand over 
to the Irish Government, to enable 
it to carry on its work, a “bonus ” of 
£500,000 a-year, which represents 
a capital of £17,000,000, and for 
which there is no return. As Mr 
Balfour puts it, “we have been 
engaged in a contest with the forces 
of lawlessness and disorder, we 
have been beaten in that contest, 
and a war indemnity is now de- 
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manded from us.” To Mr Glad- 
stone’s plea for “liberality to Ire- 
land” the leader of the Opposition 
returned the following spirited 
rejoinder :— 


“TJ am all for being liberal to Ire- 
land when Ireland is in the same firm 
with ourselves. (Cheers.) So long 
as we are partners here—(cheers)—I 
am not only not averse but I think I 
have shown that I am in favour of 
a policy that will place at the dis- 
posal of the poorer country some of 
the resources of the richer country. 
But we are going to cut off all con- 
nection with regard at all events to 
internal affairs—we are going to 
make a clean division between the 
two countries. Then, sir, I think 
a little less.generosity and a little 
more justic. will not be out of place.” 





Mr Balfour will find, when the 
time comes, that he correctly in- 
terprets the minds of the British 
electors on this subject. We have 
no confidence that any financial 
arrangement which can be made 
with Ireland will avail to prevent 
extraordinary burdens being from 
time to time thrown upon the 
British Exchequer, or from its hav- 
ing to bear the loss and discredit of 
the eventual bankruptcy of Ireland. 
For bankrupt the nation must be- 
come sooner or later when cast 
upon its own resources, with shat- 
tered credit and a declining pros- 
perity. A correspondent of one of 
the chief Nationalist organs names 
twenty years as the limit of Ire- 
land being able to remain solvent 
under Mr Gladstone’s scheme of 
finance. There is little probability 
of the crisis being so long post- 
poned. The shock which Home 
Rule will give to confidence and 
credit ; the withdrawal of capital 
from the country ; and the conse- 
quent unsettlement and depression 
of all kinds of industry, except 
agitation,—will have an immediate 
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prejudicial effect upon the Irish 
revenue from all sources. The 
Customs receipts, upon which Mr 
Gladstone relies to meet the obliga- 
tions of Ireland for the imperial 
service, will’ fail to come up to 
its requirements, and the con- 
sequent loss will fall upon the 
British Exchequer. It was no fan- 
ciful comparison that Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill cited between Mr 
Gladstone’s financial scheme and 
the working of a similar relation- 
ship in the Argentine Republic, 
where the central government 
keeps the Customs, and allows the 
provincial governments to appro- 
priate the same taxes as Mr Glad- 
stone proposes giving to Ireland :— 


“As may be supposed, the prov- 
inces, released from central control, 
squandered their money, and when 
the members of the provincial gov- 
ernments take their seats in the Cen- 
tral Assembly, they steadily refuse 
to vote anything the nation requires 
until large subsidies in some shape 
or other are made to the provincial 
assemblies, with such a result that 
bankruptcy, I suppose, had never 
been spelt in bigger letters.” 


Demands for subsidies, “ bon- 
uses,” grants-in-aid, and money 
loans will pour in an unceasing 
stream upon the British Ex- 
chequer; and there are few 
Cabinets strong enough to resist 
demands that will be backed by a 
threat of the solid opposition of 
eighty members. In fact, the only 
definite idea that Mr Gladstone’s 
tangled statement of his financial 
proposals affords is, that it pre- 
sents an admirable basis for further 
spoliation of the British taxpayer, 

In every respect the bill is a 
failure, a sham, and an insult to 
the British constitution. It may 
survive the second reading; but 
the minute the Committee lays 
hands upon it, the whole structure 
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will fall to pieces like a house of 
cards. In the meantime, the pub- 
lic, with the text of the bill before 
it, will have awakened to a lively 
perception of what Mr Gladstone’s 
scheme of Home Rule really 
means, No statesman has ever 
used that public and the con- 
stituencies, and even his immedi- 
ate followers, so badly, or treated 
them with so little confidence. 
He exacted from them a blank 
commission to deal with the Home 
Rule question, and they can see 
for themselves now the account 
to which he has turned this trust. 
We often hear of the “blindness ” 
and “slavishness” with which it 
is charged to the Tories that they 
obey their leaders ; but we make 
bold to say that if either Lord 
Salisbury or Mr Balfour had ven- 
tured to treat their supporters as 
Mr Gladstone has used his, they 
would have found themselves in 
solitude in their respective lobbies. 
But as Mr Gladstone will probably 
at an early date have an oppor- 
tunity of making his explanations 
and apologies directly to the con- 
stituencies, we need touch no 
further on this point. 

If there is one feature more than 
another that stamps the measure 
as utterly objectionable in the 
eyes of the constituencies of Great 
Britain, it is the reckless indif- 
ference, we may say the positive 
contempt, with which Mr Glad- 
stone has treated the Protestant 
and loyal part of the Irish 
population. He has no expres- 
sion of sympathy for their appre- 
hensions ; he is quite callous re- 
garding the serious dangers to 
which their abandonment by Great 
Britain will leave them exposed ; 
and he contents himself with toss- 
ing to them the most formal and 
illusionary securities for their 
future existence. But the “ vocal 
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utterance” which is all that he 
proposes to leave to the minority 
will ring his own political doom 
in every corner and in the ears of 
every constituency of Great Brit- 
ain. We have become tolerant 
of Roman pretensions, more toler- 
ant than we probably would have 
been but for a sense of past in- 
justice ; but the feeling of the 
country is still Protestant enough 
to rise in arms against the danger 
of Roman Catholic ascendancy 
being re-established in any corner 
of these islands. And this is one 
of the most certain issues flowing 
from this measure. When the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy cap- 
tured, as we have said above, the 
Home Rule movement, it changed 
its character. Under Mr Parnell 
the agitation had a republic for 
its ultimate aim; under Arch- 
bishop Walsh its goal will be the 
establishment of hierarchical in- 
fluence and the subjugation of all 
other denominations and _inter- 
ests to that of the Church of 
fome. Lord Randolph Churchill 
has pointed out the fate that 
will await Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and the education of the 
country in general. All the public 
offices, all the central and provin- 
cial boards, all chairs of instruc- 
tion, will be filled by members of 
the dominant religion as Protes- 
tants are forced into retirement. 
Religious equality is a phrase un- 
known to the Church of Rome; 
and the Archbishop and his col- 
leagues will have less ambition than 
the world gives them credit for, if 
they do not avail themselves of the 
facilities which Mr Gladstone pro- 
poses to place in their power, for 
riveting their yoke upon the whole 
Irish population. It pains us to 
have to write in terms that may 
seem illiberal of a Church that in 
Great Britain has earned for itself 
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general respect both by its loyalty 
and its Christian charity ; but the 
language of the great majority of 
the Irish bishops, and the conduct 
of the Irish priests at the last 
general election, can leave no doubt 
upon the mind of the public what 
the end is which they have in 
view. 

The more the bill is considered 
the more will be the defects and 
dangers which the public will find 
out for themselves. The speeches 
of Mr Balfour, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Edward Clarke, Mr 
Chamberlain, and Mr Goschen, 
have all made it clearly demon- 
strable that a bill such as this 
can never find a place on the 
statute-book. Even supposing that 
the country as a whole had clearly 
made up its mind to concede Home 
Rule, which as a whole it is very 
far from doing, yet it has never 
made up its mind upon the meas- 
ure which, in abuse of its confi- 
dence, Mr Gladstone now brings 
forward. And there are important 
changes introduced into our own 
constitution about which the coun- 
try has a clear right to be consulted. 
Mr Gladstone knows that even 
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though he carry his measure in 
the House of Commons, he will 
yet have to submit it to the 
constituencies in the last re- 
sort. He found before that al- 
though Home Rule _ sounded 
grandly in the abstract, the con- 
stituencies did not relish it in 
a concrete form. Such will 
be his experience again unless 
he takes warning in time, and 
pockets the defeat of his measure. 
Even if, on his own showing, 
there is no alternative between 
Home Rule and coercion, there 
is, on the other hand, no choice 
between coercion and chaos. Un- 
der a six years’ period of so-called 
coercion Ireland was thriving and 
prosperous, and would have been 
contented but for the curse of the 
National League and the opera- 
tions of its boycotting and cam- 
paigning agencies. And the utmost 
that his policy can effect will be 
the substitution of one agitation 
for another—the agitation for ex- 
istence of an oppressed and strug- 
gling Protestantism, to which the 
masses of Great Britain can never 
turn the cold shoulder of indif- 
ference. 
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THE LATE LORD BLABOURNE. 


[Reapers of this Magazine will share with us our regret for the 
sudden death of Lord Brabourne, which occurred at his residence of 
Smeeth Paddocks, Kent, on the 6th ultimo. It was well known that 
his lordship was a frequent and valued contributor to ‘ Maga,’ and its 
pages during the past eight years have contained many articles, both 
signed and unsigned, from his pen. Among his latest contributions 
was an interesting series of papers on “Old Elections,” a subject in 
which he felt a keen historical interest, and regarding which he had 
amassed a unique collection of pamphlets and documents. In his politi- 
cal contributions to ‘Maga’ Lord Brabourne was a keen and incisive 
opponent of Mr Gladstone’s policy of disintegration, and his ex- 
posure of the Premier’s historical inaccuracies with respect to Ireland 
made a great impression upon the Home Rule controversy at the time 
of the bill of 1886. His writings showed a warm sympathy with and 
appreciation of the great measures of domestic legislation carried 
through by Lord Salisbury’s Government ; and his loss will be all the 
more regretted at a time when the nation stands in utmost need of 
men possessed of the patriotism and ability which his lordship ever 
displayed both in Parliament and with his pen. The following reminis- 
cences, which have opportunely reached us, throw a good deal of light 
on Lord Brabourne’s political feelings apart from party connections, 
and remove the imputation of inconstancy so unjustly levelled at him 
when he declined to embark with Mr Gladstone in a career of revolu- 
tion and disintegration. | 


THE OXFORD UNION SOCIETY AND EDWARD KNATCHBULL TUGESSEN. 








Earl Granville is reported to 
have described Lord Brabourne as 
an ideal cross-bench legislator. I, 
who knew Edward Knatchbull be- 
fore he was called Hugessen, and 
before he was an acknowledged 
Whig, or had held office, or been 
talked of as a possible peer, have 
thought him, perhaps, what Lord 
Granville seems to have wished 
him to be thought, unstable and 
fickle to his political convictions ; 
yet I have come in later days to 
estimate him rather differently, 
and to see that what struck the 
careless observer as a change of 
front was an impression produced 
by the unhesitating emphasis with 
which he asserted his own intui- 





tive convictions in spite of party 
ties, apart from any fickleness of 
disposition or time-serving calcula- 
tion. There are some lines on a 
weather-cock in an old magazine 
which exactly express my view :— 


**Thou, like some lofty soul, whose 
course 
The thoughtless oft condemn, 
Art touched by many airs from heaven 
Which never breathe on them ; 
And moved by many impulses 
Which they do never know 
Who round their earth- born circles 
plod 
The dusty paths below.” 


When Hugessen wrote and spoke 
scathing denunciations of “ turn- 
coat Peel,” it was in the same 














impulsive fashion in which, when 
serving in the Palmerstonian 
ranks, he abjured his former 
errors, fiscal and political, dub- 
bing himself far more of a Liberal 
than he ever really was, for he 
never became a Radical, nor yet 
a Gladstonian. His current of 
thought drifted at an entirely 
opposite tangent to that wave of 
sentiment which has borne the 
Liberals of to-day upon the rocks 
and quicksands of disintegration 
and anarchy. 

It may not be improper to ex- 
plain why I claim to say this 
with some authority ; the more so 
because it involves the telling of 
the story of the early days of 
men, some of whom have made 
their mark in contemporary his- 
tory. When I went up to Oxford 
in 1844, the Union Debating 
Society had fallen into a state of 
comparative decadence from the 
palmy days of Gladstone and of 
Wordsworth. Names not un- 
known to fame were still enrolled 
among its officers; but with a 
meagre attendance, the debates 
were far too frequently devoid of 
all animation—a state of things 
occasioned in no slight degree by 
the want of political vigour which 
at that time characterised Oxford. 
Polemics we had in abundance; 
but as to general politics, a kind 
of cultivated Liberalism prevailed 
among the leaders of both parties ; 
and Sir Robert Peel’s Corn-Law 
legislation especially was regarded 
with academic indifference, of 
which a fair gauge might be 
afforded by the attitude of the 
prospective member for the uni- 
versity, who extended to his 
leader’s measures just that modi- 
cum of support which decency 
demanded, and bore with equa- 
nimity the inability to take part 
in the final struggle, which resulted 
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from his temporary exclusion from 
Parliament on accepting office and 
vacating his seat. So far as Ox- 
ford was concerned, the contro- 
versy was tabooed ; and men who 
came up in 1845-46 from ancestral 
parks or country parsonages, where 
the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
the one great topic of political 
controversy, found themselves re- 
duced to stony dumbness on a 
subject which no leader chose to 
touch, and attended the debating- 
room with listless indifference to 
hear discussions upon some ab- 
stract proposition or some question 
of bygone history, about which 
nobody save the orators themselves 
cared one iota. The only signs of 
life in the arena which once re- 
sounded with animated debate 
consisted in heated wrangles be- 
tween the members who wished 
to exclude ‘Bell’s Life’ from the 
reading-room and those who by 
way of retaliation voted against 
the ‘ Record,’ or in squabbles be- 
tween colleges, which at one time 
threatened to extinguish the so- 
ciety altogether by the operation 
of a reciprocal system of black- 
balling. 

Even when, rarely, public affairs 
were the subject of debate, the 
Premier’s conduct was arraigned 
rather upon the ground of his 
Maynooth policy than of his com- 
mercial legislation. I well re- 
member that the first debate of 
this character to which I listened 
—Sir George Bowen, G.C.M.G., 
in the chair, in which he had just 
succeeded Canon Cazenove of Cum- 
brae—was opened by Hardinge 
Giffard (Lord Halsbury), who pro- 
posed a vote of censure on Sir 
Robert Peel, which found a sec- 
onder in a man from St Mary’s 
Hall (Skimmery, in Oxford par- 
lance) called Higgin, but after- 
wards better known as Bellew, 
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much to the annoyance of the 
mover, who relied upon a man of 
his own college, Smythe (eighth 
Lord Strangford), to perform the 
duty. But although this debate 
was prolonged to two nights, an 
unusual thing at that period, I am 
sure that import duties, if men- 
tioned at all, were passed over 
with a very slight reference in- 
deed. After Bowen’s term of 
office, the chair was taken by 
Simpson of Oriel, since a London 
clergyman of repute, and he again 
nominated as his successor Lord 
Dufferin, then at Christ Church, a 
moderate Liberal, and an able, 
though then not very lively, 
speaker. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, it had been my lot to apply 
the match to the smouldering 
mine of discontent, for, as history 
tells us, it is generally a subordi- 
nate hand which brings about a 
revolutionary catastrophe. 

My genuine interest in debate, 
without any special ambition to 
figure therein as a speaker, I owed 
no doubt to our opportunities at 
Westminster School; and it has 
frequently occurred to me since, 
that had a man of genius and 
breadth, an Arnold or a Vaughan, 
with quick sympathies and bold 
views on educational points, taken 
the school in hand and had full 
scope for judicious extension, it 
might have been made one of the 
best nurseries for modern public 
life—not by altering the curricu- 
lum of study, for I avow my de- 
vout belief in classical training, 
but by stimulating and systemat- 
ising that acquaintance with the 
great concerns of English life 
which the privilege of attending 
the sittings of Parliament (in my 
day actually occupying places 
within the House itself), combined 
with our constant connection with 
the Abbey, its functions and its 
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memories, forbade even the least 
intelligent member of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s foundation totally to ignore. 

I became a regular silent at- 
tendant at the Union, and one 
night in 1846, in a very thin 
house, a Mr Cleaver, the grand- 
son, I believe, of an Irish Arch- 
bishop, but, like many Saxon 
settlers, ipsis Hibernis hibernior, 
proposed that the ‘ Nation’ news- 
paper be taken in. In default of 
other speakers, I was compelled 
to say a word or two of protest, 
and to challenge a division, and 
of course—for the few members 
who had stayed were friends of 
the mover—found myself in a 
minority. Nettled at my defeat, 
I availed myself of a rule then in 
force, and gave notice that on that 
day fortnight I should move that 
the ‘Nation’ newspaper be dis- 
continued. I came, I saw, and 
conquered ; the ‘ Nation’ was ex- 
pelled, and a good speaker of 
energetic and popular talents, the 
late Canon Portal, who saw in me 
I suppose a likely party fugleman, 
suggested the organisation of an 
independent Protectionist opposi- 
tion under our joint management. 
We secured the services of Hay- 
man, since head-master of Rugby; 
and of Alexander, now Bishop of 
Derry ; G. W. Latham, once mem- 
ber for Crewe; G. Ward Hunt, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; R. 
A. Benson, the police magistrate ; 
and John Pakington, second Lord 
Hampton, and G. D. Boyle, Dean 
of Salisbury—although the two 
last were not strong Protection- 
ists—also co-operated with us. 
Our first step was to propose a 
list of candidates for the com- 
mittee in opposition to that of 
the president, challenging four of 
his nominations, and substituting 
the names of Portal, Hayman, 
Alexander, and myself. Hayman 
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and I were elected upon a poll, 
ousting Boyle (the late Lord 
Glasgow), and a man from Wad- 
ham, a small and unpopular col- 
lege. If my memory serves me, 
our colleagues were Professor Con- 
ington, Dean Burgon, Congreve, 
Milman (of Sion College), and 
Stanton, an assistant Charity 
Commissioner. The president ap- 
pointed me secretary, and my 
small share of association with a 
man so distinguished is one of 
the proudest recollections of my 
life. Not very long ago I saw 
him in the stalls of the Haymarket 
Theatre, enjoying with the utmost 
zest the fine play of the Dancing 
Girl, and I wondered if by the 
merest chance his thoughts ever 
went back, as mine did, to a de- 
bate at the Union in which he 
advocated the proposition that the 
theatre was injurious to public 
morals, while I made my first set 
speech in opposition to the motion, 
being rather severely handled by 
the next orator, a Rugby precisian, 
who contrasted the elevated moral 
tone of the noble lord with the 
flippant and easy generalities of 
the honourable gentleman opposite. 
I am afraid that I not uncom- 
monly exposed myself to just criti- 
cism of this character, but on the 
whole the “ whirligig of time” has 
brought me revenge. On _ one 
memorable occasion, a man of my 
own college proposed that Mr 
Round (then standing in opposi- 
tion to Mr Gladstone) was the 
preferable candidate for the Uni- 
versity, and asked me to second 
him. I declined at first, having 
no great penchant for Mr Round, 
but on pressure had to consent, 
and for want of something better 
to say, drew a fancy picture of 
Mr Gladstone’s future political 
career, urging that as a man who 
deserted his party once might do 
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so again, we might see the dis- 
tinguished statesman advocating 
the ballot, universal suffrage, dis- 
establishment of the Church, re- 
peal of the Union, abolition of the 
monarchy, and everything distaste- 
ful to his present supporters—a 
view which excited the utmost 
indignation among my Conserva- 
tive High Church friends, some of 
whom resented it as a “ disgrace- 
ful imputation ” upon the charac- 
ter of an eminent Englishman. 

Being thus thrust into a posi- 
tion of some importance among 
the younger politicians of the 
University, any recruit to our 
ranks was pretty sure to come 
within the circle of my acquaint- 
ance, and almost as soon as Knatch- 
bull came up to Magdalen I was 
invited to meet him. Like most 
of those who knew him in those 
days, I was captivated by his 
good looks, good humour, and 
good sense; and when I heard 
him speak, I saw at once that, 
with his Eton influence and nat- 
ural talent, he would soon become 
a leader. 

His principles were those of a 
man brought up to regard the 
landed interest as the foundation 
and mainstay of the prosperity of 
the country. He had no more 
sympathy with the cavalier and 
High Church tone of the Oxford 
Tories of that day than the 
duchess in Disraeli’s novel had 
with her son when he broached 
his idea of making a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land: “My dear 
Tancred, if you must travel, why 
not try Holland?! It is a Prot- 
estant country; and there are 
no vermin.” In fact, while he 
called himself a Tory, he was a 
pure Whig of the Orange type; 
and it would have been better 
had he, like another friend of 
mine, the late Charles Newde- 
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gate,—between whom and Huges- 
sen there was more in common 
than either of them would have 
been willing to acknowledge,—in- 
sisted on being recognised as hold- 
ing that political pedigree. One 
of his best speeches was delivered 
in opposition to a motion of mine 
in 1848, when, under the influence 
of Disraeli’s novels, and full of ad- 
miration for Bolingbroke’s policy 
and George III.’s determination 
not to be a Doge, I proposed a 
resolution dubbing the Revolution 
Settlement an “oligarchical mea- 
sure,” which deeply disgusted 
Hugessen, who moved an amend- 
ment. Both his views and mine, 
however, were summarily quashed 
by the High Churchmen, who, led 
by Portal, condemned the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 as “detrimental, both 
in its principles and effects.” It 
is only fair to say also that, strong 
Protectionist as he was, Hugessen 
was never a follower, nor even an 
admirer, of Disraeli, but adhered 
to that section of the party who, 
on the death of Lord George Ben- 
tinck, acceptable to them as a 
leader not less by name than by 
ability, would have far rather 
seen the leadership held by a 
Granby or a Stanley than by a 
man whom they insisted upon 
regarding as a “ free-lance” rather 
than as a stable politician. 

My favourable opinion of Hu- 
gessen’s qualifications as a debater 
were amply confirmed by the re- 
sult: between 1847 and 1850 the 
complexion of the speeches at the 
Union had so far changed, that 
the Conservatives, from being a 
small and uninfluential section of 
the debaters, were so strong both 
in numbers and talent that the 
Opposition were almost ‘“ crowded 
out,” and the successful party, as 
in such circumstances is often the 
case, began to differ among them- 
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selves. Portal became the leader 
of one section, while he was con- 
sidered by another, with which 
Hugessen acted, and to which I 
gave my adhesion, as biassed by 
Christ Church influence and theo- 
logical prejudice. The outcome of 
this irritated state of feeling was 
that I was requested, having now 
arrived at the patriarchal stage of 
my university career, to nominate 
two men, Jervis (a brother of the 
late Lord St Vincent) and Austin 
(then the leading Liberal orator), 
in place of two in Portal’s list, 
Sclater and Ralph, who, though 
they afterwards both made their 
mark in life—Sclater as secretary 
of the Zoological Society, and 
Ralph first as editor of the ‘ York- 
shire Post’ and then as secretary 
of the Church Defence Society— 
were not well known in _ those 
days. My list was accepted on a 
poll, Boyle (Dean of Salisbury) 
heading it with 240 votes, Knatch- 
bull and Austin polling 207 each ; 
Cecil (Lord Salisbury) and Ben- 
son, 202 ; Temple (a Conservative 
Free-trader), 199; Jervis, 186; 
Ralph, 138 ; and Sclater, 76. This 
was a snub which the autocratic 
president could not brook, and he 
availed himself at an early oppor- 
tunity of a rule considered obso- 
lete, which enabled him to turn 
out Jervis and put in Ralph. I 
entered an immediate appeal ; but 
as the rule precluded me from im- 
peaching the president during his 
term of office, the question was 
not allowed to come on until 
March 1849, and, even after the 
lapse of so many months, created 
a strong and acrimonious personal 
discussion. Though Portal and 
Hugessen came to wordy war, and 
I am afraid that I was very un- 
civil to the new president, Mey- 
rick, yet the cause of our defeat 
arose from a vehement dispute 
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upon a matter of veracity between 
Cecil and Austin, in which the 
sympathy of the audience went 
with the former, and we were 
beaten, in a very full house, by 
twenty votes, though Ward Hunt 
and Milman voted with us ; several 
of our own men going over to the 
other side. But these personalities 
had no lasting effect among gener- 
ous young men; and Hugessen, who 
became in his turn president of 
the Union, after a contest with 
Austin, in which he obtained 240 
votes to the other’s 80, closed his 
Oxford career with a great Free- 
trade debate, in which he distin- 
guished himself highly. He was, 
in after-years, inclined to speak 
disparagingly of this speech, which 
was printed in a report by the 
‘Oxford Herald’ of the three 
nights’ debate ; but on reading it 
over again the other day, I am 
bound to say that I do not take 
that view. It is at least as good 
as any speech on the other side, 
and might have been delivered 
with credit in much more preten- 
tious assemblies of collective un- 
wisdom than our little parody of 
Parliament. Hugessen admits in 
the article which he wrote about 
the Union that he wrote bitterly, 
because he suffered long from his 
“pronounced and Union-published 
Toryism,” and in some respects 
the Nemesis was just. In that 
same year, 1850, he published a 
little volume of verse entitled 
‘ Protectionist Parodies by a Tory,’ 
the spirit of which may be esti- 
mated from one specimen, which I 
give as the shortest and not the 
worst in the collection. The ori- 
ginal is in ‘ lvanhoe,’*‘ English neck 
in Norman yoke,” &c., his version 


being— 


‘* Peel his strength to Cobden lending— 
Cobden turncoat Peel defending, 
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Russell causing Peel to fall, 

And agitation ruling all. 

Blythe world in England never will be 
more 

Till England’s rid of all the four !” 


Very naturally the author of 
these and even more trenchant 
rhymes, when he entered Parlia- 
ment in 1857 as a Liberal, and 
became a member of the Reform 
Club, and held office under Mr 
Gladstone, must have had a twinge 
of recollection now and then; 
especially as many other people, 
who had changed their opinions 
as much or more than he had, and 
utterly forgot that Lord Derby’s 
first Government had slain Protec- 
tion, and the Crimean war had 
fused and confused parties, so 
that the great Conservative leader 
had not merely to educate, but 
even to create a following, would 
maliciously or unintentionally rub 
a sore which must always have 
galled, in spite of the home-sym- 
pathy which he possessed. I 
never was one of those friendly 
and confidential contemporaries 
who, as he complained, assured 
him that they knew that he was a 
Tory at heart whenever he came 
across them, but I did not think 
that he was the stuff of which 
Radicals were made. We used to 
meet occasionally, and talk on 
some non-contentious topic, or I 
would felicitate him, as an old 
friend might very well do, on 
those charming fairy fancies which 
ought to keep his memory green 
in many a nursery to the end of 
all time; but any allusion to 
politics in our intercourse came 
from him, and was_ generally 
couched in half-playful depreca- 
tion of what “ you wicked Tories” 
might say about him. Yet I was 
not surprised when, one evening in 
1878, in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, an incident occurred 
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which induced him to tell me of 
his dissatisfaction with Mr Glad- 
stone’s attitude upon the Eastern 
question, and his determination not 
to be led into the unpatriotic course 
of embarrassing Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government. I saw then that the 
cleavage was at hand, and was not 
surprised that in 1880 the member 
for Sandwich was not included in 
the new Government, and was 
destined henceforth to take his 
place in the serener atmosphere of 
the House of Lords. It was part 
of his old impulsive self-abnega- 
tion that made him so soon quit 
the Reform Club and join the 
Carlton ; for a recent correspond- 
ence with him on the Tithe Bill 
showed me that his sentiments on 
the agricultural question were, as 
I always thought them, more Pro- 
tectionist than Conservative. He 


was really a constitutional Liberal, 
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—a party which, I hope, will ever 
subsist in this country,—and so 
regarding him, his change of front 
at any particular period was no 
more tergiversation than that of 
the great Duke who never feared 
a foe, or had a qualm save as to 
*‘ how the Queen’s Government was 
to be carried on.” 

In that treasury of quaint and 
useful knowledge, Southey’s ‘ Com- 
monplace-Book,’ I found a saying 
which he drew, though not at first 
hand, from an Elizabethan writer, 
very appropriate to my late friend : 
**Unconstancy, I confess, is some- 
times culpable; but may we not 
say so too of constancy? Many 
times. Which is therefore re- 
sembled (somewhere) to a_sul- 
len porter who keeps out better 
company oftentimes than he lets 
in.” 


W. K. R. Beprorp. 
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